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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since the articles on York Minster were 
printed, the Dean of York has published a 
letter, in which occurs this iraportant pas- 
sage: ‘‘I have decided to leave the Screen 
for the present where it is, and to rebuild the 
choir where it was. But in deference to 
the opinion of the many talented persons 
who have recommended that the bases of 
the great column should be uncovered, I 
beg to state publicly, that it is my inten- 
tion (if the Chapter sliould not dissent) as 
soon as the work of restoration shall be 
finished, to set back the west front of the 
Screen a few feet, and to have worked in 
stone those parts which are now worked in 
plaster. The expense, however, attending 
this alteration, will be defrayed by the Dean 
and Chapter, and will not be charged to the 
Restoration Fund.” —On this reprieve of 
the Screen we heartily congratulate our 
readers, and devoutly pray it may be con- 
verted into a full and unrestricted pardon. 

Col. Macponatp, of Exeter, observes, 
*‘In the whole history of Britain, there 
cannot be a more interesting period than 
that now revolving, when a radical error 
which has been increasing and deteriorating 
the finest Constitution otherwise on earth, 
is about to be removed, and to restore it to 
its pristine excellence, by a salutary Reform 
in the House of Commons. This just and 
moderate amelioration has been frequently 
stated in your Magazine, but without ad- 
verting to what is now made a principal fea- 
ture at public meetings, i.e. the Battor. The 
advocates against it urge that it opens a door 
to bribery, deceit, and even perjury, while 
those in its favour say, that mankind are 
better than is supposed by the first case, 
and therefore may be left to vote conscien- 
tiously by the second case, or without what 
some term the shelter, and others, the 
treachery of the ballot. Seeing that opi- 
nions thus run in directions diametrically 
opposite; and that, in all human proba- 
bility, no detrimental consequences will 
arise from either mode of voting at elec- 
tions, let it be made optional with every 
person coming forward to give his suffrage, 
so to do either by open vote or by ballot. 
This procedure will prove satisfactory to all, 
without giving offence to any; and termi- 
nate a contest appearing endless without 
such a simple expedient, and unattended 
with the slightest inconvenience.” 

With reference to the Polignac pedigree 
(p. 101), W.H.L. remarks, that ‘* Dame 
d’Atours is the office of tirewoman to the 
Queen of France, or perhaps similar to our 
lady in waiting ; and as this communicates 
no information a&’ to the name or title of 
the ‘ex-minister’s mother, he should be 
glad to see this blank filled up.—Vol. C. ii. 


p- 382, Lady Horton became a widow Nov. 
15, (not 22) 1811.” 

MeExas is desirous of noticing a remark in 
the review of the Excerpla Historica, part 
IIT. in our January number, p. 55; where 
it is suggested that horribiliter is a mistake 
for honorabiliter, arising from a contraction 
in the original. Having been the contri- 
butor of the article in that work, though he 
had compared the passage of William Wyr- 
cestre with the original MS. in the Heralds’ 
College, he has again purposely examined 
the word, and found it correct. In the MS. 
it is ‘© mag’ audact’ et horribilit’ se habuit.” 
The word seems to mean fiercely. 

Metas would be gratified by the solution 
of this anagram, Sot LUCET ARDUIS; under 
which trausposed form of the letters is 
hidden the name of the author of an abridg- 
ment of Vossius’s Rhetoric, compiled for 
the Grammar Schools at Amsterdam (Gro- 
noviz, 1711, 8vo.) 

An Old Subscriber says, ‘¢ I was surprised 
to find it stated in Lodge’s Portraits, that 
the present Viscount St. Vincent succeeded 
his elder brother in the Peerage. His Lord- 
ship succeeded his maternal uncle, the Earl 
of St. Vincent, and is the second Peer of 
the family.—In your memoir of the Earl of 
Bandon, it is incorrectly stated that the fa- 
mily of Bernard was established in Ireland 
by Judge Bernard. That learned and estima- 
ble lawyer was born in 1668, at Castle Ma- 
hon, co. Cork, the seat of his father Fran- 
cis Bernard, esq. and of his grandfather 
Francis Bernard, of Castle Mahon, whose 
will, dated 21 Dec. 1657, proved 10 Oct. 
1660, is on record in Dublin. The name 
of the family place was changed from Castle 
Mahon to Castle Bernard about a ceotury 
ago.—The last edition of Debrett’s Peerage 
states Helen le Scrope as the wife of John 
Smythe of Corsham. The pedigree in your 
last number varies from this account, and 
calls her Joan Brouncker. Debrett states 
the Smythes to have been seated in Wilt- 
shire for seven centuries,—query, a mis- 
print for some centuries ?” 

An Occasional Correspondent begs to sug~ 
gest that ‘“‘ The Bells of Ouseley” (men- 
tioned in Sept. Magazine, p. 194,) is a cor - 
ruption for ‘ Bells of Osney,”’ which Abbey 
was formerly famous for its bells. The great 
bell of Christchurch, Oxford, came ‘from 
Osney Abbey. 

We are sorry we cannot oblige “¢ An Oc- 
cupier of his Glebe,” hut we must decline 
renewing the correspondence on ‘‘ Clerical 
Farmers.” 

If T. E. will favour us with a reply to Mr. 
Woolmer’s paper on ‘ the Geology of Dart- 
moor,” &c. we shall we glad to give’ it con- 
sideration. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DR. BERKELEY, BISHOP OF CLOYNE, 


Ampton, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Feb.1. 
YOUR interesting Miscellany hav- 
ing now for a century been the depo- 
sitory of literary and antiquarian in- 
formation, I trust you will indulge an 
old admirer, although a new corre- 
spondent, with the insertion of the 
two inclosed original Letters, from an 
early contributor to your valuable 
pages,—that eminently learned and 
pious prelate the late George Berke- 
ley, Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland; a 
man well known in the literary world, 
as the contemporary and intimate 
friend of Pope, Swift, and Bp. Atter- 
bury, the former of whom said, no 
less justly than beautifully, of him, 
“¢ To Berkeley every virtue under heaven ;”” 
and the latter, when asked by Mr. 
Pope for his opinion of him, re- 
plied, ‘‘So much learning, so much 
knowledge, so much humility, I did 
not think had been the portion of any 
but angels, until I saw Berkeley.” . 
The first was written to Sir John 
James of Bury St. Edmund’s, Bart. 
eldest son of Sir Cane James of that 
place, by Dame Ann his second wife, 
daughter and coheir of Francis Phi- 
lipps, of the Inner Temple, London, 
and of Sunbury, in Middlesex, esq. 
Sir John was the last heir -male of his 
family, who were formerly seated at 
Crishall, in Essex. The other is ad- 
dressed to a Mr. John Smibert, an 
artist residing, in 1726, in the Little 
Piazza, Covent-garden, but at the 
time of writing this letter, at Boston, 
in New England. He, with Sir John, 
then Mr. James, accompanied the 
writer in 1728 in his voyage, on the 
Bermuda design. 


Mr. Ursan, 





Lerter I. 
Dear Sir, Cloyne, June 30, 1736. 
In this remote corner of Imokilly, 
where I hear only the rumours and 





echoes of things, I know not whether 
you are still sailing on the ocean, or 
already arrived to take possession of 
your new dignity and estate. In the 
former case I wish you a good voyage, 
in the latter I welcome you and wish 
you joy. 

I have a letter written and lying by 
me these three years, which 1 knew 
not whither or how to send you. But 
now you are returned to our hemi- 
sphere, I promise myself the pleasure 
of being able to correspond with you. 

You who live to be a spectator of 
odd scenes, are come into a world 
much madder and odder than that you 
left. We also in this island are grow- 
ing an odd and mad people. We were 
odd before, but I was not sure of our 
having the genius necessary to become 
mad. But some late steps ofa public 
nature give sufficient proof thereof. 

Who knows but when you have 
settled your affairs, and looked about 
and laughed enough in England, you 
may have leisure and curiosity to visit 
this side of the water? You may 
land within two miles of my house, 
and find that from Bristol to Cloyne 
is a shorter and much easier journey 
than from London to Bristol. 

I would go about with you, and 
show you some scenes perhaps as 
beautiful as you have seen in all your 
travels. My own garden is not with- 
out its curiosity, having a great num- 
ber of myrtles, several of which are 
seven or eight feet high. They grow 
naturally, with no more trouble or art 
than gooseberry-bushes. This is lite- 
rally true. Of this part of the world 
it may be truly said, that itis— 

Ver ubi longum lepidasque prebet 

Jupiter brumas. 

My wife most sincerely salutes you. 


We should without compliment be 
overjoyed to see you, I am in hopes 
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soon to hear of your welfare, and re- 
main, dear Sir, your: most obedient 
an@ affectionate servant, 





G. Cloyne. 
Letter II. 
: Cloyne, May 31, 
Dear Mr. Smibert, 1735. 


A great variety and hurry of affairs, 
joined with ill state of health, hath 
deprived fhe of the pleasure of corre- 
sponding with you for this good while 
past, and indeed I am very sensible 
that the task of answering a letter is 
so disagreeable to you, that you can 
well dispense with receiving one of 
mere compliment, or which doth not 
bring something pertinent and useful. 
You are the proper judge whether the 
following suggestions may be so or no. 
I do not pretend to give advice, I only 
offer a few hints for your own reflec- 
tion. 

What if there be in my neighbour- 
hood a great trading city? What if 
this city be four times as populous as 
Boston, and a hundred times as rich? 
What if there be moré faces to paint, 
and better pay for painting, and yet 
nobody to paint them? Whether it 
would be disagreeable to you to re- 
ceive gold instead of paper? Whether 
it might be worth your while to em- 
bark with your busts, your prints, 
and your drawings, and once more 
cross the Atlantic? Whether you 
miglit not find full business in Cork, 
and live there much cheaper than in 
London? Whether all these things 
put together might not be worth a se- 
rious thought? I have one more 
question to ask, and that is, whether 
myrtles grow in ay near Boston with- 
out pots, stoves, or green-houses, in 
the open air? I assure you they do 
in my garden, So much for the cli- 
mate. ' Think of what hath been said, 
and God direct you for the best. I 
am, good Mr. Smibert, your affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

Geor. CLoyne. 


P.S. My wife is exceedingly your hum- 
ble servant, and joins in compliments 
beth to you and yours. We should 
be glad to hear the state of your health 
and family. We haye now three boys, 
doubtful which is the prettiest. My 
two eldest past well through the small 
pox last winter. I have my own health 
better in Cloyne than I had either in 
old England or New. 


——— 


Of the children of Bp. Berkeley 
mentioned in the preceding postscript, 
George the second son received his 
education under his father, until about 
nineteen years of age, when he be- 
came student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. After obtaining divers prefer- 
ments, he settled in that of St. Cle- 
ment Danes in London, with which 
he held the-rectory of Tyshurst, in 
Sussex, the Chancellorship of Breck- 
nock, and the sixth prebendal stall in 
the church of Canterbury, the gifts of 
Archbishop Secker his*sole patron. 

He married Eliza, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of the Rev. Henry Frin- 
sham, M.A. rector of White-Waltham, 
Berks. Their only surviving son, Geo.. 
Monck Berkeley, esq. LL.B. in the 
University of blin, F.S.S.A.; a 
member of St. Mary Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
London ; published in 1789, “ Lite- 
rary Relics,” containing original let- 
ters from King Charles II. King James 
Il. &c. &c.; amongst them are eighty- 
six letters from the pen of his venera- 
ble grandsire Bp. Berkeley. Mr. Monck 
Berkeley died in1793,the loss of whom 
so greatly affected Dr. Berkeley his 
father, that he survived him only two 
years. 

In 1797 appeared “ Poems by the late 
George Monck Berkeley, esq,” edited 
by Mrs. Eliza Berkeley his mother, 
with a long preface written by that 
lady, consisting of some anecdotes of 
Mr. Monck Berkeley, and several of 
his friends. Yours, &c. A.P. 


Cuurcu or Sr. Rocu, Paris. 


Mr. Unzan, Paris, Jan. 20. 
THE Church of St. Roch* being si- 
tuated in the Rue St. Honoré, is an 
edifice which attracts the notice of 
every visitor to this capital. It is the 
parochial church of the second arron- 





* In our Number for August last, p. 101, 
appeared an account of .the ancient Cburch 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which has just 
been the scene of popular tumplt in Paris. 
We are now favoured, by the same Corre- 
spondent, with an aecount of the Church of 
St. Roch, where the funeral mass for the 
repose of the soul of the Duke de Berri, 
which has been made the pretext of so 
much lamentable destruction, both in the 
churches and without, was at first intended 
to bave taken place; but the fatal honour 
is said to ‘have been declined, by the pru- 
dence of the[Curé.—Epsr. 
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dissement of Paris. The building is 
of Greek architecture, and was begun 
in 1653 by Lemercier: Louis XIV. 
and his mother, Anne of Austria, laid 
the first stone. The works were sus- 
pended immediately after the interior 
ef the building was completed ; and in 
1720, the celebrated Law having given 
100,000 livres towards finishing and 
beautifying the Church, Robert de 
Cotte was employed on the occasion : 
that architect died in 1736, at which 
period his work was not quite finished. 

When Charles Y. enlarged Paris, 
he left the neighbourhood of St. Roch, 
then called Gaillon, outside the city 
walls. The Porte St. Denis was 
placed at the spot now known by that 
name; the line of the walls from 
thence to the river passed along the 
Rues Bourbon-Villeneuve, and Fossés 
Montmartre; across the sites of the 
Place des Victoires, and the garden of 
the Palais Royal; and then followed 
the Rues du Rempart and Nicaise to 
the quay. In the reign of Louis XIII. 
a further extension took place, by the 
line being drawn from the Porte St. 
Denis along the present Boulevards, 
to the Porte St. Honoré, at the end of 
the Rue Royale. 

So late as 1670, there were wind- 
mills on the eminence known by the 
name of the Butte des Moulins: the 
Rue des Moulins now marks the situ- 
ation, while the Rue Gaillon, close by, 
perpetuates the original name of the 
neighbourhood. It was on that spot 
that Joan d’Arc was wounded in 1429, 
in an attack upon Paris, then in pos- 
session of the English. 

St. Roch is but modern in the ca- 
lendar : he was born at Montpellier 
towards the close of the 13th century; 
and having made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, when only twenty years of age, 
he cured a considerable number of 
persons of the plague: he died Aug. 
13, 1327, and since his canonization, 
he is invoked by those afflicted with 
contagious disorders. 

There is no particular tradition cur- 
rent to explain the dedication of this 
church, or the chapel built in 1587 on 
the same spot. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that it arose from a lazar house 
being established outside the city walls. 

The church extends from north to 
south ; it has a front ornamented with 
two rows of pillars; the lower row is 
of the Doric, the upper of the Corin- 
thian order. A wide flight of steps 
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from the Rue St. Honoré affords a to- 
lerable view from. that street; but in 
every other direcfion the edifice is 
blocked up with buildings. The ab- 
sence of a portico renders the exter- 
nal appearance of the church rather 
meagre. It has a respectable square 
tower, which, however, is scarcely 
visible; it is erected over an angle 
formed by the eastern transept, and 
the northern part of the body of the 
church. Although the tower consists 
of three stages, it can only be seen 
from the Pont Royal, or from the ter- 
race of the garden of the Tuileries.* 
The internal architecture is Dorie, 
The aisles meet behind the principal 
altar, which is detached ; and behind 
which three chapels are discerned 
from the body of the church. The 
first is of a circular form, and is de-.. 
dicated to the Virgin: at the entrance 
are two paintings, the Raising of Jai- 
rus’s daughter, by Delorme, and the 
Dealers driven out of the Temple, by 
Thomas. The second is the chapel 
for the Communion, and the third du 
Calvaire, in which.is a marble group 
representing the body of Jesus being 
placed inthe tomb. In the recesses 
formed by the transepts are altars, 
each ornamented with a large paint- 
ing, and the statues of several saints. 
The choir is surrounded by eight 
little chapels, each of which contains 
a bas-relief, representing an histori- 
cal event from the New Testament. 
At the left of the nave, near the en- 
trance, is the chapel of the font, adorn- 
ed with a group in white marble, by 
Lemoine, representing the Baptism of 
Christ. The chapel beyond it, and 
the corresponding chapel in the oppo- 
site aisle, contain a few monuments, 
wrecks of the former splendour of this 
church, and others which have been 
totally destroyed in the Revolution. 
They consist of a medallion bust of 
Maupertius, supported by a pyramid, 
and surrounded by emblematical re- 
presentations of science, &c. On the 
pedestal is a long Latin inscription to 
the memory of that philosopher and 
academician, who was born at St. 
Malo, 1698, and died at Bale in 1759: 
The revolutionary chisel has defaced 





* Agreeably to the dictations of the Pa- 
risian mob, the Curate of St. Roch has de- 
molished the large stone cross which sur- 
mounted his church, and in its place he has 
raised a pole fora new tri-coloured flag. Eprt. 
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not only the different allusions to 
royalty, but also the particle de, which 
‘was prefixed to his name. 

On a pedestal is preserved the bust 
of Andrew Lenétre, who planned the 
gardens of Versailles and the Tuile- 
ries, ob. 1700, zt. 87. 

Medallion busts of Marshal d’As- 
feld, who died 1743, and of Madame 
Live de Jully, who died 1752. 

Two monuments of the Crequi fa- 
mily, which I presume were originally 
in some other church, as they are not 
mentioned in a description published 
in 1787. One is a bust of Francis 
Boun de Crequi, Duke of Lesdiguiéres, 
Marshal of France, ob. 4 Feb. 1687. 
The other is a statue of the natural 
size, in a reclining posture, supported 
by a weeping figure; it represents 
Charles Duke de Crequi, ambassador 
at Rome, who died 13 Feb. 1687. 

Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of 
Cambray, is represented in a kneel- 
ing posture. This monument was 
executed by William Coustou. The 
Cardinal died 19 Aug. 1723, and was 
interred in the church of St. Honoré, 
which no longer exists. 

A monument to the memory of Pe- 
ter Mignard, a painter of considerable 
celebrity. Louis XIV. employed him 
ten times to take his portrait. Mig- 
nard died 30 May, 1695, aged 85, and 
was interred in the church of the Jaco- 
bins, which formerly stood near the 
Marché St. Honoré, and opposite the 
residence of the late Earl of Bridge- 
water. 

A figure supporting a bust of Henry 
of Lorrain, grand ecuyer de France, 
nat. 20 March, 1601, ob. 15 July, 
1660. This monument was originally 
placed over his tomb, in the church of 
the Feuillants. 

On the columns which support the 
organ-loft, are two tablets: one of 
them, erected at the expense of his 
present Majesty, is surmounted by a 
bust of Corneille, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


‘¢ Pierre Corneille, né 4 Rouen 6 Jan. 
1606, mort a Paris, Rue d’Argenteuil, Oct. 
1, 1686, est inhumé dans cette eglise. Erigé 
en 1821,” 


The other tablet is of the same 
shape and size; but, instead of a bust, 
it is surmounted by a cross moliné 
Argent, in a circular shield Azure; it 
was erected in 1822, and is thus in- 
scribed : 

“©A la memoire des bienfaiteurs et des 


personnes de cette paroisse, dont les monu- 
mens n’ont pu étre trouvés.” 

Then follow fifteen names, among 
which the most remarkable are the 
President Henault, the Abbé Mably, 
and Marshal Louvois. , 

On the 13 Vendemiaire, An. 4 (5 
Oct. 1796), some National Guards 
posted themselves in this church, 
when attacked by Barras and Buona- 
parte. The latter placed cannon at 
the end of the Rue du Dauphin (then 
called Rue de la Convention), and soon 
dislodged them. A military commis- 
sion sat in the church a few days af- 
ter, when some of the National Guards 
were condemned to death, others to 
banishment. 

In 1799 this edifice was called the 
Temple de Genie, and a telegraph was 
placed on the tower. W.S.B. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 29. 
THE reproach which Pope cast 
upon the Monument has ceased to 
exist; the Civic Column no longer 
‘¢ Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


The inscriptions on its pedestal re- 
flecting on the Catholics, have in the 
course of the last three days been 
erase, in pursuance of the following 
resolution of the Court of Common 
Council : 

“© Court of Common Council, Dec. 6, 
1880.—Motion, That the Committee of 
City Lands be instructed to cause to be re- 
moved from the inscription on the Monu- 
ment the words, § Sed furor Papisticus qui 
dam dira patravit nondum restinguitur,’ and 
also the inscription, ‘ This Pillar was set up 
in perpetual remembrance of the most dread- 
ful burning of this Protestant City, begun 
and carried on by the treachery and malice 
of the Popish faction in the beginning of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1666, 
in order to the effecting their horrid plot 
for the extirpating the Protestant religion 
and English liberties, and to introduce 
Popery and Slavery ?” 

*¢ Amendment—That it be referred to the 
City Lands’ Committee to consider and re- 
port to this Court the ap tag of removing 
from the inscription on the Monument all 
matters insinuating the Fire of London to 
be the work of Papists.—Negatived. 

*< Original Motion put—Resolved in the 
affirmative, and ordered accordingly.” 

The Latin words occupied the lowest 
line of the inscription on the north 
face of the dado; the English were 
inscribed in a continuous line on all 
the four sides of the plinth, and both 
had the appearance of having been 
inscribed on erasures. The words 
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furor papisticus, &c. were not an 
original part of the inscription, but 
were very awkwardly appended to 
it. Pennant,* noticing the comple- 
tion of the Monument in 1677, adds, 
«A melancholy period of party rage! 
and the injurious inscription written 
by Dr. Thomas Gale, afterwards Dean 
of York, was permitted.” Of this 
charge the Dean is innocent. The of- 
fensive line is not to be found in the 
transcript of the inscription given in 
De Laune’s London, which was pub- 
lished in 1681; and if it had existed 
when he wrote his work, it is evi- 
dent, from the temper he displays 
against the Papists, that he would not 
have failed to notice it. This author 
avails himself of every opportunity in 
his power to vilify and abuse the Pa- 
pists, printing the substance of the 
infamous Bedloe’s narrative of the 
burning, which could only be done 
to create a prejudice against. a perse- 


cuted sect; at the same time that he- 


urges with the true liberality and con- 
sistency of a Dissenter, the reason- 
ableness of seceders of his own stamp, 
having liberty of conscience. My edi- 
tion, which was printed in 1690, con- 
tains a continuation of the work to 
that year by S. W.+, an editor who 
possessed the same anti-papistical spi- 
rit as his author. He adds, that ‘‘ un- 
derneath the pre-mentioned inscrip- 
tions hath been since written, by order 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council, the following words 
in English;’”’ setting out the English 
inscription as above. He omits alto- 
gether the appendix to the Latin in- 
scription, although there can be little 
doubt that it was added at the same 
time. He then gives the inscrip- 
tion on the house in Pudding-lane, 
which records not only the malice of 
“‘the barbarous Papists,” but the 
hanging of a poor madman by enlight- 
ened Protestants; and this stone, 
it appears, was erected in 1681, in the 
Mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, fif- 
teen years after the Fire. The lat- 
ter date fixes the period of the ad- 
ditions to the first inscription, which 
additions manifestly had their origin 
with this sapient chief magistrate ; 
and supposing them to have been set 
up in 1681, the year in which De 
Laune’s work was printed, they na- 
turally are not to be found in his book. 
_ In 1685, in the first year of King 
* London, 5th edit. p. 455. 
t Qu. who was S. W.? 
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James the Second, the stone was taken 
down, and the otherinscriptions erased ; 
but on the Mayoralty of Sir Thomas 
Pilkington, 1689-90, they were care- 
fully restored, and the stone again set 
up. In this year, De Laune’s editor 
published his additions, and dedicated 
his book to the Lord Mayor, for this 
sufficient reason, that as the former 
book was dedicated to that mirror. of 
Protestantism, Sir Patience Ward, in 
whose time the inscriptions were first 
set up, he could not more properly 
address his republication to any other 
person than the restorer of them. 

In Mr. Hone’s pleasing miscellany, 
*«The Every Day Book,’’{ are given 
translations of the inscriptions; and if 
further proof were wanting of the last 
line being appended, the inscription 
itself affords internal evidence of such 
being the fact. After recording the 
date, it goes on to say, a terrible fire 
broke out about midnight, and it then 
enumerates its ravages, and concludes 
thus: ‘‘ When this fatal fire had baf- 
fied all human counsels and endea- 
vours in the opinion of all, it stopped, 
as it were, by a command from hea- 
ven, and was on every side extinguish- 
ed.”” With this pious ascription of 
the stoppage of the conflagration to 
Divine interposition, the original in- 
scription appropriately ended ; the into- 
lerant conclusion, ‘‘ But papistical ma- 
lice which perpetrated such mischiefs 
is not yet restrained,” is an obvious 
addition, inasmuch as there is nothing 
before it to show that papistical ma- 
lice caused the calamity. 

After this ebullition of intolerance 
had existed for 150 years, at a period 
when its charges were neither believed 
by Protestants, nor regarded by Catho- 
lics, the Court of Common Council, in 
a fit of affected liberality, passed the 
resolution which is above extracted 
from its Minutes, and that too with- 
out any complaint from the injured 
party, and the decree has been since 
carried into execution. However we 
may regret the existence of the feel- 
ings which gave rise to the inscrip- 
tions, it is difficult to see the wisdom 
which led to their removal in a period 
when the sting was removed, and they 
were only regarded as a vestige of 
past intolerance and fanatical credu- 
lity; and if all monuments of a like 
description were to be destroyed with 
as little discrimination, alas for our 
antiquities! One inscription might 

~ Vol. i, p. 1150. 
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show a bad spirit, another might be an 
evidence of ignorance: the first proved 
that our forefathers in some cases 
were bigotted and persecuting ; the se- 
cond, that the march of intellect was 
at a stand still, destroy them there- 
fore, without mercy! Perish all re- 
collections of blindness and ignorance ! 

If this Assembly had the government 
of Rome, | greatly fear we should see 
them directing the demolition of the 
Arch of Titus, because it might give 
offence to the Jews. No more of such 
childish progeedings. The page of his- 
tory records the charge, and the im- 
partial voice of succeeding ages has 
acquitted the Catholics,—was there, 
then, any fear of the inscriptions re- 
viving it, or did the Common Council- 
men imagine that, with the inscrip- 
tion, the very remembrance of the 
charge would be effaced? The next 
exercise of their liberalism might con- 
sistently be to tear from their journal 
the leaf which contains the words they 
have ordered to exist no longer ! 


Yours, &c. ee os 


Mr. Ursan, Gray’s-inn, Feb. 4. 

YOUR Correspondent Mr. Barker, 
in your last Supplement, page 579, 
has misnamed Mr. M’Lean, whose 
Christian name was Laughlin, not 
Lachlan. According to my recollec- 
tion of his hand-writing, it bore no 
resemblance to that of Junius, as 
given in the fac-simile copies publish- 
ed by Mr. Geo. Woodfall. M’Lean 
was a man of talent, but I have no 
conception of his having been able to 
write the Letters of Junius. That he 
was connected with Lord Shelburne, 
there is no doubt. It is not likely, 
therefore, that he should have written 
against his Lordship; but Junius in 
some of his Letters has spoken con- 
temptuously of that nobleman, who 
was never held in much esteem as a 
political character, andwas long known 
by the nick-name of Malagrida. 

it is said, in the letter quoted by 
Mr. Barker, that whenever Junius 
mentions Lord Temple’s brother-in- 
law, Lord Chatham, it is evidently 
with great caution and hesitancy. 
Now surely the writer could not have 
seen the early letters of Junius, writ- 
ten under other signatures, in which 
Lord Chatham is grossly abused for 
his support of the American Colonists 
(whom Junius considered as rebels), 
and for his Lordship’s opposition to 
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the Stamp Act. Junius even goes so 
far, as to treat Lord Chatham’ as a 
lunatic, nor is he much more civil’ to 
Lord Camden. 

Junius beyond all question was a 
decided Grenvillite, and I am tho- 
roughly persuaded he was known’ to 
the Grenville family. Indeed, I have 
heard, on very good authority, that 
the Law Citations, contained in one of 
Junius’s Letters to Lord Mansfield, 
were furnished by Counsellor Darel, 
and were sent by him from Stowe to 
Mr. Woodfall, the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiser; and yet I have never 
heard that any such animosity existed 
between the Grenvilles and Lord 
Mansfield, as could warrant their 
giving countenance to the severe and 
inhuman attacks made by Junius on 
the latter great man. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Barker’s 
correspondent, that the French Revo- 
lution grew out of the principles of 
Junius; but I think it sprung in a 
great measure from the resistance of 
the Americans, to whom, as I have 
already signified, Junius was fiercely 
inimical. 

In reference to the letter of Mrtas, 
page 592, it may be remarked, that his 
derivation of the word noon is not 
new. Dr. Pettingal noticed it in his 
Inquiry respecting Juries, published in 
1769. He observes, that among the 
Romans causes were not heard, nor 
business transacted in the afternoon, 
namely, after the n*-th (the dinner) 
hour, hora nona, reckoning from six 
o’clock in the morning, our three 
o’clock. Hence, he says, that the 
term noon, though it now means 12 
o’clock, which was formerly our din- 
ner hour, as it still is that of the 
working classes, now designated ope- 
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ratives. My A 
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CLutrTersuck, in Hist. of Herts, men- 
tions Ethelreda, dau. of Edw. Harrison, 
Esq. of Balls, co. Herts, by Fra. dau. of 
Reginald Bray, Esq. of Barrington, county 
of Gloucester, as mother of the Viscount de 
Townshend. In the same page this lady 
is called Audrey; and so likewise in the 
British Compendium and other Peerages, 
and on her monument at Hertford. Pre- 
suming that Ethelreda and Audrey are there- 
fore synonymous, I would yet ask, are Mr. 
C. and the editors of the Peerages correct 
in calling her the granddaughter of Bray ? or 
had Edward Harrison two wives ? because he’ 
is represented in Gent. Mag. for 1782, to 
have married ....., daughter of Thomas 
Whorwood, Esq. of Oxfordshire. J. L. 


—os 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXIX. 
Sr. Peter’s Cuuncu, HAMMERSMITH. 
Architect, Lapidge. 


IN continuation of our series of 
views of the new Churches in the me- 
tropolis and its vicinity, we this month 
lay before our readers as the first sub- 
ject in the accompanying engraving 
(see Plate I.) a north-west view of 
this building. It will be seen that 
the architect has adopted the Grecian 
style in his design. The plan isa pa- 
rallelogram, with a tower and lobbies 
at the western end. The superstruc- 
ture is built of Suffolk brick, with 
Bath stone dressings. The tower is 
entirely of stone. 

The west front consists of a tetra- 
style portico of the Grecian Ionic order, 
surmounted with a pediment, the co- 
lumns being fluted. The interco- 
lumniations are solid, the central being 
wider than the lateral ones, and con- 
taining the principal entrance, which 
is surmounted by a pediment resting 
on trusses, over which is a sunk 
panel. In each of the flanks is a 
lintelled doorway, with’a circular win- 
dow over it. Above the portico the 
elevation is carried on, in an attic, 
supported at the flanks with trusses, 
and relieved by a break in the centre, 
and pilasters at the ends; above the 
centre of the attic rises the tower, 
which commences with an octagonal 
pedestal, having unequal faces ; in the 
four larger ones, which correspond 
with the different fronts of the main 
erection, are circular apertures for 
dials. The succeeding portion of the 
design is cylindrical, being broken at 
equal intervals by four ante, which 
rise from above the smaller faces of 
the octagon basement, between which 
are arched windows; the whole is 
erowned with an entablature and block- 
ing course, the latter broken by cir- 
cular headed blocks placed over the 
ante. The finish of the structure is a 
graduated cupola, consisting of three 
steps, the highest. sustaining a_. gilt 
cross. The portico being of less width 
than the body of the Church, the wes- 
tern wall forms a ‘small wing at each 
side, to which the entablature and 
blocking-course, continued from the 
portico, constitute a crowning member. 

The flanks are uniform, The face 
of the wall is made by breaks into a 
central and lateral division, and is 
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crowned with the entablattre and 
blocking course as before. The archi- 
trave and frieze are brick; the mould- 
ings and cornice only being of stone. 
Each flank has five semicircular arched 
windows enclosed in architraves of 
stone. The east end is plain, the face 
of the wall relieved with breaks ; it 
has a segment arched window in the 
centre, and also two doors, used as 
subordinate entrances to the Church. 
The elevation is finished with the 
continued entablature, and above the 
centre is an attic flanked with trusses, 
corresponding with the principal front. 
The roof is slated. 
Tue INTERIOR 

is approached by three lobbies in the 
portico; the central is the basement 
story of the tower, and forms a porch 
to the principal entrance ; the others 
contain stairs to the galleries. The 
body of the Church is not divided into 
nave and ailes, but presents an un- 
broken area; it has consequently no 
striking architectural features. The 
walls are finished with an architrave ; 
and the ceiling, which is horizontal, is 
panelled by flying cornices into. com- 
partments, in four ranges longitudi-’ 
nally, and three in breadth. Each of 
the central compartments are subdi- 
vided into a large square and two nar- 
row oblong panels, the first contain- 
ing expanded flowers. A gallery oc- 
cupies the west end and the two sides 
of the Church ; it is sustained on Doric 
columns unfluted; the front is com- 
posed of an entablature and attic. 
The altar-screen, situated against the 
eastern wall, is painted in imitation 
of veined marble. It has a large panel 
in the centre, inscribed with the deca- 
logue ; and in side panels are the creed 
and paternoster. The whole is sur- 
mounted by an entablature, the frieze 
charged with flowers, and an attic, the 
several mouldings being continued 
from the galleries: over the side 
divisions are pediments with acro- 
teria. The pulpit and reading-desk, 
in obedience to the Commissioners’ di- 
rections, but in direct opposition to 
authority and propriety, are alike; 
they are varnished in imitation of oak, 
octagonal in plan, and-sustained on 
pillars of the same form, The organ 
is placed in the centre of the western 
portion of the gallery. The case is 
oak, and ornamented with two Ionic 
columns and two ante, @owned with 
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an entablature, with a pediment and 
acroteria over the centre. The font, 
situated beneath the west gallery, is a 
shallow vase of a circular form, de- 
signed from the antique, and sustained 
on a cylindrical pedestal. 

Taken as a whole, this Church pre- 
sents a very fair specimen of modern 
Grecian architecture. The tower has 
considerable merit. The design isnovel 
and pleasing, and the proportions are 
harmonious. The interior is however 
chaste and formal, displaying even a 
presbyterian nakedness, the dullness of 
which is increased by the purple fur- 
niture of the altar. The best Church 
which may be designed in this style, 
only proves the difficulty of appro- 
priating Grecian architecture to such 
buildings ; its coldness may suit the 
heartless school of the philosopher, 
but it chills the fervour of the devo- 
tion of the Christian. 

This Church will accommodate 1001 
persons in pews, and 690 in free seats, 
making a total of 1691. The amount 
of the contract was 12,2231. 8s. 4d. 
The site was given by George Scott, 
Esq. The first stone was laid on the 
16th May, 1827, and the Church was 
consecrated on the 15th of October, 
1829. The Bishop of London preached 
on the occasion. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuape., BETHNAL GREEN. 
Architect, Soane. 

The second subject in the same en- 
graving is a view of this Chapel, 
taken from the south-west. 

The plan is divided into nave and 
ailes, with vestries at the east end, 
and a tower and lobbies at the oppo- 
‘ site extremity. The spaciousness of 
the building is its most distinguishing 
feature ; there is little to admire either 
in its architecture or decorations, and 
it is moreover nearly a copy of the 
Walworth Church, built by the same 
architect (described in vol. xcv1. pt. ii. 
p- 201). It is lamentable to see a 
man of acknowledgedtalent and genius, 
eminent in his profession, and distin- 
guished by his admiration of the fine 
arts, building church after church 
from one and the same design, as if 
he were unable to produce the least 
variety. It is true that the works of 
Mr. Soane are not the only ones to 
which this remark applies, but the fre- 
quency of the defect is no palliation of 
it. It might be fairly inferred, from 
themonotony sostriking in the works of 
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our leading architects, that an utter 
dearth of talent and genius alone dis- 
tinguished the professors of this branch 
of the fine arts. In the course of our 
criticisms on the new Churches, we 
have not hesitated to point out this 
glaringly tasteless practice; and our 
plates show that the charge is not 
unfounded; but from Mr. Soane we 
augured better things, and therefore it 
is with regret that we are compelled 
to record our disappointment. 

The west front differs from Wal- 
worth in the absence of the portico, 
the place of which is supplied by four 
unsightly ante, placed at unequal dis- 
tances. In the central interval, which 
is the widest, is a door covered with a 
pediment, resting on consoles; and in 
the smaller intervals are subordinate 
entrances. Each of the wings or la- 
teral subdivisions of the front, has a 
large arched window, divided into two 
heights, the lower being inclosed in a 
stone panel. The elevation is finished 
by a cornice, over which is a blocking 
course, and above the centre an attic, 
the cornice of which, as well as the 
main building, is ornamented at the 
angles, or rather defaced, by those non- 
descript blocks of stone, with handles, 
which are to be found in all the works 
of this architect. Above the attic rises 
the tower, and how shall we describe 
appropriately this monstrous excres- 
cence? It assimilates with no Church 
tower we have ever seen, and more re- 
sembles the castles which figure on 
the backs of elephants in public-house 
signs. This tower is in two stories ; the 
first is square in plan, and has in each 
face an arched window, with a circular 
aperture, surrounded with a wreath 
over it to contain a dial. At each 
of the angles are two heavy insulated 
square ante, one placed behind the 
other, the front ones appearing a con- 
tinuation of those attached to the 
main structure. These appendages 
are capped with the architect’s fa- 
vourite blocks, and appear to be de- 
signed to give an useless and inade- 
quate breadth to the side view of the 
tower, and are peculiarly unsightly in 
this point of view, from whence our 
view is taken. The finish to this pon- 
derous basement is so diminutive, in 
comparison with the substructure, and 
so devoid of elevation, as to form a 
“* most lame and impotent conclusion” 
to the dwarfish structure. This por- 
tion consists of a small circular plinth, 
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ornamented with horizontal lines, or 
French rustics, crowned with a cor- 
nice, and surmounted by a bald conical 
cupola, much resembling a bee-hive, 
and terminated, as usual in Mr. Soane’s 
designs, with a huge weathercock in- 
stead of a cross. The wall of the 
circular plinth is pierced with four 
arched windows, and the cupola with 
four others. 

The flanks are divided by ante into 
eight compartments, each containing 
windows assimilating with those in 
the lateral divisions of the west front. 
All the ante, except those nearest to 
each extremity, are brick; the others 
are stone, and are terminated by the 
blocks. The east end is in three por- 
tions; the centre contains three arched 
windows, and is surmounted by an 
attic, over the centre of which is an 
acroterium, crowned with a pediment 
and acroteria ; below the windows are 
stairs descending tothecatacombs. The 
side divisions have attached vestries 
projecting from the main building; the 
elevation of which is finished with a 
pediment and acroteria. 

Tue INTERIOR 
is still more nearly a copy of Wal- 
worth, and is in a better taste than the 
outside, in consequence of the or- 
thodox arrangement of nave and ailes 
having been adhered to. 

It may be described as divided in 
length into eight divisions; the first 
is occupied by a vestibule extending 
along the whole of the west front, 
and which is subdivided into three 
porches, communicating laterally with 
each other, and to the body of the 
Chapel, by an equal number of en- 
trances. Over the central entrance 
the arms of his present Majesty have 
recently been erected, with the date 
1830, and the names of the Church- 
wardens subscribed ; the remaining 
seven divisions are within the body. 
The first at each extremity is parted 
from the rest by two parallel arches, 
crossing the body of the Church ina 
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transverse direction. The arches are 
formed of a segment of a circle, and the 
spandrilsare pierced with circles, having 
beaded edges. The side aisles are co- 
vered by circular arches ; the division 
towards the west is appropriated to 
galleries, and that at the east to a 
chancel ; the remaining divisions are 
made by colonnades of unfluted Doric 
columns of the Greek variety, ranging 
longitudinally, and making a nave and 
side ailes; they are surmounted by an 
architrave and cornice, on which is an 
arcade of semicircular arches, equal in 
number to the intercolumniations be- 
low. The piers are slender and octan- 
gular; the arches spring immediately 
from them, without imposts. The ceil- 
ing is horizontal, and the nave is some- 
what higher than the other parts, and 
is made by reeds into square panels, 
The chancel and ailes have sunken 
panels equal to their respective breadths. 
A gallery at the west end contains the 
organ in a mahogany case. The front 
of the gallery is panelled, and orna- 
mented with consoles. In one of the 
panels is inscribed ‘‘ This Chapel was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London, on the 16th October, 1828.’’ 
Another records the erection of the 
organ in 1829. In addition to this 
gallery there are others in the side 
ailes. 

Thealtar screen is composed of three 
divisions, acentre and projecting wings. 
The latter are covered with pediments, 
to which cherubs are applied by way 
of acroteria. The central division is 
also covered with a pediment, which 
embraces the other two; in the tym- 
panum of the latter a dove. The altar 
table is mean and uncovered. 

The pulpit and desk, placed at ashort 
distance from the altar-rails, are alike 
in design and dimensions; they are 
hexagonal, and sustained on a single 
pillar, which expands to the size of 
the pulpit. Each angle is worked into 
a triple reeded column, with Doric 
caps.* 





* A Correspondent, A. W. speaking of this Chapel, says, ‘‘ the usual positions of the read- 
ing-desk and pulpit are reversed. Prayers are certainly not there read at the north side 
of the communion-table, but at the south ; it is impossible to discover the reason of this 
anomaly. The pulpit and reading-desk are precisely similar in construction, and it is to be 
regretted that the presegt exemplary Bishop of London, who prevented the Church being 
dedicated to St. George, because his name was not to be found in the Scriptures, should 
not also have interfered to prevent the deviation from established practice, and 1 believe 
even from the Rubric, in this respect also.”"—In the numerous Churches in the metro 
lis, no certain rule seems to have been observed in the choice of the situation of the pulpit 
and desk. At St. Mary-le-Bow, a high authority as I should conceive, the whole are 
grouped on the south side. At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, before the alterations, they were 
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The interior, as we remarked in 
the outset, is far superior to the outside 
of the building ; and it is but just and 
fair to the architect to observe, that 
the same praise. is due to the struc- 
ture which we awarded to Wal- 
worth Church, for the essential qua- 
lities of light and distinctness of hear- 
ing, both of which it enjoys to a de- 
gree beyond many Churches of recent 
construction. A large proportion of 
the centre of the Churchisappropriated 
to the poor, and it is pleasing to add 
that a numerous attendance of this 
class of the congregation forms the 
strongest evidence of the necessity, as 
well as the utility of the erection of 
additional Churches. No surer anti- 
dote to the depravity which is too ap- 
parent in this parish, can be afforded, 
than the celebration of divine wor- 
ship, according to the doctrines and 
forms of our esteemed Establishment. 
Every new Church that is opened, af- 
fords an additional proof that a strong 
attachment to the Establishment exists 
among all classes, and that if Churches 
are provided they will be attended, 
notwithstanding the abuse of the nu- 
merous enemies of the Church, who, 
feeling conscious that their own eleva- 
tion can only be built on the ruin of 
the Church, strain every nerve, and 
use every expedient to effect this, the 
ultimate and only object of dissent and 
schism. 

This Chapel contains 800 in pews, 
and 1200 in free seats. The contract 
amounted to 17,6387. 18s. including 
incidental expenses and architect’s 
commission. The first stone was laid 
on the 26th June, 1826 ; and the chapel 
‘was consecrated, as before observed, 
on the 16th Oct. 1828. E. I. C. 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Feb. 1. 

IT has been for some time laid down 
by a far famed writer on political 
economy, that the human race in Bri- 
tain doubles itself in every twenty- 
five years and as it were, by a geo- 
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metrical ratio. Judging from the 
census taken in the year 1801, 1811, 
and 1821, at intervals of ten years, 
this estimation does not appear to ac- 
cord with the fact. In 1801 the po- 
pulation amounted to 10,942,646; in 
1811, to 12,596,803 ; and in 1821, to 
14,391,631. The difference between 
the two first is 1,654,157; andthe dif- 
ference between the census of 1821 
and 1811, is 1,794,828; and by add- 
ing these, and taking the half, the 
average increase is 1,724,497.5,a result 
militating quite against the philoso- 
pher’s hypothesis. It is also confi- 
dently asserted, that food increases 
only in an arithmetical ratio, while 
there can be no accurate data for ar- 
riving at such a conclusion, as the 
quantum of food must depend on agri- 
cultural exertion, animal produce, and 
importation of corn. The increase of 
numbers is still greater in Ireland, and 
must prove a serious source of distress, 
if not met, ere long, by some adequate 
remedy. On reflection, the cultiva- 
tion of the waste lands, amounting to 
seventeen millions of acres, would by 
spade husbandry by paupers, occasion 
a great outlay of money, without being 
adequately productive, for a consider- 
able period. It would be much more 
eligible to sell these lunds, as the wealthy 
purchasers would necessarily employ 
a great part of the labourers out of 
employment in their cultivation. The 
capital procured by such sale would 
furnish a lasting fund for defraying 
the expense of sending to Canada, 
with their own free will and assent, at 
proper periods, certain portions of the 
excess of the population, who might 
be required to bind themselves and 
their heirs to repay to the native 
country, at least a part of the expen- 
diture in locating them in a British 
colony. Voluntarily, or parochially, 
for obvious reasons, the requisite funds 
cannot be raised. As all are concern- 
ed, all must contribute, by means of 
the most equitable mode, a moderate 
property-tax ; to compensate for which, 





on the north side. The Rubric seems only to refer to the communion service. ‘The 
Bishop of London would, I hope, bave given a better reason for adopting St. John for the 
Chapel than A, W. assigns, for that would go to exclude St. Chrysostom and St. Athana- 
sius from the Liturgy, and show that the installation service of the Order of the Garter 
was not only unscriptural, but that his brethren of Winchester and Salisbury were incou- 
sistent in allowing this unscriptural Saint to be there styled ‘* the blessed Martyr and 


Soldier in Christ.” 


I should conceive that the Prelate’s objection was rather against 


naming the Church after the reigning monarch, than to its having for its patron the tutelar 
seint of the kingdom of England, ‘‘ our champion thrice renowned, St. George.” 
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assessed taxes frequently adverted to, 
and of an unequal description, would 
be taken off. The beer rendered cheap 
is found to demoralise more than it 
benefits. The half of the three mil- 
lions relinquished, would, laid again 
on this article, yield an emigration- 
fund which must be raised by some 
means, to take off the dangerous pres- 
sure of an excess of population with- 
out sufficient employment, and stinted 
in food and former comforts. 

The Americans hold a steady eye on 
Canada, of which they will in time at- 
tempt to deprive us. The present in- 
habitants are principally of French 
descent ; and they might not be averse 
to become American subjects. This 
is a valid argument for increasing the 
strength of British population in Ca- 
nada, convenient also by contiguity, 
and in a great measure by congenia- 
lity of climate. As these emigrations 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
must unavoidably in future be on a 
large scale, great embarrassment; if 
not distress, will arise in the begin- 
ning, if the locality is not in some de- 
gree previously prepared for the ex- 
pected settlers. Even the subject Re- 
form itself, frequently treated of judi- 
ciously in your really useful publica- 
tion, is hardly paramount to making a 
permanent provision for the hundred 
and seventy-two thousand and odd of 
annual increase of the population, ex- 
clusive, I believe, of the Irish increase. 

Our oldest records, the sacred Scrip- 
tures, inform us, that for the general 
welfare, gradations among mankind 
were ordained; and it appears ‘that 
the land was intended to maintain all 
born on it, but not in idleness, as the 
same writings inform us that to eat 
people must work. We require, at 
this moment, the head of an Adam 
Smith to tell us what arrangements 
ought equitably to be in force between 
the landlord and tenant, for the due 
maintenance of the agricultural la- 
bourer; and this question the impe- 
rious force of circumstances, unhappily 
arising from the case, appears to be 
urging to an obvious and unavoidable 
conclusion. This mighty nation sees 
and bears evils, long before it applies 
a manifest remedy. The lives of many 
of our Clergy were endangered, in ille- 
gally exacting a reduction of tithes. 
This hostility arises from their being 
received in kind. The Clergyman and 
tenant ought not to come in contact, 
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not even by composition. The land- 
lord should deliver his due tithe to the 
Clergyman, in accordance with a pe- 
riodical arrangement between landlord 
and tenant, founded on alteration in 
the value or rent of land. The present 
procedure injures the attachment that 
ought to subsist between parishioners 
and their pastor. If a moderate pro- 
perty-tax be substituted for disad- 
vantageous taxes taken off, the great 
bulk of tenants will be greatly bene- 
fitted, as they or most of them will be 
exempted in the scale. A small re- 
duction of rent, in addition to this, 
and to the relief from certain of the 
Assessed Taxes, will fully enable the 
tenant at all times to grant adequate 
wages to his labourers. The Property 
Tax will be according to a scale of in- 
come. For want of this, this tax was 
formerly unequal and unjust. For in- 
stance, suppose two gentlemen with 
large families to educate, and that one 
of them has an income of 1000/. and 
the other 5000/. a year. Were there 
no scale, the former, at 51. per cent. 
would pay 50/. and the latter 2501. 
Now, Mr. Urban, the man of minor 
income must part with necessaries, 
while the other dispenses with luxu- 
ries only, if even that. 

We have pamphlet - writers now, 
who are constantly inculcating that 
landowners only pay the public bur- 
dens. I am an inhabitant of a town, 
and if these writers will favour me 
with a call, I shall convince them that 
we pay poor rates, church rates, county 
and city rates, way rates, house tax, 
and a multiplicity of other matters, 
from which the landowner is exempt. 
These writers are severely handled in 
the periodical prints, because they do 
much mischief with unblushing ef- 
frontery ; and from ignorance of their 
subject, create discontent where har- 
mony is always desirable. 

Yours, &c. JoHun Macpona.p. 
——= 
Some brief Notices of the Family of 
CopinceEr, of Buxhall, co. Suffolk. 
(Concluded from p. 15.) 

THE following extract from ‘‘ Laven- 
ham Church,”’ a poem from “‘ the pen 
of a Child of Nature,” thus charac- 
terises the Rev. Henry Copinger, whose 
goodly deeds we noticed in our last 
number. 


*¢ The great guod Copinger, whose godly ways 
*Twere well to imitate in modera days ; 
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Maintain’d a character which grac’d our 
land, 

And for its meed a laurel might demand. 

Oxford’s unlawful offers he refus'd, 

Forbad the sacred rites to be abus’d. 

Oh! let not sacrilege our conscience stain, 
Wrong not the sacred place for earthly gain; 
Success itself will prove the cause of pain.” 


Mr. Copinger had issue by Anne 
his wife six sons and four daugh- 
ters, viz.: 1. William, of whom hereaf- 
ter ; 2. Ambrose, who was baptised on 
the 29th of Dec. 1583; and who, in 
1619, was presented to the Rectory of 
Buxhall, and on the 23d of Dec. 1622 
to that of Lavenham. He married Ju- 
dith, the only daughter of Roger Ke- 
dington, of Acton, gent. by whom he 
had issue two sons, Ambrose and 
Henry, and three daughters, of whom 
Margaret, the third daughter, married 
Thos. Burly, gent. by whom she had 
issue. 

3. Henry, who was seated at Kersey, 
and married Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of John Sampson, of Samp- 
son’s Hall, in that parish. 4. Ralphe, 
who was a merchant in London, and 
who, dying at Branford, in Suffolk, 
was interred in that church, with the 
following inscription on a flat stone : 

Copinger arms and crest. 

«¢ Lett the name and memorie of Ralphe 
Copinger, gent. Citize’ and Mercer of Lon- 
don, bee as a sweet oyntment poured out; 
who lived & dyed a good citize’, a loveing 
Husband, a carefull Fathe’, & a true sonne 
of the church of England. He marryed Ka- 
theryne (a most vertuous woman) the daugh- 
ter of Valentyn Frankly", gent., & by her 
left 3 sonnes and 2 daughters. 

«¢ Who, coming hither, health for to repaire, 

Changed earth for heaven, by changeng of 

the ayer. 
¢¢ Obijt Julij An’.Dom’.1658, ztat. suz 62.” 

5. Francis, who was seated at Bran- 
ford, on a daughter of whom there is 
this inscription on a table monument 
in the nave of the Church of Akenham 
in Suffolk : 

Arms of Copinger. 

“¢ Under this marble stone restet® the hody 
of Elizabeth Fynn, late wife of Robt Fynn 
of this parish, and daughter of Francis Co- 
pinger of Bramford, gent, who departed this 
life September the 14th, 1683. 

‘¢ For nineteen yeares, I liv’d a virgin life, 

For seventeen more, being marryed, liv’d 

a wife ; 

At thirty-six, pale death my life assail’d, 

And as I liv’d, [dy’d, belov’d, bewail’d.”” 
‘* Here resteth the body of Ro>. Fyon, who 
departed this life the 6th of July, 1686.” 
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6. Thomas, who was presented by 
his brother William to the Rectory 
of Buxhall in 1662, and who died in 
1685. Of the daughters, Anne mar- 
ried Joseph Tye, of Clopton, gent., 
who died on the 5th of August, 1685, 
and was interred in the nave of that 
church, where, on a flat stone, is this 
inscription to his memory : 

“* Here resteth the body of Joseph Tye, 
gentleman, late of Clopton, who departed 
this life August 5th, Anno Domini 1685.” 

From this Mr. Henry Copinger, 
the Rector of Lavenham, was descend- 
ed the wife of John Moore, of Kent- 
well Hall, esq. 

V. I now return to William Copin- 
ger, his eldest son. He married Mary, 
the daughter of Richard Goodday, of 
Kettlebaston, gent. and dying on the 
13th of Jan. 1648, was interred in the 
chancel of the church of Buxhall, 
where, on a flat stone, is this inscrip- 
tion to his memory, in small capitals : 


‘* Here lyeth the body of William Copin- 
ger, esq., expecting the joyfull resurrection, 
who marryed Mary ye daughter of Richard 
Goodday, of Kettlebarston, esq., by whom 
hee had issue 2 sonnes and 6 daughters ; 
and after he had lived peaceablely, charita- 
blely, and piously, departed this life com- 
fortablely, the 13th of January, 1648, in 
the 67th yeare of his age. 

*¢ Maria illius relicta, charissimo conjugi, 
pietatis ergo, mcerens posuit.”” 


His wife deceased on the 4th of 
March, 1663, and was interred in the 
same place, with this inscription on a 
flat stone to her memory : 

“*Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Mary Co- 
pinger, the rellict of William Copinger, esq. 
who died the 4th day of March 1663.” 


They had issue two sons and six 
daughters ; viz. Henry, of whom here- 
after ; and William, who in 1662 was 
presented by his mother to the rectory 
of Buxhall, and who, dying in 1684-5, 
was buried in the chancel of that 
church, where, on a flat stone, is an 
inscription to his memory, now illegi- 
ble, with these arms, Copinger, im- 
paling a lion rampant. One of the 
daughters, Ann, married Reeve, 
and dying on the 30th of April, 1692, 
was interred in the chancel of the 
same church, where, on a flat stone, is 
the following memorial : 

‘Here under lyeth the body of Dame 


Ann Reeve, who departed this life the last 
day of April, 1692.” 





VI. Henry Copinger, the eldest son 
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of William and Mary his wife, succeed- 
ed his father as Lord of the Manor of 
Buxhall. He married Mary the daugh- 
ter of Henry Herris, of Shenfield, in 
Essex, gent., and of Mary his wife, 
the daughter of Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, Bart., and dying on the 4th of 
October, 1675, was buried in the 
chancel of the church of Buxhall, 
where, on a black marble slab, is this 
inscription to his memory, in capitals: 

Arms: Copinger, impaling, on a bend 
wavy, three estoilettes. 

*¢ Henrici Copinger, Arm", hic habes to- 
tum gq? ceelum n’ habet. Qui uxorem duxit 
Mariam, fil#m X" Herris de villa Shen- 
field, in agro Essexiensi, Arm*, ex qua sus- 
tulit quinquies quaterq. puerper&; supersti- 
tes filium filiasq. tres. Hos omnes, licet 
charissimos, lubens reliquit X"i* die iv. An® 
D'ni MpcLxxv°. Properavit scilt quo sanc- 
tius celebraret maximum cum superis natale. 
7Etat* An®° tiv°. Hoc monumentum dicta 
Maria pietatis ergd posuit.” 

He left issue a son and three daugh- 
ters, viz.: ‘ 

VII. William, who received his 
academical education at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of A.B. in 1677, 
and to that of A.M. in 1681. In 1685 
he was presented by his father to the 
Rectory of Buxhall, and deceased in 
1708. Anne, who was born in 1661, 
and, dying on the 21st of Sept. 1693, 
was interred in the chancel of that 
church, where, on a flat stone, is this 
inscription to her memory: 

Arms of Copinger in a lozenge. 

‘¢ Here lyeth the body of Aune Copinger, 
one of the daughters of Henry Copiager of 
Buxhall in the county of Suffolk, esq., who 
departed this life the 21st of September 
1693, and in the yeare of her age 32.” 


VIII. And Sarah, who married 
Thomas Hill, clerk. He was born in 
1678; and received his academical edu- 
cation at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1700; to that of A.M. 
in 1704; and to that of S.T. P. in 
1719. In 1709, he was presented by 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Sarah Co- 
pinger, widow, to the Rectory of Bux- 
hall; and, dying on the 4th of Sept. 
1743, was interred in the chancel of 
that church, where, on a mural tablet, 
is this inscription to his memory : 

«In memory of Thomas Hill, Doctor of 
Divinity, many years Rector of this Parish, 
and in commission of the peace for this 


county. He married Sarah, daughter and 
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sole heiress of Henry Copinger, esq., Lord 
of this Manor, be chen te had. several 
children. He died Sept. 4th, 1743, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, and rests in hopes 
of a blessed immortality. Disce quid es, 
quid eris, memor esto quod morieris. 

** Near him lyes his eldest son, Thomas 
Hill, esq., Lord of this Manor, and Patron 
of this Church; he died Sept. 5, 1746, 
aged 35 years. 

** By the side of his grave are deposited 
the remains of his wife, who departed her 
life May 4th, 1748, aged 28. And near this 
marble lye two sons and a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Henry Hill. 

** Thomas died Feb. 11, 1747, aged 2 
years and 9 months.—Susan died April 22, 
1755, aged 8 months; and Thomas died 
June 15, 1756, aged 5 weeks and 4 days.— 
Lydia, daughter of Thomas Hill, esq. died 
May 8th, 1759, aged 13 years.—Martin, 
son of H. Hill, D.D. died Feb. 26, 1761, 
aged 12 years.—Sarah Hill, relict of Thos. 
Hill, D.D. died Jan. 17, 1762, aged 75 
years.—Copinger, son of H. Hill, D.D. 
died Sept. 3, 1765, aged 6 years.” 


Dr. Hill left issue several children, 
of whom, Thomas, the eldest, deceased 
on the 5th of September, 1746, leaving 
issue by his wife, who died on the 4th 
of May, 1748, an only daughter, Ly- 
dia, who departed this life on the 8th 
of May 1759, in the 13th year of her age. 

IX. Henry, the second son, was 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of 
A.B. in 1737, to that of A.M. in 1751, 
and to that of S. T. P. in 1763. In 
1741, he was presented to the Rectory 
of Tostock, and in 1743 to that of 
Buxhall. He deceased on the 8th of 
Nov. 1775, and was interred in the 
chancel of the church of Buxhall, 
where, on a mural tablet, is this in- 
scription to his memory : 


‘¢ Henry Hill, D.D. obiit sth Nov, 
1775, anno etatis 60.” 





He married Susan , who dying on 
the 8th of Sept. 1794, was interred in 
the same place, where, on another mu- 
ral tablet, is this inscription to her 
memory : 

** Susan Hill, relict of Henry Hill, D.D., 
obiit Sept. 8, 1794, aged 77.” 

They left issue 
daughters, viz. : 

X. Henry, who was born in 1747, 
a brief memoir of whom is given at pp. 
282 and 648 of vol. xcvi. pt.2. He 
was interred in the chancel of the 
church of Buxhall, with this inscrip- 
tion to his memory : 





son and —— 
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*¢ Henry Hill, A.M. obiit 31st July 1826, 
anno ztatis 79.” 





He married the daughter of —— 
Tweed, of Stoke by Clare, gent. by 
whom he left no issue. 

The Arms borne by the Copingers 
of Buck’shall were—Bendy of six, Or 
and Gul. on a fess Az. three plates. 
Crest: a Chamois-deer’s head Sable. 

In the chancel of the church of 
Weting St. Mary, in Norfolk, is this 
inscription : Copinger, impaling, on a 
bend, three cinquefoils, Kirkham. 


«¢ Gregory Copinger, of Bromehill-house, 
who dy’d the 10th Feb. 1724, aged 65 years. 
Elizabeth his wife, bury’d the 19 of July, 
1702, aged 40 years.” 


Yours, &c. a. % 
—_—-— 
Mr. UrsBan, Feb. 9. 


THE numerous readers of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine are under great 
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obligations to your Correspondent, 
who now dates from the Glebe House, 
Navestock, for his communications on 
thesubjects of genealogy and biography ; 
and his known accuracy is such, that 
it is with considerable hesitation that 
I now address you upon the notices of 
the family of Copinger, which appear 
in your last Number, p.12. There is 
great confusion in the several pedi- 
grees of this family, concerning the 
early descents. I very much doubt” 
whether Henry Copinger, who married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Jermyn of 
Rushbrook, was the brother of Sir 
William C. the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and the.son of Walter Copinger, 
who died in 1532; indeed in two or 
three pedigrees of the family in my 
possession, no less than two genera- 
tions are interposed between the said 
Walter, and the said Henry. The pe- 
digrees I allude to, give the descents 
as under : 





T 
Sir William Copinger, Walter, or Wil-=-Beatrix, John C 


Lord Mayor of London 
1512; died 1512. 


liam C. of Bux- 
hall, 1512. 


Walter Copinger.== . 
L T ie, 
- of Roger 3 daugh- 
da.of— North Oken- C. ters. 
Asherst. den, Essex. 


| 








r 
John Copinger, 1512 ;=-Joan, dau. and coh. of Wm. Bond, of 
London, and of Kent. 


ob. 1517. 





1 
Thomas, 1512. 


Henry Coppinger, of a Hoo, Kent, and of=Agnes, da. of Sir Thomas Jermyn; 
u 


xhal 


Another pedigree in my possession 
makes William Copinger, who married 
Asherst, the son and not the brother 
of Sir William C. the Lord Mayor. 

I have in my possession a small 
pamphlet of three leaves, not paged, 
in 4to, printed at London, for T. Bates, 
by B. A. in 1641, entitled “‘ A Sea- 
sonable Specch by Sir Nathaniell Cop- 
pinger, spoken in the High Court of 
Parliament, Oct. 14, 1641, for the 
bringing of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to his long expected Tryall. And 
concerning the Expulsion of Papists, 
in respect of their late dangerous Plots; 
and the correcting of Separatists, in 
regard of their Errors.” 

Perhaps your Correspondent above- 
mentioned, or some other, may be able 
to give some information about the 
above Sir Nathaniel C. I cannot find 
his name in the list of Members, in 
the Parliamentary History, nor in any 
account of the family which I have 
met with. I should be very glad to 
have something about him. Also to 
ascertain how Edmund Copinger, who 


died 1600. 

was one of the followers of William 
Hacket, the pretended Prophet, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was con- 
nected with the Suffolk family. See 
Biog. Dict. art. Hacket. Also the 
connection of Gregory Copinger of 
Bromehill House (in Weting St. Mary) 
Norfolk, who died in 1724; his daugh- 
ter and heir Sarah married Thomas 
Moyle, Esq. De A; ae 
‘In p. 14, col. 1, line 33, for favit we 
should read pavit; in col. 2, line 7, for 
Burly, Burlz; in the inscriptions Copinger 
should have only one p; col. 2, |. 28, for 
Clopton read Copinger. The arms on the 
large shield over the monument of Henry 
Copinger are:—1 and 6. Copinger.—2. 
Sturmyn. Qy. Or and Gules; on a bend 
Sable three escalloups Argent.—s. . Bond. 
Argent, two bends Sable, in sinister chief 
a cross croslet of the Last.—4. Alphage. 
Argent, a fesse between three boars’ heads 
couped, fesse ways, Sable.—5. Petytt. 
Argent, a chevron engrailed between three 
bugle-horns Sable, stringed Gules.—The 
arms of Fisher are: Argent, on a chevron 
between three demi-lions rampant Gules, as 
many Plates. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 15. 

« IN your last number you gave some 
ng notices of the family of 
* with whose name, 
whatever may have been his political 
érrors, we = & cannot avoid associat- 





ing that interest’ which ever attends 
the “‘ greatly fallen.” 
* T*herewith send you (Plate II.) a 
view of the fortress in which the éx- 
Ministers of Charles’ the Tenth are 
iow confined. Some modern views of 
Ham may, pegesbiy have been pub- 
lished, although I have not met*with 
them ; but the present gives-a general 
idea of the size and’ aspect of the 
place, and shows its wretehedly damp 
and-marshy situation.- It h&s been 
copied from the Topographia Galli of 
Caspar Merian, published at Frankfort 
in’ 1656. p 
iam is in the ancient province of 
Picardy and comté of Vermandois, at 
about an equal distance from Peronne 
and St. Quentin. It stands, like those 
towns, on the banks of the Somme ; 
and the affluence of a small river, 
called the Baine, combining with its 
flat situation, surrounds it entirely 
with marshes. ” It is thus rendered one 
of the strongest places'in the country. 

Before the year’876, Ham is said to 
have been the capital of a country 
called le Hamois. ~ It long had lords 
of its name, of whom: the last ‘died 
before the year 1374. Fhe lordship sub- 
sequently passed through the houses 
of ‘Couci, d’Enghien, Luxembourg, 
Rohan, Vendéme, and Navarre; and was 
fejoined to the Crown when Henri IV. 
became King .of Franée. In 1645 it 
came into the hands of the house of 
la Porte Mazarin. ee 

‘Ham has three parishes—St. Pierre, 
St. Martin, and St. Sulpite.’ A-Mayor 
was éstablished before the year 1188. 
“The Castle was:built and fortified by 
Louis :de Luxembourg, known’ by the 
name of the Constable’de‘ St. Pol, 
about the year 1470. ‘The principal 
tower, which is round, ‘has walls 
thirty-six feet thick, a hundred in dia- 
meter, and the same in height. 

There is-a plan of the town in Me- 
rian’s work; and among the drawings 
belonging to the’ King’s collection in 
the British’ Museum (1x1x.- 47) will 
be found two others. On one of them 
is a rough view of the town; and an 
elevation, section, and three plans of 
the tower of the Constable de. St. Pol. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1831: 
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In the year 1557, after the capture 
of St. Quentin’s (the pillage of which, 
it will be remembered, Philip gave to 
his English allies*), the town of Ham 
was burnt by the French themselves, 
but the citadel fell into the power of 
the Spaniards. 

In 1615 there happened another 
fire, occasioned by lightning ; in which 
a hundred and twenty houses, and a 
church, were burnt, and many lives 
were lost. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, after Paris had fallen entirely 
under the dominion of the Republi- 
cans, the Royalist party had for some 
time their head-quarters at Ham; and 
in the Memoirs of the Prince of Conde, 
are several letters of members of the 
Royal Family, written during that pe- 
riod, and particularly some in which 
the King’s murder is alluded to, which 
are dated from Ham. 

The late Ministers of France, Messrs. 
de Polignac,t Peyronnet, Chantelauze, 
and Guernon Ranville, were removed 
from Vincennes at ten o’clock on the 
evening of the 29th of December. In 
the carriages were Lieut.-Colonel Del- 
piec, who is appointed Governor of the 
fort of Ham; Lieut.-Colonel Lavocat, 
of the national guard of Paris; Cap- 
tain Guibout, an officer attached to the 
department of the Minister of War; 
and another officer of the national 
guard. General Daumesnil delivered 
up the prisoners to Lieut.-Colonel 
Delpiec. Messrs. de Polignac and 
Chantelauze were in the first carriage, 
and with them Lieut.-Colonel Delpiec 
and Colonel Lavocat. In the second 
were Messrs. de Peyronnet and Guer- 
non Ranville, and with them the two 
other officers. The escort was com- 
posed of two squadrons of Hussars, 
who were relieved between La Villette 
and Le Bourget by two squadrons of 
Chasseurs. Detachments were also 
stationed on the road to the fort of 
Ham, where the prisoners arrived on 
the 30th, at noon. 





* Who shortly after paid the penalty of 
losing Calais. There was a castle named 
Hammes near Calais, ‘which, with Guisves, 
frequently occurs in the later records of the 
English dominion in France. 

t It was at first stated that M. de Polignac 
was to suffer separate confinement at Mont 
St. Michael. It does not appear how far 
this was actually intended ;' nor, if intended, 
for what reason the purpose was changed.” 
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In a letter from Ham, dated the 6th 
of January, and inserted in a Paris 
paper, is an account of the expenses 
incurred for the ex-Ministers, and of 
the mode in which they are treated. 
Their breakfast costs a franc and a half 
each, their dinner five francs, and the 
service of their chambers a franc and 
quarter. Their washing is nine francs 
a month, and the whole monthly 
charge for the four prisoners amounts 
to about 966 francs, or somewhat less 
than 40/.; that is, about 4701. a-year. 
They are described as being well 
lodged, and well treated in every re- 
spect. They occupy four officers’ rooms 
in the castle, the doors of which open 
into the same corridor or passage ; and 
they are allowed to communicate when 
they please in a fifth room, which they 
make their dining-room. 

The following is an extract from 
another letter, dated Jan. 20: 

. © The garrison of this city and fortress, 
which before the removal of the ex- Ministers 
was composed of but one company of vete- 
aus, is now augmented to 700 men. The 
fort is furfiished with eight pieces of can- 
non, three of which are 8-pounders, three 
12-pounders, and two of a large calibre. 
The corps of gens-d’armes has been tripled. 
A house has been taken for their barracks. 
The town of Ham has now the appearance 
of a fortified place. The families of the ac- 
cused are arriving in succession, and taking 
up their residence in the town. Madame 
Guernon Ranville, her son, and a nurse, 
arrived a few days since, and has taken apart- 
ments with the intention of remaining here. 
Mesdames de Perpignan have also taken a 
house from the Mayor of Ham, and are to 
pay a rent of 800 francs a-year. The fur- 
niture arrived here yesterday from Paris. It 
is said that Madame de Polignac would have 
been here ere this, only she was detained 
in making a proper selection of furniture. 
Madame de Chantelauze persists in occupy- 
ing her humble cell. The prisoners are all 
in ptetty good health, with the exception of 
M. de Chantelauze, who is constantly trou- 
bled with rheumatism. The ex-Ministers 
seem to live on the best terms.”’ 


~ 


Tue Sect aNp NaTION OF THE SIKHS. 


THE following outline of the his- 
tory of the Sikhs, as a sect and nation, 
is derived from a document written by 
Major George Birch, political assistant 
to Sir David Ochterlony ; and, on his 
temoval in 1817, nominated his suc- 
cessor in the affairs of the Sikhs, till 
the year 1822. a 

The founder of this extensive sect 
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was a Kutree, residing near Jellinder, 
between the Sutlug and Beeah rivers, 
who, either through conviction of the, 
fallacy of.the religion. in the profes-. 
sion of which he was born,—or from 
the vanity of wishing to attract atten- 
tion,—or from the anticipation of at- 
taching to himself numbers, equivalent 
generally to power and dominion in 
the times in which he lived,—or from 
whatever motive, produced this result, 
—that his followers, after feeling their 
power, tried how they could apply it 
to the improvement of their temporal 
condition. 

For many years they wandered about 
the country, and were very trouble- 
some to the Mogul government, by 
their depredations and assumptions : 
and it was frequently necessary to re- 
press them by force. Nanuk, the 
founder, wisely ordained in the infancy 
of the establishment that arms should 
not be used. This ordinance was ob- 
served, until his tenth descendant, 
Gooroo Govin, finding they could not 
rise in their ambitious views without 
the sword, proclaimed the use of it 
meritorious and noble. Whoever ap- 
plied it to their general cause was to be 
dignified by the name of Singh (or 
Lion) ; and their salutation to each 
other became ‘‘Wah Gooroo gee-ke- 
futteh,”” or, ‘‘ Applause to the victo- 
rious Gooroo;’’ which is generally 
used to this day. 

The Fakeers, religious mendicants 
and priests of the Singhs, are called 
Eckallees. They are very insolent, 
turbulent, and licentious ; delighting 
and exulting in bloodshed, in which 
their sacred character of Eckallee often 
saves them, in an astonishing manner, 
from punishment. 

Nanuk was born in summut 1556; 
and this being 1872, makes it 322 
years ago. He had two sons; but one 
of his disciples, named Ungut, suc- 
ceeded to his spiritual office, after the 
age of seventy ; and it is said that he 
commenced preaching his new doc- 
trine at the age of sixteen. The third 
in succession was a disciple named 
Ummer Dhas ; the fourth Ram Dhas; 
the fifth Urgun ; the sixth Hurgovin ; 
the seventh Hurroy ; the eighth Hur- 
kissun ; the ninth Taig Bahadar ; the 
tenth, Gooroo Govin. 

The fourth priest, Ram Dhas, had 
two daughters, from whom are de- 
scended the present holy race, called 
Sodies. Nanuk’s descendants are 
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calied Baidees. Those called Shiheeds 
are so denominated from having exhi- 
bited particular acts of bravery and 
devotion in establishing Gooroo Go- 
vin’s doctrine, relative to the use of 
the sword. The Nehungs are so called, 
merely frora going naked. 

The Sikhs admit converts from all 
religions. They are directed by the 
code, written by Nanuk, called the 
Grunth, to respect the Shaster, and to 
consider it the Divine law; to reve- 
rence and pay adoration to the Ganges, 
and to other places regarded holy by 
the Hindoos ; also to revere the Cow: 
but to renounce idolatry. They are 
directed not to shave their beards or 
heads, to dress after a particular 
fashion,* and to burn the dead. 

The attempts of the Singhs to gain 
dominion were constantly frustrated, 
until about A.D. 1760, when the Su- 
badar of Sirhind, named Zien Khan, 
who was a kind of Viceroy of the Mo- 
gul Sovereigns in the tract between 
the Jumna and Beeah rivers, having 
caused two of the sons of Gooroo Go- 
vin to be destroyed, the Sikhs were 
immediately roused to vengeance; and 
having assembled in great numbers, 
succeeded in killing Zien Khan, and 
routing his forces.¢ After this, the 
declining power of the Mussulman 
Government was unable to cope with 
them, and they established themselves 
so firmly, that they have continued to 
the present day increasing their re- 
sources. 

According to the abilities and en- 
terprise of individuals, chiefships, and 
independent as well as dependent 
states and communities, were esta- 
blished ; and between the Jumna and 
Sutlug rivers there are at present four 
Rajahs ; and a fifth chief, the Kythul, 
not inferior to them. But one of his 
ancestors having been honoured by 
their holy Gooroo with the’ appellation 
of Bhye (or Brother) the family have 
adopted that, as a distinction, rather 
than the name of Rajah. The first in 
rank and wealth is the Patialah Rajah ; 
the second, Jeendh; the third, Ky- 
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thul; the fourth, Naba; the fifth, 
Munny Majra. 

There are also many chiefs, styled 
Surdars ; who have from two lakhs to 
twenty thousand rupees of annual re- 
venue. ‘These are the Chiefs of Lad- 
wer, Rooper, Thanessur, Maloud, Um- 
ballah, Booreah, Ridhor, and others. 
Many are in a state of subserviency to 
the superior Chiefs, in the following de- 
grees. Missildarisalandholder,whoob- 
tained possession of some villages, but 
wanting the aid of a powerful neigh- 
bour, attached himself to some chief ; 
and it became their mutual interest to 
remain combined. But no tribute or 
stipulation was entered into, nor had 
the superior anything to do with the 
internal arrangements of his ally. 

Putteedars originated where several 
relations or friends united to make 
conquests, with from two hundred to 
two thousand horsemen, who engaged 
in the service, under the stipulation of 
all sharing the spoil, according to their 
ranks. Thus, when they gained pos- 
session of a tract, they first divided it 
into portions, according to the number 
of head-officers, or Surdars,whom they 
intended to establish. Under each of 
these were placed the horsemen, ac- 
cording to the revenue ; some making 
conquests that yielded to each horse- 
man about two hundred and fifty ru- 
pees annually ; and others, not more 
than a hundred and thirty. The chief 
of the whole had a Surdarree share ; 
and the others were subservient to him. 

Jageerdars are those to whom the 
chief gave lands out of his own share 
or possession ; consequently resuma- 
ble at pleasure. 

The Sikh customs (for they have no 
law but the Shaster as to inheritance) 
are either Bradur-bund, or Choonda- 
bund (that is, Brother-bound, or Fe- 
male-bound) in the division of pos- 
sessions among sons. If the former 
has been the rule in the family, an 
equal division of territory and property 
between the sons takes place; and 
their mother or mothers are provided 
for out of their respective portions, 





* Blue cloth, about forty pea with holes to admit the legs, is fastened round the loins. 


t Being on the spot, “ 


irkind,”” where the overthrow took place, I constantly heard 


Zien Khan mentioned, as I have related; and the Sikhs so abhor the Mussulmans for the 
destruction of their Gooroo’s (or Priest’s) sons, that it was along time actively in practice, 
and is in a great degree to this day, that, to efface the site of the city and palace (which 
were very splendid, belonging to the Mogul Viceroy) they ordered every Sikh traveller to 
“take a brick away, at least two miles, as he passed. 
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which devolve to them again on the 
decease of the mother. 

When Choonda-bund is adopted, 
equal divisions are first made accord- 
ing to the number of wives, and then 
each division is portioned out to the 
number of sons which each may have. 
So that one son may obtain as much 
as half a dozen born of another wife. 
All the sons establish distinct chief- 
ships, and are entirely independent of 
each other; for the Sikhs consider it 
‘* wrong, and out of the question,” 
that one brother should have authority 
over another. Therefore most of the 
chiefships would ere this have dwin- 
dled into mere Zimeendaries, had not 
their incessant wars, added to their 
debaucheries, generally reduced the 
heirs to one or two. And, if more 
existed, contentions destroyed some of 
them, or intrigues prevented the en- 
joyment of their rights. 

The same divisions take place in the 
shares of horsemen; so that one share 
is often divided into five or six por- 
tions. If there are no sons or grand- 
sons, the widow or widows succeed. 
The chiefs have generally from three 
to even five or six wives. But, if the 
husband regularly adopted an heir, 
who is held in all respects equal to a 
son, in this case the widows obtain 
provisions only. As widows are not 
allowed to adopt, and succession is 
not admitted in the female line, the 
chiefship would, in former times, have 
been a matter of contention among the 
neighbouring powers, or would have 
fallen to the principal chief, if it had 
been one of the subordinate states. In 
like manner the component shares of 
the inferior estates fall to the head, in 
failure of acknowledged heirs. Indeed 
a great part of the country between 
the Jumna and the Sutlug may ere 
long pass into other hands, from fail- 
ure of heirs; such is the debauchery 
of the present chiefs, several of whom 
have only one son, and others none. 
The number of widows now in posses- 
sion shews the fatal effects of the li- 
centious lives of the men, who drink 
to excess. Some take an ardent spirit 
‘prepared by themselves with rose-wa- 
ter, spices, and other ingredients, ac- 
cording to their tastes. Others take 
bung, and opium: and their soldiers 
are said to be plentifully supplied with 
these stimulants, when on any service. 
By these they are wound up to a pitch 
ef wild blind fury, looking solely to 
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the attainment of some prize or spoil; 
beyond which their comprehension 
seems unable to extend itself. 

With respect to the military spirit 
and bravery of the Sikhs, we must not 
judge from their conduct during the 
Goorkah campaign. It required all the 
moral courage of British soldiers to 
overcome the chilling influence of the 
dreary mountain chain, and to sustain 
vigorous warfare in a scene so dis- 
heartening. Among themselves they 
are certainly not deficient in courage, 
and often throw away their lives in 
wanton contentions, though they know 
that the matter might immediately be 
settled by reference. The principal 
occasions of disputes among them- 
selves are, respecting the boundaries 
of villages, acts of violence, thefts 
committed by the subjects of one on 
those of another, claims of inheri- 
tance, also respecting provisions for 
the females of the deceased. There is 
not yet so much moral and civil know- 
ledge among them, as mutually to re- 
spect rights and property. They have 
all risen and supported themselves by 
the sword ; and, before they came un- 
der the protection of the British Go- 
vernment, power constituted right. 
The introduction of order, and of at- 
tention to property and equity, re- 
quired all the ability of the agent se- 
lected for that duty, Sir David Ochter- 
lony ; whose accurate and prompt 
judgment, combined with conciliatory 
conduct, brought them to a better 
sense and estimation of observances 
necessary to the maintenance of inter- 
nal tranquillity. 

The Sikh women, in consequence of 
their husbands’ dissipation and inat- 
tention to business, obtain considera- 
ble sway, and assume great authority 
in the management of affairs. They 
are said to be often faithless to their 
husbands, and certainly require re- 
straint when widows. This occasions 
every chief to demand, as a point of 
honour, authority over his female re- 
latives, and even over his mother, as a 
check upon their conduct. Hence 
arises great animosity; and the mo- 
ther and the son are generally at en- 
mity after the decease of the father, 
either on account of the transfer of 
her power to the son’s wife, or be- 
cause he does not allow her sufficient 
provision, or because he restrains her 
in her pleasures. The women very 
rarely drink any kind of spirits, but 
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are generally addicted to opium; the 
effect of which, combined with a milk 
diet, they consider salutary after the 
age of forty. So much do they sup- 
pose that milk counteracts the baneful 
effects of opium, that a woman has 
been reported as intending to destroy 
herself, who took the latter only. And 
that the use of both together is not 
injurious, seems to be proved by the 
many instances of longevity among 
the women. 

The women’s upper deputtah (or 
dress) is of muslin, or of coarser ma- 
terials, according to their condition. 
Their petticoat is of chintz or satin; 
and both of all colours. The upper 
wrapper of the men is much like the 
Scotch plaids. They seldom wear 
any clothing under it; they tie it 
round their waists and across their 
bodies, rolled in all ways, to be out of 
the way, as occasion may require, for 
action or for warmth. 

It should be stated that, as the Sikhs 
possess the country as conquerors, 
they all live as soldiers; and none of 
the nation act as artizans or labourers 
in any way: they make those whom 
they subdue work for them. Add to 
this brief account of the protected Sikh 
States between the Jumna and the 
Sutlug rivers, over which the British 
Government assumed authority in 
1809-10, that all beyond or to the 
north-west of the Sutlug is indepen- 
dent, and now governed by Maha Ra- 
jah Rungeet Sing, a Sikh chieftain, 
whose enterprising and warlike spirit 
gained him the ascendancy to the In- 
dus. He has also taken Cashmere and 
other States on the mountain frontier, 
greatly extending his dominions also 
to the south. Indeed he is now the 
greatest potentate in Hindostan; and 
has shown himself wise enough not to 
oppose the British Government, or to 
interfere where he had not a good 
chance of success, or where it might 
otherwise have been impolitic. His 
army consists of from sixty to eighty 
thousand men; more than two-thirds 
of which are horsemen. He has five 
regiments of infantry, armed, dressed, 
and trained in the European Sepoy 
style. A considerable body of his 
cavalry is also dressed in British cloth, 
about three thousand, who act as 
his body-guard ; and their horses are 
caparisoned with the same, as also all 
his elephants and camels carrying 


swivel-guns, or mounted to convey 
dispatches. He has a great force of 
artillery of all descriptions : this army 
consists principally of those whom he 
has subdued ; whose chief, if able and 
worthy to lead them, he generally em- 
ploys, or else requires him to furnish 
an effective officer. On such condi- 
tions he allows most of those whom 
he has conquered to continue on their 
possessions, calling them to his stan- 
dard as occasion may require. 


—-p—— 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, Jan. 30. 


THE last number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine contains a letter, 
dated at Paris, from your correspond- 
ent ““W. S. B.” on the subject of 
Celtic Civilization. I find much in- 
formation about the Celts and Celti- 
berians of Spain, in the “‘ Histoire 
Générale de |’Espagne,”” by Depping, 
Paris, 1814. 

It will be recollected that there were 
anciently two distinct races of men in 
Spain—the Celts and Iberians; and 
that the Celtiberians were a mixture 
of these two. But whether the Celts 
of Gaul were descended from those of 
Spain, or the reverse, is a problem 
which has never been decidedly solved. 
The Celtic Academy of Paris argue 
strongly for the former hypothesis, 
and Masden, a Spaniard, with others, 
as forcibly for the latter. 

That the Basque, or Vascuence, was 
the Ianguage of the ancient Celts of 
Spain, and that it was widely spread 
in the Peninsula, cannot be doubted, 
since we do not find the traces of any 
other distinct language there; and it 
is that which has given names to many 
cities, rivers, &c. all over the land; 
as may be seen in the “‘ Alfabeto de 
la lengua primitiva,” by Erro y As- 
piroz, and in Depping’s “‘ Histoire de 
l’Espagne,”’ &c. 

With regard to the civilization of 
the Spanish Celts, I think it would be 
found, by a cool and unbiassed inves- 
tigation, that it was much above that 
of the “Indians of America’ which 
““W. S. B.”’ alludes to, and consider- 
ably below that of the Romans. 

Strabo says (lib. 3.) that the Tur- 
detains of Andalusia passed for the 
most learned among the Spaniards ; 
that they knew grammar, had annals 
of six thousand years, and poems and 
laws in verse. Now, putting aside 
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the annals of six thousand years with 
those of Egypt and China, if knowing 
grammar, and having poems and laws 
in verse, put the Turdetains above the 
other Spaniards, it put them above the 
Celts of Navarre; who, we may con- 
clude, either had not the knowledge of 
grammar and poetry at all, or had it 
only in a lower degree. 

Phylarcus (Athen. 2.) calls the Ibe- 
rians ‘‘ rhovowrarous rwv avOpw- 
mwv”"—the richest of men—alluding 
to their mines of the precious metals ; 
from which it seems that they (and 
we may conclude their neighbours, the 
Celts) knew how to work those mines 
and metals, a knowledge that implies 
a rather high degree of civilization. 

But the ancient authors put the 
knowledge of metallurgy among the 
Spaniards beyond a doubt. In Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxx., lib. xxxiii., and 
‘lib. xxxiv. Diodorus v., and Strabo iii., 
their manner of working their mines 
and metals is partly described. They 
had a method of giving different 
colours to silver. Their steel was 
most excellent, and consequently their 
arms were exceedingly good. (See 
Martial, lib. x. Epigr. 103). The Ro- 
mans borrowed the Spanish sword 
from them, (Tit. Liv. lib. viii. and 
Polyb. lib. vi.), and it would be no 
bad weapon to be taken as a pattern 
by a people of such a warlike genius 
as the Romans. They struck medals 
and money, of which as much as two 
thousand pieces has been found at 
once. But they might or might not 
have learnt the art of working metals 
from the Pheenicians. 

The men occupied themselves in the 
exercises of war, and left tillage to 
the women; which seems to prove 
that they were in a rather low state of 
civilization, and that they did not 
work their mines very extensively till 
after the incoming of the Pheenicians : 
for, if warlike exercises kept them from 
following agriculture, it most likely 
kept them from other arts. However, 
the custom of leaving field labour to 
the women is found in some parts of 
‘Spain even now. Larruga, a Spanish 
writer, blames it very strongly; ob- 
serving that, while the women are in 
the field, many of the men are spend- 
ing their time in idleness, “‘ en las 
plazas y otras diversiones.”” Many of 

the medals represent their agricultural 
tools. 

They wore woollen and linen clothes. 
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Their food was simple, consisting 
partly of nuts and other fruit; and 
the wine which they drank was bought 
of trading outcomers: facts which 
seem to favour the opinion of their 
rather low civilization. 

Their houses were simple but durable. 
They had a manner of building them 
which in some parts of Spain is still 
common. They built the walls with 
a mixture of earth and brick, or little 
stones, and then covered them with 
planks of hard wood. These houses 
they called hormazos (from the basque 
horma, a wall), that is, walled houses; 
perhaps to distinguish them from some 
dwellings of a meaner kind. Pliny 
calls them formacei, and thought, er- 
roneously, that the word was derived 
from the Latin forma. These bricks, 
and planks of wood, however, involve 
a knowledge of brick burning, and 
timber-cutting tools. 

They had a code of laws. For ca- 
pital crimes the culprit was stoned, or 
thrown from a rock. (Strabo, lib. iii.) 

‘Their amusements were chiefly war- 
like exercises; one of the chief of 
which (as appears by their medals and 
the like) was the bullfight; so that 
the supposition of its originating from 
the Roman sports of the amphitheatre 
is wrong. 

Their religion must have been much 
like that of the Gauls and Britons; 
rocking stones, cromlechs, and the like, 
being found in Spain as well as in 
France and England. 

Depping draws some conclusions 
about the civilization of the Celts of 
Spain, from the Basque language; 
which, he observes, is regular, forcible, 
and harmonious, founded on logic and 
sound reason; is not a jargon, buta 
language of which the principles will 
undergo the most rigorous analysis ; 
and that we may conclude that the 
Spanish nation attained, at an early 
time, to a certain degree of civilization. 
This inference, however, may be false; 
for the construction of a language does 
not depend on civilization ; the Spaniards 
were civilized very early indeed, if 
they were so before they had formed a 
language. 

The basque word for 1000 is milla, 
from the Latin miile, which seems to 
indicate that before the incoming of 
the Romans they had not frequent 
need to express that number, and that, 
consequently, they had not much eul- 
tivated the mathematical sciences. 
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There are, it seems, in the Basque, 
compositions on poetical prose,—pro- 
bably bard-songs, like Ossian’s poems, 
—and others in metre and rhyme; 
which seems to confirm the opinion of 
the existence of Celtic literature. 

The state of Roman refinement, as 
compared with the habits of the Celti- 
berians, is given by Martial, lib. x. 
Epigr. 65. An eagle and a dove, a lion 
and a deer, he says, are not so unlike 
as were the hardy Spaniard and the 
soft Roman. 

Among the curious monuments of 
Spain, was once a rocking-stone in 
the port of Mongia; it was of enormous 
size, cut in the form of a ship, with 
masts and sails ; and placed on a rock 
that rose out of the water. A great 
number of oxen (says Molina, aSpanish 
writer that has described it) could not 
derange this heavy mass; and yet a 
push of the hand would make it rock 
as easily as a bit of wood swimming 
on the water. If this could be proved 
to be of Celtic origin, it would show 
that they had considerable knowledge 
of navigation; but in examining sub- 
jects connected with the civilization of 
the ancient Spaniards, it is difficult to 
decide what is originally Spanish, and 
what was borrowed from the Pheeni- 
cians, Greeks, and Romans. 

It may be questioned whether the 
ancient inhabitants of Celtic Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, were fa- 
milies of the same nation. The High- 
landers and Irish are we know; and 
so were the Gauls and Britons. But 
the Basque language is very unlike 
the Welch, and that very different from 
the Gaélic. The patronymics of those 
languages are examples of it; the pa- 
tronymic of the Gaelic is mac; as 
Adam, mac Adam ; of the Welch ap as 
Howel, ap Howel: and of the Basque, 
ez (adopted in Spanish), as Sancho, 
Sanchez. : 

I cannot conclude, without observ- 
ing, that I think M. de Fortia (quoted 
by your correspondent), a little too 
loud a praiser of old times, when he 
lays down his hypothesis of universal 
falling off from civilization, and states 
that the ancient languages were su- 
perior to one another according to 
their early or late origin; and that 
they are all superior to our modern 
jargons. If by jargons he means 
French, English, and a few other cor- 
rupted dialects, the observation may 
have some truth in it; but High Dutch 
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is not a jargon, and Russian is not 
jargon; because these languages are 
self-enriched and consistent, and their 
derivative words can be analysed into 
simple etymons of their own. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 

+ — 

Mr. Ursan, 

I KNOW you will not be displeased 
to insert the following verses, written 
in a truly national spirit, at the time of 
the universally tyrannising domination 
under Bonaparte, Great Britain alone 
excepted from it. They were com- 
posed by the late Rev. Water Bircu, 
Rector of Stanway, Essex; and spoken 
at The Enceenia at Oxford, by Mr. 
Smith, Demy of Magdalen College, on 
Friday, July 6, 1810. H. 


Genius, or Muse! or, if thy sacred claim 
Be some yet loftier, some diviner name ; 
Felt in the solemn, soul-ennobling hour, 
When Plato reason’d in th’ Athenian bower ; 
Felt in the Pythian and Olympian fane, 
The vaulted roof re-echoing Pindar’s strain; 
Thou, in all climes, where Freedom stands 

ensbrin’d, 
And wakes to mightiest energies the mind, 
In the calm classic shade art wont to dwell; 
And hallowest oft the Student’s nightly cell 
With es gleam of orient splendour, 
shed 
Full on the Poet’s, on the Sage’s head ; 
As in these twilight groves,and cloisters hoar, 
Thy pure empyreal radiance dawn’d of yore, 
On Hovker’s brows in lambent glory shone, 
Or beam’d angelic grace on Addison. 
Sure, now, as in her best and brightest 
hours, 
Thou sit’st exulting on Oxonia’s towers ; 
Sure, o’er the much-lov’d scene thy guar- 
dian eye 
Glows, as of old, with sacred ectasy ; 
And hails the rising years, whilst all around 
Peals of applause to Grenville’s name re- 
sound, 
And many a voice, and many a votive lay, 
With happiest presage greet this festal day. 
Fly hence, Despondence! fly, ye Fears, 
away, day t”” 
That darkly whisper, ‘* Clos’d is England’s 
Still to these fanes, devote to virtuous truth, 
Lo! crond, in mingling tribes, the British 
outh ; [lore ; 
Drink he deep draught of ancient Freedom’s 
Her living form, Britannia’s boast, adore ; 
Muse on high thoughts, and give the flame 
to roll 
That fir’d a Falkland’s or a Windham’s soul; 
Pale Panic, and his boding cry, disdain ; 
Sweep the loud strings, and pour a nobler 
strain. 
What, tho’ yon wide-o’erwhelming cloud 
of war 
With Stygian gloom comes rolling from afar;, 
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Tho’ dire Despair and Slavery’s lurid form 

Triumphant ride the desolating storm ; 

And, as the lightning’s vollied vengeance 

ies, 

Groans of an agonizing world arise ; 

Still, on her firm foundations towering high 

Of pure Religion, Reason, Liberty, 

In majesty serene shall Britain stand, 

Her banner waving to each injur'd land: 

Still, on the frowning cliff her trident wield, 

Or elevate her broad impassive shield, 

And shine, amidst this awful night of fate, 

Guardian august of all that’s fair and great. 

Hers is the noble ardour in the chase 

Of Honour’s meed, and Glory’s generous 
race; [join’d ; 

Hers modest worth with matchless courage 

The high, heroic, independent mind, 

That just, nor studious of itself alone, 

Reveres all others’ claims, but knows her own. 

Lo! on the glorious Form attendant seen 

Two kindred graces of celestial mien! 

Bounty, like Morn, as in the vernal sky 

She dawns, and wakes the woodland melody ; 

And Charity, upon whose balmy breast 

An infant Negro, smiling, sinks to rest. 


Hail! Britain, hail! ordain’d of Heaven - 


to prove 
Hope of the world, her wonder, and her love : 
Thou refuge of the virtuous, brave, and free, 
Beats there a generous heart, it beats for 


thee. 
O'er many a famous clime though Freedom 
roam, [home ; 


Thine she proclaims her country, thine her 
happier hour, 

Thine the dread source, from whence, in 

The fervid life-blood shall resistless pour 

In refluent tide through Europe’s palsied 
frame; 

Shall raise her head from misery and shame, 

And give her life and health, and liberty, 
and fame.* 


——-& --- 


Scraps From A Note-Boox.—No.II. 


NEWSPAPERS have been pro- 
nounced, by a distinguished political 
character, the ‘‘ best possible public 
instructors.” The correctness of this 
assertion, however, may well be doubt- 
ed, when it is recollected that the ca- 
pital of the best instructed (generally) 
country in Europe, Scotland, does 
not maintain a single daily journal,— 
while, on the contrary, the Metropolis 
of Ireland, the land unhappily so deeply 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
has to boast of several. We are told 
too, that the inhabitants of Iceland 
are a remarkably well-informed people, 





* The writer of these verses was in- 
debted to his friend the Rev. Wm. Digby, 
Prebendary of Worcester, for the five con- 
cluding lines. 


Newspapers.—* Female." —Anagram on William IV. 
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yet I believe it does not support even 
one journal of any description,—whilst 
in America, a country which has been 
appropriately said to be “‘ rotten be- 
fore it is ripe,” they abound in such 
numbers as to outstrip calculation. 

By the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1731, it appears the number of news- 
papers then printed in England was 
40; in America 2: in England, by the 
same authority, the number has now 
increased to 100, and, according to 
the tables of M. Balbi, the periodical 
works of all descriptions now pub- 
lished in the United States only, ex- 
ceed six hundred! 


The word ‘‘ female’ has become a 
vast ‘favourite with the persons who 
write in newspapers, who generally 
use it as a noun. An affectation of 
delicacy seems to have produced this, 
although in reality the expression is 
extremely indelicate. The word is in 
fact an adjective, and the wise men of 
Gotham who use it in the now common 
method, might as well talk of a young, 
or a great, without the accompanying 
noun, as of “‘ an interesting female,” 
without adding ‘‘ of the human species,” 
to let us know that they are not talk- 
ing of an ape or a bonassus. 


The following anagram on the name 
‘* William the Fourth,” is not a strictly 
legitimate one, inasmuch as some of 
the letters are made use of more than 
once. But the declaration they are 
the means of making, is so cheering, 
that I have thought it worthy of a 
place in my scraps: it is as follows: 
—‘ William the Fourth”’—* I will 
reform the Law forthwith, without Hurt.” 


The present system of naming the 
towns in our colonies and new settle- 
ments, is a very bad one. Generally 
the pithy epithet ‘‘ New” is tacked to 
the name of some well-known town in 
the mother-country, and the thing is 
done. Sometimes even this ceremony 
is not observed, but the aspiring young 
city in embryo, figures under the ap- 
pellation of Liverpool, York, &c. with- 
out the slightest addition or distinc- 
tion. This is a very miserable mode 
of proceeding, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of much confusion, especially 
to the future historian. Yet all this is 
easily obviated. The history and lite- 
rature of Britain can certainly furnish 
a sufficient number of names for a cen- 
tury or two to come. It is true, the 
names of eminent statesmen and war- 
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riors have occasionally been used for 
this purpose; but why not press into 
the service those of celebrated authors 
and poets, and thus do honour to the 
peaceful spirit of the present age? 
Why, for instance, should we not have 
the county of Shakspeare, with perhaps 
Waverley for its capital, in honour of 
his living successor? Surely it would 
be better than calling a hilly district 
the county of Lincoln, and having for 
its chief town the city of London, con- 
sisting of a mud hut, on the bank of a 
ditch. Much improvement might also 
be effected by adopting the Saxon ter- 
minations stead, bury, ham, hurst, 
&c. instead of the disgustingly Frenchi- 
fied one “‘ ville,”” which the Americans 
are so unaccountably fond of using. 
How is it that we have no city in New 
Holland dedicated to the perpetuation 
of the glorious name of Nelson? It is 
to be hoped the authorities of Swan 
River will take care to remedy this. 


The Kentish watering-place, which 
is now almost universally known by 
the name of Broadstairs, ought really 
to be called Bradstow, which latter 
name, although so evidently superior 
in the eyes of every person of the 
slightest pretensions to taste, to its 
corrupted rival, is now only used by 


the poor fishermen of the neighbour- 
hood ; while the coarse, vulgar ‘‘ Broad- 
stairs” is in universal use among the 
polished visitors of the place! We 
would advise them, in the words of 
Hamlet, to “ reform it altogether !”’ 


I was very sorry to observe, on in- 
specting the map of the Netherlands 
recently published by the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
that they give the French names of the 
various towns, Bruxelles, Anvers, &c. 
instead of those by which the English 
have been accustomed to know them, 
Brussels, Antwerp, &c. This is ridi- 
culous affectation, a quality from which 
we had hoped so learned a body as 
the Society would have been free. Why, 
in the name of wonder, should the 
French names be thus honoured, since 
the genuine Flemish ones, Brussel 
and Antwerpen, are so much nearer 
the English, and in fact have been dis- 
figured merely to suit Gallic pronun- 
ciation? But why not give them their 
English appellations at once, in a series 
of English maps, published in Eng- 
land, by an English society, and for 
the use, we presume, of Englishmen? 
It would be only one step farther in ex- 
travagance to publish a map of England 
with the names of places Italianized ! 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, 14th Feb. 


I HAVE not seen for a long time a 
more elegant and pleasing addition to 
the list of higher school-books than 
Mr. William Turner’s Extracts from 
Pliny. 

Excerpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi 
Historid Naturali, in usum Scholarum. 
Notas {in English] adjecit Gulielmus 
Turner, in novd institutione Novocas- 
trensi Prelector. Londini, 1829 ; with 
a very sensible Preface, full ‘of intelli- 
gence and literature. 

It is to be wished, however, that 

Mr. Turner had given us a more satis- 
factory Index : for only the other day, 
with these lines of the Medea be- 
fore me,—vv. 516-7. 
O Zed, ri 89 xpvood pev, ds KiBSnros 7, 
Texpnpe avOparocw aracas can, K.T.d. 
1 was perplexed to find whether the 
test or touchstone of gold, here alluded 
to, had been noticed by Pliny or not. 

Gewr. Mac. Felruary, 1831. 


4. 


After all, here is the passage, L. 
xxxiii. c. 43, p. 163 :—Auri argentique 
mentionem comitatur lapis, quem co- 
ticulam appellant, quondam non soli- 
tus inveniri, nisi in flumine Tmolo, ut 
auctor est Theophrastus: nunc vero 
passim: quem alii Heraclium, alii 
Lydium vocant. * * * His coti- 
culis, periti, cum e vena ut lima rapue- 
rint experimentum, protinus dicunt, 
quantum auri sit in ea, quantum ar- 
genti vel eris, scripulari differentia, 
mirabili ratione, non fallente. 

The whole work of Pliny, speaking 
of it in an historical point of view, is 
invaluable : it exhibits for the age in 
which he lived, the encyclopedia of 
the arts and sciences then known; and 
without the, aid of Pliny, we should 
have been quite in the dark, on a thou- 
sand occasions, as to matters of great 
curiosity in the correct knowledge or 
superstitious belief of the ancients. 

Of the peculiar style of Pliny, and 
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of the difficulty with which, after old 
Philemon Holland’s labours, any new 
attempt would now be made to trans- 
late the Natural History, Lord Wood- 
houselee, in his Principles of Transla- 
tion, ch. x111. has with great taste and 
acuteness given a most amusing at 
once and critical demonstration. 
Yours, &c. Q.V. 


Kdundos. Kapidros. 
Mr. Urnzan, Feb. 12. 

THE texts Matthew, xix. 24, Mark 
x. 25, Luke xviii. 25, have occasioned 
some difficulty to commentators, in 
consequence of the apparent incon- 
gruity and want of resemblance be- 
tween the two objects compared toge- 
ther. Etxorarepdy éore xaundov dia 
Tpumjparos paidos diedOeiv,  TAOVCLOY 
eis thy Bacideiav Tov Ceod eioedOeiv. 
“‘Itis easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of aneedle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The comparison here introduced 
appears, at first, so strange and unna- 
tural, that it has been doubted whether 
the original text is not corrupt ; or, if 
uncorrupt, whether the sense given to 
it in our translation is not incorrect. 
The substitution of one letter, it is 
contended, both in the original and 
our version, would make the sense con- 
sistent and the similitude apt, Con- 
nexion between a camel and the eye of 
a needle there appears to be none; 
while there is some analogy between 
the passing a thread and arope through 
the eye of a needle. 

It has, therefore, been imagined, 

1. Either that we should read xayi- 
Ros, which signifies, as we are told, a 
thick rope or cable: or, 

2. That, if xayndos be allowed the 
genuine reading, it is here to signify a 
cable. 

To the first it is answered, that only 
two codices in Mill and Wetstein, in 
loc. read xdpiAos: consequently against 
these two appears the authority of all 
other MSS. 

The second opinion has been held 
by many commentators, ancient as 
well as modern. Theophylact thus 
comments on Matth. xix.44 : Twés 8¢ 
Kapndov, ov To (dv dacw, adda Td 
maxv cxowiov, @ xpavrat of vara mpos 
rb pire ras ayxupas. Edit. 1631, p. 
113. On the parallel passage in Mark 
%. 25, he says, Kdundov d¢ vder, } adrd 


rd (@ov, } cyoivey twa mayeiav, } Ta 
peyiora Tay mrot@v ypavra—p. 246. 
On Luke xviii. 25—eire rd (Gov aitd 
vonges, €ire oxoivdy Twa vavTixp 
maxelav—p. 481. A passage also is 
adduced from Origen by Alberti, Gloss. 
Gr. N.T. p, 205; and by Wetstein, 
on Matth. xix. from the Codex Cois- 
linianus 24—Kayn)ov of pev 7d cyouwiov 
THs pnxavns, oi b€ Td Gov. rd a Se Tov 
B” BeBaérepoy kar’ aicOnow, xara be 
vovuv voéet, 

Bochart asserts that the Syriac and 
Arabic versions understand and trans- 
late this text as relating to a cable,* and 
he adduces, to confirm this sense, a 
passage from the Koran, ch. 7, Al 
Aras, which he thus translates, ‘‘ Quo- 
niam qui mandata nostra inficiantur, 
et in ea se efferunt, non aperientur ip- 
sis porte coelorum, neque in Paradisum 
ingredientur, donec ingrediatur rudens 
in foramen acus ;’”’ and he accuses the 
old translation, made under the pa- 
tronage of Peter of Cluny, and that by 
Du Ryer, of having falsely rendered 
the original by “‘ a camel”’ instead of 
“a cable.” Wetstein, however, in 
vv. ll.on Matth. xix. 24, adduces this 
very passage of the Koran to illustrate 
the expression of ‘‘a camel passing 
through the eye of a needle,” and Sale, 
Koran, vol. 1, p. 192, thus translates 
it: ‘Verily they who shall charge 
our signs with falsehood, and shall 
proudly reject them, the gates of hea- 
ven shall not be opened unto them, 
neither shall they enter into paradise, 
until a camel pass through the eye of a 
needle ;’’ judiciously observing, at the 
same time, that “‘ this expression was 
probably taken from these words of 
our Saviour in the Gospel, though it be 
proverbial in the east ;’’ without saying 
a syllable of the passage being capable 
of another translation. The modern 
commentators, who contend for the 
interpretation, cable, support them- 
selves on the authority of the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus, But to me it appears that 
the very authority on which they rely 
is against them, The Scholiast on 





* Hiero. p. i. lib. ii. c. 5. It is etrange 
that in the Latin translation, annexed to each 
of these versions in Waltun’s Polyglott, it 
should be rendered camel, whilst Castell, in 
his Lexicon, under the Syriac and: Arabic 
words which. signify. calle, refers to Matth. 
xix. 24, as an instance of their occurrence. 
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Vesp. 1030 [not 1130, as cited by 
Wetstein] is express: xdpudos 3€ 1d 
maxd cxowioy dia rovr. Suidas also, 
under the word xdynXos, says—xapidos 
8é, rd waxd cxowiov. Vol. 2, p. 236, 
Kuster. Phavorinus in voc. xaundos, 
certainly says, xdyndos, kat Td maxd 
oxowior ev @ Serpevovor ras ayxupas oi 
vavra, but confirms his definition only 
by this passage of the Gospel; and, 
which is most extraordinary, he almost 
immediately after quotes the above 
passage from the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, p. 984. Basil, 1538. So that 
it appears that his sole authority for 
xdyndos signifying a rope was this 
text of Scripture, interpreted after his 
own preconceived opinion. 

I am perfectly satisfied as to the 
correctness of the translation given in 
our authorised version. But I should 
be very glad to see adduced, by any of 
the learned correspondents of Sylvanus 
Urban, passages from the ancient clas- 
sics, if any such passages there be, m 
which xdyundos or xapuidos are decidedly 
used in the sense of a cable or rope. 

Yours, &c. ; =. me 


“« Micatio Digitorum ” 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 15. 

AN article in the last number of 
your Magazine takes notice of a game 
played amongst boys in England, si- 
milar to the Micatio Digitorum men- 
tioned in the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, and common also in Italy under 
the name of Morra. Your correspon- 
dent’s account of this game (which I 
have often myself played) is not quite 
correct, nor can the derivation he pro- 
poses of the terms used in playing it 
be acquiesced in. The mode in which 
I have always seen it played is as fol- 
lows: One boy stoops down, as at 
leap-frog, and for greater relief to him- 
self, generally rests his head and arms 
against a desk if in the school-room, 
or against a wall if playing in the open 
air. Another boy then jumps on his 
back, and holding up whatever num- 
ber of fingers he pleases, (suppose 
seven), cries out ‘‘ Buck, Buck, how 
many fingers do 1 hold up?” If the 
former guesses wrong (suppose three) 
he rejoins “‘ Three you say, and seven 


described by Petronius. 123 


there are; Buck, Buck, how many 
fingers do I hold up?” at the same 
time altering the number of digits dis- 
played. This continues till the‘ Buck ”’ 
guesses right, when the “rider” says 
“* Three you say, and three there are ; 
Buck, Buck, rise up ;’”” when the two 
boys change places, and the game re- 
commences.—I have troubled you with 
this detail, for the sake of illustrating 
a very curious passage in Petronius 
Arbiter, which neither your correspon- 
dent, nor Adams, nor even Mr. Bar- 
ker, seem to have recollected. It oc- 
curs in the 75th chapter of the Satyri- 
con, p. 332 of Burman’s edition; 
where, at the feast of Trimalchio, after 
the introduction of the house-dog 
Scylax, and the consequent demolition 
of the plates and glasses on the table, 
the writer proceeds : “‘ Trimalchio, ne 
videretur jactura motus, bosiavit pue- 
rum (Croesum], ac jussit supra dorsum 
ascendere suum. Non moratus ille, 
vectus equo, manuque pleno scapulas 
ejus subinde verberavit, inter quam 
risum proclamavit: Bucca, Bucca, 
quot sunt hic?”’* The note of Schef- 
fer on the above passage runs thus: 
“‘T think a kind of game is alluded to; 
common at the present day amongst 
boys. One of them closes his eyes, 
and the rest strike him on the shoul- 
ders with the palms of their hands, 
and holding up a finger or thumb, ask 
him to guess which it is.” 

There can be little doubt that the 
English game of Buck is legitimately 
derived from that mentioned by Pe- 
tronius, and that the term itself is a 
corruption of Bucca. With regard to 
the derivation of the latter, whether 
we regard it in the sense used by Juve- 
nal, Sat. x1., or with others read 
Bucco, i. e. stultus, as used by Plautus 
and Apuleius, or lastly, suppose it 
borrowed from the Celtic dich, or 
Teutonic bock, is of little moment. I 
cannot conclude, however, without 
noticing, that in the Literary Gazette 
for Sept. 1822, some doubts were 
thrown on the genuineness of the Sa- 
tyricon, from the introduction of this 
and other terms, which are supposed 
to refer to as late a period as the se- 





* The English translation printed in 1714 


(4th ed.) reads thus, p. 90 :—*‘ Trimalchio, 


not to seem concerned at the loss, kissed the boy, and commanded him to get on his back; 
nor was it long ere he was a cock-horse, and slapping his master’s shoulders, and laughing, 
cried out, ‘ Fool, ‘fool, and how many of them have we here?’” it is evident the trans- 


lator did not understand the allusion. 
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venth or eighth century, but in that 
case how would the writer dispose of 
the passages in Terentianus Maurus, 
Macrobius, Jerome, Fulgentius, Ser- 
vius, Priscian, and others, who all 
quote Petronius, and who all lived 
considerably anterior to the period 
assigned by the above hypothesis ? 
Yours, &c. Bucca. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Colchester, Jan. 16. 
THE suggestions of your Corre- 
spondent Mr. Mainwaring (vol. c. ii. 
p- 391), respecting a compilation from 
the Latin poetry of English writers, 
as well as in regard to a general His- 
tory of modern Latin Poetry, appear 
very reasonable and well timed, and 
will, I should hope, have their due 
effect in the proper quarter; both 
works being doubtless desiderata in 
the literature of our country. To the 
names your Correspondent mentions, 
of Milton, Cowley, Gray, &c. as those 
from whom selections ought chiefly to 
be made, we should not forget to add, 
I think, those in particular of Addi- 
son, Sir W. Jones, Bourne, Tweddell, 
and several others. ‘‘ Addison grew 
first eminent,’’ says Johnson, “‘ by his 
Latin compositions, which are indeed 
entitled to particular praise. He has 
not confined himself to the imitation 
of any ancient author, but has formed 
his style from the general language, 
such as a diligent perusal of the pro- 
ductions of different ages happened to 
supply.”” As many of Addison’s best 
Latin poems are, however, neither ly- 
rical nor elegiac,—to which I observe 
Mr. M. would wish the selections to 
be confined,—his name may be in so 
far objected to. The merits of the 
others I have mentioned are so well 
known and appreciated, that I need 
offer no comment upon them. 

But one suggestion often brings 
forth another of a kindred nature; 
and it is principally for the sake of 
introducing this latter, that I now 
write. It strikes me that I have 
somewhere heard or read (though I 
cannot call to mind when or where,)* 
that a work was about to be written, 
comprehending the lives of the most 
eminent classical scholars and critics 
that have flourished in this country 





* There were some remarks on this sub- 
ject in the review of Dr. Bentley’s Life, in 
our July Mag. p. 28. 


The Biography of Classical Scholars. 
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and on the continent. This state of 
uncertainty, I apprehend, needs no 
other apology for my venturing to 
suggest such a work. I would sub- 
mit, like your Correspondent Mr. W. 
in regard to the Latin selections, that 
the lives in question should, in the 
first instance,‘be confined to English- 
men ;—and afterwards, provided it 
were called for, another volume or so 
might be added, embracing the conti- 
nental critics. In the first part, of 
course, we should expect to find the 
lives of such men as Bentley, Porson, 
Burney, Gaisford, Parr, Elmsley, &c. 
&c.—and in the latter such ‘‘ magna- 
nimi heroés” (to use Dr. Burney’s 
phrase), as Valcknaer, Hemsterhuis, 
Heyne, Casaubon, the Scaligers, Mu- 
retus, Rhunken, &c. ;—whose names, 
inasmuch as they have been long 
‘*joined in fame,” are consequently 
entitled to a “‘union” in the same 
well-arranged and adequately written 
biographical ‘‘ monument.” The plan 
to be adopted should be, I think, 
somewhat similar to that of Dr. John- 
son’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” or Mel- 
chior Adam’s ‘‘ Lives of the German 
Divines,’”’ and “‘ Illustrious Men.” 
The author should be a scholar of 
considerable talent, of first-rate clas- 
sical acquirements, taste, and judg- 
ment, in order to give an accurate 
analytical view of each writer’s works 
and criticisms, and. to discriminate 
with correctness and tact his particu- 
lar style, taste, learning, and bias, es- 
pecially where these happen to be 
marked by any peculiar or prominent 
features. It might, perhaps, on a first 
view, be thought advisable that such 
a work as I contemplate, ought, par- 
ticularly if foreign scholars are intro- 
duced, to be written in the Latin lan- 
guage ;—but considering the present 
advanced state of learning and so- 
ciety, and that the cultivation of our 
tongue has of late become more fa- 
shionable on the continent, 1 should 
by all means prefer its being com- 
posed in English. As your Corre- 
spondent Mr. M. has mentioned a 
name that would doubtless fulfil his 
wish very ably—I mean Archdeacon 
Wrangham — may I not also venture 
to suggest one that I apprehend could 
do the same to mine with equal abi- 
lity—your learned Correspondent Mr. 
Barker of Thetford? 


Yours, &c. Tuo. Grimes. 
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ITALY. 

Am I in Italy? Is this the Mincius ? 
Are those the distant turrets of Verona ? 
And shall I sup where Juliet at the masque 
First saw and loved, and now by him who came 
That night astranger, sleeps from age to age? 
Such questions hourly do I ask myself; 

And not a stone, in a cross-way, inscribed 
“* Tu Mantua” —** To Ferrara” —but excites 
Surprise, and doubt, and self-congratulation. 
O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 
Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas! 
Low in the dust; and we admire thee now, 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 
Thine was a dangerous gift when thou wast 
bora, 
The gift of Beauty. Would thou hadst it not ; 
Or wert as once, awing the caitiffs vile 
That now beset thee, waking thee their slave! 
Would they had loved thee less, or fear'd thee 
more! [already ; 
But why despair! Twice hast thou liv’d 
Twice shone among the nations of the world, 
As the sun shines among the lesser lights 
Of Heaven; and shalt again! The hour 
shall come, [spirit, 
When they who think to bind the ethereal 
Who like the eagle cowering o’er his prey 
Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike 
If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess [again 
Their wisdom folly. 
Even now the flame 
Bursts forth where once it burnt so gloriously, 
And dying left a splendour like the day, 
That like the day diffused itself, and still 
Blesses the earth—the light of genius,virtue, 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of 
death, 
God-like example! Echoes, that have slept 
Since Athens, Lacedzemon were themselves — 
Since meu invoked‘ By those in Marathon!” 
Awake aloug the Aigean ; and the dead, 
They of that sacred shore, have heard the call, 
And through the ranks from wing to wing are 
seen 
Moving as once they were—instead of rage, 
Breathing deliberate valour. 
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Tue DELUGE. 
Mr. Ursan, _ Feb. 21. 

IT is a frequent remark that the 
tradition of the universal Deluge may 
be met with in all countries, and al- 
though the vanity of some nations has 
induced them to disguise the truth, by 
the addition of fictitious stories, the 
consequences of that great event are 
referred to by almost every author on 
ancient history. 

We are told by Wood, in his Essay 
on Homer, that there was an old tra- 
dition in Greece, which is preserved to 
this day, that Ossa and Olympus were 
originally different parts of the same 
mountain, of which the first formed the 
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ITALIA, 

Teneone ego Lavina tandem littora ? 

Hac Mincius it? Illac remota longiis 
Verona cernitur; meumque erit hodie 
Ceenare, flamma Julietta infausta ubi 
Subitd arsit, advenzeque (nocte primim eA 
Viso) sepulta perpetim claudit latus ? 

Me sep? sic inter vagaudum interrogo— 
Ad Mantuam hec, at ista Ferraram via 
Ducit, lapis si forté quis dubium monet ; 

Et stupeo, et hzesito, et mihi congratulor. 
*¢ Italia quam venusta,” vix a lacrymis, 
Dum clamo,tempero: heu! jaces in pulvere— 

Tali attamen miranda pulcritudine, 
Quali recéns exstincta pallescit Childe. 

Tibi, ah! periculosa nascenti fuit 
Ea pulcritudo. Quam careres pervelim, 
Vel plus timoris efferis victuribus 
Incutere posses; ut catenis qui premit 
Metuisset aut magis te, amfsset aut minus ! 

Nec occidit spes omnis: est bis jam tibi 
Concessa vita; inter minores sol uti 
Ignes nitet, micuisse bis tibi datum est— 
Micabis et rurshm—citatis axibus 
Mox aderit hora, spiritum quando levem 
Duris ligare viuculis qui cogitat, 
Cadaverique sicut aquila desuper 
Impeudet, acri queestione examinat 
An palpitet qua fibra nondum emortua, 
Repetito ut ictu conficiat, amentiam 
Sapientiam suam esse confitebitur. 

Ardescit, en! qua flamma quondam ceu 
Nitore terras clim repleverat suo, (dies, 
Rutilum cadens per secla diffudit jubar ; 
Relucet unde quidquid aut virtutis est, 

Aut divitis venz, alta quaeque et seutiat 
Agatque, contemptrix necis daturaque 
ExemplaDivis digna,mens. Audin’? fremunt 
Quz siluerant voces per AEgzeum mare, 

Ex quo suique oblita Lacedemon fuit 
Suique Athenz, ultra nec invocant viros 
Marathone qui stetére contra barbaros. 
Exceptus est a mortuis statim sonus, 
Sacra ista qui dudum incolebant littora; 
Jamque instruunt se rit? turmatim ordines, 
Jam more prisco temperata vis viget, 
Vicemque brute sustinet ferociz. 

Cestria. F, Wrancuam. 
summit, and the latter the base, till 
they were separated by an earthquake. 
It was the opinion of Herodotus that 
the face of Thessaly had undergone 
great changes in a former age from 
physical causes, which event, accord- 
ing to other writers, happened in the 
time of Deucalion or Noah. Virgil 
refers to the same, when he states in 
the third book of the neid that Pe- 
lorum in Sicily had probably once 
been united to the shores of Italy. 

Pausanias informs us, in the 18th 
chapter of his Attics, that ‘‘ near the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter at 
Athens, there is an opening of the 
earth about a cubit in magnitude, into 
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venth or eighth century, but in that 
case how would the writer dispose of 
the passages in Terentianus Maurus, 
Macrobius, Jerome, Fulgentius, Ser- 
vius, Priscian, and others, who all 
quote Petronius, and who all lived, 
considerably anterior to the period 
assigned by the above hypothesis ? 
Yours, &c. Bucca. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Colchester, Jan. 16. 
THE suggestions of your Corre- 
spondent Mr. Mainwaring (vol. c. ii. 
p- 391), respecting a compilation from 
the Latin poetry of English writers, 
as well as in regard to a general His- 
tory of modern Latin Poetry, appear 
very reasonable and well timed, and 
will, I should hope, have their due 
effect in the proper quarter; both 
works being doubtless desiderata in 
the literature of our country. To the 
names your Correspondent mentions, 
of Milton, Cowley, Gray, &c. as those 
from whom selections ought chiefly to 
be made, we should not forget to add, 
I think, those in particular of Addi- 
son, Sir W. Jones, Bourne, Tweddell, 
and several others. ‘‘ Addison grew 
first eminent,’”’ says Johnson, ‘‘ by his 
Latin compositions, which are indeed 
entitled to particular praise. He has 
not confined himself to the imitation 
of any ancient author, but has formed 
his style from the general language, 
such as a diligent perusal of the pro- 
ductions of different ages happened to 
supply.”” As many of Addison’s best 
Latin poems are, however, neither ly- 
rical nor elegiac,—to which I observe 
Mr. M. would wish the selections to 
be confined,—his name may be in so 
far objected to. The merits of the 
others I have mentioned are so well 
known and appreciated, that I need 
offer no comment upon them. 

But one suggestion often brings 
forth another of a kindred nature; 
and it is principally for the sake of 
introducing this latter, that I now 
write. It strikes me that I have 
somewhere heard or read (though I 
cannot call to mind when or where,)* 
that a work was about to be written, 
comprehending the lives of the most 
eminent classical scholars and critics 
that have flourished in this country 





* There were some remarks on this sub- 
ject in the review of Dr. Bentley’s Life, in 


our July Mag. p. 28. 
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and on the continent. This state of 
uncertainty, I apprehend, needs no 
other apology for my venturing to 
suggest such a work. I would sub- 
mit, like your Correspondent Mr. W. 
in regard to the Latin selections, that 
the lives in question should, in the 
first instance, be confined to English- 
men;—and afterwards, provided it 
were called for, another volume or so 
might be added, embracing the conti- 
nental critics. In the first part, of 
course, we should expect to find the 
lives of such men as Bentley, Porson, 
Burney, Gaisford, Parr, Elmsley, &c. 
&c.—and in the latter such ‘“‘ magna- 
nimi heroés’”” (to use Dr. Burney’s 
phrase), as Valcknaer, Hemsterhuis, 
Heyne, Casaubon, the Scaligers, Mu- 
retus, Rhunken, &c. ;—whose names, 
inasmuch as they have been long 
‘‘joined in fame,” are consequently 
entitled to a ‘‘union”’ in the same 
well-arranged and adequately written 
biographical ‘‘monument.”” The plan 
to be adopted should be, I think, 
somewhat similar to that of Dr. John- 
son’s *‘ Lives of the Poets,’ or Mel- 
chior Adam’s ‘‘ Lives of the German 
Divines,’”’ and “ Illustrious Men.’’ 
The author should be a scholar of 
considerable talent, of first-rate clas- 
sical acquirements, taste, and judg- 
ment, in order to give an accurate 
analytical view of each writer’s works 
and criticisms, and to discriminate 
with correctness and tact his particu- 
lar style, taste, learning, and bias, es- 
pecially where these happen to be 
marked by any peculiar or prominent 
features. It might, perhaps, on a first 
view, be thought advisable that such 
a work as I contemplate, ought, par- 
ticularly if foreign scholars are intro- 
duced, to be written in the Latin lan- 
guage ;—but considering the present 
advanced state of learning and so- 
ciety, and that the cultivation of our 
tongue has of late become more fa- 
shionable on the continent, I should 
by all means prefer its being com- 
posed in English. As your Corre- 
spondent Mr. M. has mentioned a 
name that would doubtless fulfil his 
wish very ably—I mean Archdeacon 
Wrangham — may I not also venture 
to suggest one that I apprehend could 
do the same to mine with equal abi- 
lity—your learned Correspondent Mr. 
Barker of Thetford ? 


Yours, &e. Tuo. GriMEs. 
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ITALY. 

Am I in Italy? Is this the Mincius ? 
Are those the distant turrets of Verona ? 
And shall I sup where Juliet at the masque 
First saw and loved, and now by him who came 
That night astranger, sleeps from age to age? 
Such questions hourly do I ask myself; 

And not a stone, in a cross-way, inscribed 
*¢ To Mantua”—** To Ferrara” —but excites 
Surprise, and doubt, and se!f-congratulation. 
O Iialy, how beautiful thou art ! 
Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas ! 
Low in the dust; and we admire thee now, 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 
Thine was a dangerous gift when thou wast 
born, 
The gift of Beauty. Would thou hadst it not ; 
Or wert as once, awing the caitiffs vile 
That now beset thee, making thee their slave! 
Would they had loved thee less, or fear’d thee 
more ! [already ; 
But why despair! Twice hast thou liv’d 
Twice shone amung the nations of the world, 
As the sun shines among the lesser lights 
Of Heaven; and shalt again! The hour 
shall come, [spiric, 
When they who think to bind the ethereal 
Who like the eagle cowering o’er his prey 
Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike 
If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess [again 
Their wisdom folly. 
Even now the flame 
Bursts forth where once it burnt se gloriously, 
And dying left a splendour like the day, 
‘That like the day diffused itself, and still 
Blesses the earth—the light of genius, virtue, 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of 
death, 
God-like example ! Echoes, that have slept 
Since Athens, Lacedzemon were themselves — 
Since men invoked ¢* Ky those in Marathon!” 
Awake aloug the Aegean ; and the dead, 
They of that sacred shore, have heard the call, 
And through the ranks from wing to wing are 
seen 
Moving as once they were—instead of rage, 
Breathing deliberate valour. 





S. Rocers. 


Tue DELUGE. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 21. 

IT is a frequent remark that the 
tradition of the universal Deluge may 
be met with in all countries, and al- 
though the vanity of some nations has 
induced them to disguise the truth, by 
the addition of fictitious stories, the 
consequences of that great event are 
referred to by almost every author on 
ancient history. 

We are told by Wood, in his Essay 
on Homer, that there was an old tra- 
dition in Greece, which is preserved to 
this day, that Ossa and Olympus were 
originally different parts of the same 
mountain, of which the first formed the 
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ITALIA, 


Teneone ego Lavina tandem littora ? 

Hac Mincius it? IllAec remota longids 
Verona cernitur; meumque erit hodie 
Ceenare, flamma Julietta infaustd ubi 
Subitd arsit, advenzeque (nocte primim e& 
Viso) sepulta perpetim claudit latus ? 

Me sep sic inter vagandum interrogo— 
Ad Mantuam hec, at ista Ferraram via 
Ducit, lapis si fort® quis dubium monet ; 
Et stupeo, et haesito, et mihi congratulor. 

‘¢ Italia quam venusta,” vix a lacrymis, 
Dum clamo,tempero: heu! jaces in pulvere— 
Tali attamen miranda pulcritudine, 

Quali recéns exstincta pallescit Childe. 

Tibi, ah! periculosa nascenti fuit 
Ea pulcritudo. Quam careres pervelim, 
Vel plus timoris efferis victuribus 
Tncutere posses; ut catenis qui premit 
Metuisset aut magis te, amasset aut minus ! 

Nec occidit spes omnis: est bis jam tibi 
Concessa vita; inter minores sol uti 
Ignes nitet, micuisse bis tihi datum est— 
Micabis et rurshm—citatis axibus 
Mox aderit hora, spiritum quando levem 
Duris ligare viuculis qui cogitat, 
Cadaverique sicut aquila desuper 
Impendet, acri questione examinat 
An palpitet qua fibra nondum emortua, 
Repetito ut ictu conficiat, amentiam 
Sapientiam suam esse confitebitur. 

Ardescit, en! que flamma quondam ceu 
Nitare terras cim repleverat suo, (dies, 
Rutilum cadens per scla diffudit jubar ; 
Relucet unde quidquid aut virtutis est, 

Aut divitis venz, alta quaeque et sentiat 
Agatque, contemptrix necis daturaque 
Exem)laDivis digna,meas. Audin’? fremunt 
Que siluerant voces per Egzeum mare, 

Ex quo suique oblita Lacedzemon fuit 
Suique Athen, ultra nec invocant viros 
Marathone qui stetére contra barbaros, 
Exceptus est a mortuis statim sonus, 

Sacra ista qui dudum incolebant littora ; 
Jamque instruunt se rité turmatim ordines, 
Jam more prisco temperata vis viget, 
Vicemque brute sustinet ferocie. 


Cestrie. F. WrancuaM. 


summit, and the latter the base, till 
they were separated by an earthquake. 
It was the opinion of Herodotus that 
the face of Thessaly had undergone 
great changes in a former age from 
physical causes, which event, accord- 
ing to other writers, happened in the 
time of Deucalion or Noah. Virgil 
refers to the same, when he states in 
the third book of the Aineid that Pe- 
lorum in Sicily had probably once 
been united to the shores of Italy. 
Pausanias informs us, in the 18th 
chapter of his Attics, that ‘‘ near the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter at 
Athens, there is an opening of the 
earth about a cubit in magnitude, into 
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which they report that the water ran 
after the Deluge of Deucalion. Every 
year into this chasm they throw a cake 
made of honey and flour.” 

Of all heathen nations of antiquity, 
the Egyptians professed the most ac- 
curate knowledge of the real history of 
mankind. Solon was informed by 
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their priests that in former ages the 
Atlantic Isle surpassed in magnitude 
Libya or Asia, and existed as a great 
and flourishing kingdom ; but that in 
process of time, having been over- 
whelmed by the storms of the ocean, 
it presented nothing but a vast sea 
abounding in rocks and shoals. W. 





Mr. UrsBan, Feb. 1. 

I HAVE watched with intense anx- 
iety the proceedings relative to the re- 
moval or rather the destruction of the 
magnificent and unrivalled choir screen 
of York Minster, and that 1 have not 
earlier added my feeble exertions to 
avert the threatened calamity was not 
the effect of lukewarmness or a want 
of feeling on the subject, the delay 
arose from the hope that the good 
sense of the advocates of the measure 
would have prevailed over the false 
ideas of taste which have been in- 
stilled into them, to the prejudice of 
their sound judgment. 

At present, then, the screen has 
not been touched ; the united voices of 
antiquaries, artists, and men of taste, 
are exerted for its preservation. The 
names of Britton and Wellbeloved, of 
Etty, Stothard, and Savage, all men 
eminent for their writings and in their 
professions, added to a host of others, 
less conspicuous, but equally valuable 
as individuals whose views on a ques- 
tion of taste deserve the utmost regard 
and respect, with the assistance of the 
most strenuous exertions of the Morn- 
ing Herald, appear as the opposers of 
the scheme. What, then, is arrayed 
against this phalanx of talent? The 
fiat of arbitrary power, and the caprice 
of affected improvement. Shall argu- 
ment, then, sink before force, or truth 
be driven from the field by numerical 
strength? I should blush for the en- 
lightened state of the age, if such was 
the result of this controversy. 1 would 
that a Gough, a Milner, and a Carter 
were living to confound with nervous 
argument the advocates of a measure 
so derogatory to antiquarian taste, and 
so fraught with mischief to every va- 
luable relic of former times. 

There are four pamphlets on the 
question, which are worthy of great 
attention, and which are doubtless well 
known to such of your readers as have 
interested themselves in the question. 
The first, ‘‘ A Letter addressed to the 
Subscribers, on the removal of the 
Altar-screen, by a Subscriber ;’”’ dis- 
plays the accurate knowledge and deep 


investigation, joined with the acute 
reasoning, which marked the writings 
of Dr.Milner : it is, I believe, the work 
of one of the soundest antiquaries of 
the day, resident at York. Another 
by the Rev. W. V. Vernon, Canon 
Residentiary of the Cathedral, is writ- 
ten in defence of the alteration. The 
third is a replication by the ‘‘ Sub- 
scriber ;’’ and the last a rejoinder by 
Mr. Vernon. The pamphlets all dis- 
play a considerable degree of research, 
and contain many valuable and inte- 
resting particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the cathedral. 

The arguments of the “‘ Subscriber” 
are first directed to show that the screen 
occupies its. original and appropriate 
situation, and secondly that it is not an 
excrescence of a period subsequent to 
the choir, but was finished when that 
part of the church was completed. To 
avoid the errors which a reliance on an- 
tient documents, without the assistance 
of other evidence, often produces, it is 
necessary that the historian should be 
assisted by the antiquary ; and how 
often are erroneous conclusions arrived 
at, if the historian proceeds without 
this co-operation! How frequently 
are difficulties removed and contrarie- 
ties reconciled, by taking such assis- 
tance! If Mr. Vernon had followed 
this train of research, he would not, I 
think, have come so confidently to the 
conclusion, as to the age of the choir 
and the screen, as he has done. 

The most sure method of arriving at 
the age of any building, is to take its 
architecture as a guide; by this means 
any one well acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the ancient styles will, 
without any further assistance, be able 
to point out with certainty the dates 
of the different parts of a building. He 
may and will meet considerable diffi- 
culty in reconciling the actual appear- 
ance of the structure with its history, 
but in the end this mode of research 
will prove the surest road to truth. 

Among the opposers of the change, 
Mr. Savage, best known as the archi- 
tect of Chelsea Church, has pursued 
this course; he considers’ that the 
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doorway of the screen, and the lateral 
niches are not coeval ; that the former 
is earlier than other ornamental por- 
tions. Presuming Mr. Savage to be 
correct, (and I must say he adduces 
good argument for the idea) he com- 
pletely answers Mr. Vernon’s suppo- 
sition of the screen being an excres- 
cence. This latter gentleman advo- 
cates the removal, on the ground that 
it is not coeval with the choir; 
Mr. Savage shows that it is. Both 
Mr. Savage and the “ Subscriber” 
advocate the preservation of the site of 
the screen, on the idea that it is origi- 
nal. Now whether, in point of date, 
either is right or wrong, matters but 
little ; they both proceed on the sup- 
position that the choir screen is coeval 
with the first opening of the choir, 
and whether that dedication took 
place in Thoresby’s time or a century 
later, it helps Mr. Vernon but little ; 
as he must now convince his new op- 
ponent that the screen is not of the 
age to which Mr. Savage has assigned 
it, and which he can only do by an 
examination of its architecture, for by 
internal evifence alone, and not by the 
quotation of written documents, can 
the point be settled. 

Mr. Savage has moreover called in 
the assistance of Mr. Cottingham, a 
gentleman who has had great facilities 
in the inspection of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, and from this additional evidence 
we find that a screen, certainly not 
coeval in all its ornaments with the 
choir, bears internal evidence of its oc- 
cupying the original and appropriate 
site. 

Need I repeat what has been so of- 
ten said, that, in a perfect Cathedral, 
the screen is always in the situation 
which that at York occupies. The ad- 
vocates for the alteration know this, 
but they answer there are exceptions to 
every general rule; York is one, and Ely 
is another: and the only support this 
hypothesis receives is derived from the 
fact that at York the columns of the 
piers, against which the screen abuts, 
are finished to the ground. Mr. Smirke 
says, that ‘“‘ those who built such 
Magnificent objects as the great pil- 
lars, and moulded them to their bases 
-with so much care, intended that they 
‘should. be seen, and never contem- 
plated their interment in a stone wall.” 
‘How is this position of Mr. Smirke’s 
tenable? The architect finishes his 
‘building, and of course completes all 
the mouldings ; but he knows that af- 
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ter him another artist is to be called 
in, to render the building appropriate 
for the service for whiqh it is de- 
signed; he knows that a screen will 
be built from column to column ; that 
the sculptor will be employed, to raise 
what Mr. Smirke somewhat contemp- 
tuously designates a stone wall; but 
he will not have to build a mere dead 
wall, not a mass of plain ashlaring 
with naked mouldings, like. some 
buildings I could name, but a rich 
piece of sculpture, in which the utmost 
skill of his hand would be displayed. 
The architect, I say, knows this; he 
also knows that it must cover some 
portion of his columns, but how much 
of the columns will be actually con- 
cealed he is not aware; perhaps all 
the bases may be seen, or at leastia 
part of some of them; how then can 
he say what part is to be finished, and 
what left plain? And, ata period when 
the labour of the mason was cheap, 
would he trouble himself to consider 
whether a few inches of moulding 
might be dispensed with? No; he 
saw his own work finished, and he 
left the sculptor to perform his. The 
entire design was under the eye of a 
master, who viewed it rather with the 
exalted vision of a poet than the eye 
of amere architect ; he sought to make 
a grand and surprising structure. 
Inviting, by the magnificence of the 
whole, an inspection of the parts, 
he determined that the detail should 
not disappoint the idea which re- 
sulted from the entire composition ; 
and he did not stop to consider 
whether half. a dozen bases out of 
some hundreds might be concealed. 
But, granting the correctness of Mr. 
Smirke’s position, that the bases ought 
to be exposed, it follows the screen 
must be totally or partially destroyed; 
for, if removed to another pillar, the 
same objection will equally apply, and 
another lamentation will be made over 
other buried bases, and so the screen 
will be sent from post to pillar, until 
at last it may only be thought worthy 
to macadamize some of the streets in 
York. But from Mr. Savage I de- 
rive a direct confutation of Mr. 
Smirke’s argument drawn from the 
bases: he says the screen is coeval 
with the choir (and the observations 
of an architect so eminent as Mr. Sa- 
vage are not to be slighted); it fol- 
lows, then, that the original architect 
did entomb these bases; and even if 
he did at first intend them to be 
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wholly or partially seen, he afterwards 
considered them of so little value, that, 
if he was himself the designer of the 
screen, he hid them with something far 
surpassing them in beauty. Here, then, 
the question is narrowed to a simple 
issue; it is bases against screen, a few 
formal mouldings opposed to a splen- 
did piece of sculpture, which has ne- 
ver been rivalled, and never will; and 
which, if destroyed, (as it is very 
likely to be if its removal is attempted) 
a matchless piece of workmanship will 
be lost; and a few bases, which any 
stone-cutter can equal, will be obtained 
in lieu of it. Let us hope, then, that 
this useless act of innovation will not 
be carried into effect; if it is, and the 
screen is mutilated, who will prove 
the greatest enemy to the Cathedral, 
the miserable fanatic who endeavoured 
to destroy it, or the Dean and Chap- 
ter, which completed the work that 
the incendiary had left unfinished ? 

I have already trespassed so long on 
your pages, that I have not space for 
a few words I intended to have added 
on the works, as they are reported 
to be finishing, the American wood, 
the bosses nailed in, and the other 
expedients which cheapness or im- 
provement have dictated. From the 
first, I entertained a suspicion of the 
literal performance of the pledge that 
the Cathedral should be restored ; and 
when we see inferior wood substituted 
for oak, it may be received as a sam- 
ple of what the party who direct these 
repairs are likely to propose, if entirely 
left to their own guidance. 

In conclusion, then, Mr. Urban, 
allow me to suggest that if public opi- 
nion is disregarded, and the removal 
of the screen should be persisted in, 
@ WRITTEN PROTEST should be drawn 
up, and signed by all the men of genius 
and talent opposed to the measure, that 
posterity may learn how far ignorance 
and vanity, backed by numbers, tri- 
umphed over truth. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 

P.S. Mr. Etty’s exertions in the 
cause are deserving of great praise. 
Let his example stimulate others, and 
I still hope for success. 

HO 
ON THE REMOVAL OF THE SCREEN AT 
YORK MINSTER. 

IN our former remarks on this interest- 
ing subject, which still engrosses a very con- 
siderable portion of attention, not merely in 
the county and city of York, but in almost 
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every quarter of the kingdom, we expressed 
an opinion that the promoters of the inno- 
vation in the Minster had undervalued the 
veneration which that noble building uni- 
versally inspires, and which is felt in the 
very highest degree in the city which pos- 
sesses that estimable and perfect specimen 
of our ecclesiastical architecture. We con- 
tinue in this opinion; because otherwise we 
do not believe that the agitators, bold as 
they are, would have proposed or defended a 
scheme so injurious to the grandest Cathe- 
dral in the kingdom, to their own fame as 
lovers of the Church (Church walls as well 
as Churchmen), as persons setting a just 
value on the works of their forefathers, and 
as the authors of reports and pledges dia- 
metrically opposed to all that they have 
lately said or done, or persist in trying to do. 
These attempts, we venture to aftirm, would 
not have been made, if an almost universal 
opposition to the sch: me had been antici- 
pated by its abettors. It should he remem- 
bered that when the despoiler, for such he 
was, eutered Ely Minster—notwithstanding 
the commendations he has received from the 
unthinking or uninformed —there was not a 
Morritt or a Markham, a Wellbeloved or a 
Strickland, to avert his purpose; and when 
still later, the sacrilegious hand of Wyatt 
was laid upon Salisbury, Lichfield, and Dur- 
ham Cathedrals, the public took very little 
or no interest in the preservation of those 
buildings from spoliation; and Englefield 
and Milner, Gough and Carter, wrote in 
vain—at least it was not till two of the three 
Cathedrals just named, were irretrievably mu- 
tilated, and that of the third was commenced, 
that the warning voice of Carter, conveyed 
to the public through the pages of our Ma- 
gazine, was listened to, and the work of de- 
struction was at length terminated before the 
destructive plans of the architect were more 
than half accomplished. It is our wish to 
prevent the commencement of barbarities of 
equal magnitude in York Minster. If it be 
an argument against the Screen that it is less 
ancient than the walls of the choir—what, 
we ask, is to become of the lantern tower, 
which is of subsequent date to the arches 
it stands upon ; of the tops of the western 
towers, which alsu are less ancient than the 
gorgeous facade to whose beauty they con- 
tribute? The style of the nave differs from 
that of the transepts, and the choir from 
both. The chapter-house is less ancient 
than the north transept, and more ancient 
than the choir. All these, and many more 
minute varieties, embellish the architecture 
which constitutes the design of York Minster. 
In these compounded styles we observe the 
consequence of the progressive advancement 
of a great Church from its Norman original, 
through several ages, in a system of archi- 
tecture which admitted of many varieties, 
varieties not produced at stated intervals, or 
uniformly in particular features; and these 
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circumstances have generally been considered 
as augmenting the interest of the building 
in which the diversity appears. But even the 
beauty and splendour of the screen at York 
has been assailed [Smirke, Report i. p. 7]— 
a hint doubtless that we shall not only see it 
removed, but brought to the perfection 
which the original architect intended. 

It is worth while to offer a few more re- 
marks on the internal arrangement of our 
great Churches, for on this depended the 
situation of the choir, and consequently the 
position of its entrance screen. Mr. Wilkins 
says, ‘* these varieties are fatal to any hy- 
pothesis which seeks to establish a principle 
of construction with regard to the position of 
the choir screen, and furnish examples of de- 
parture from constant rule or general practice. 
The charge of innovation therefore falls to the 
ground, and there can le no impropriety in 
choosing any situation for a choir screen, 
when we find it, in so many instances, de- 
termined by convenience or caprice, and not 
by principle.”* These remarks are fatal to 
Mr. Wilkins’s pretension to knowledge on 
the subject of our ancient architecture. 
There is, we assert, a principle of construc- 
tion with regard to the position of the choir 
screen, and no examples of departure from 
it, except of modern date. These principles 
we have before explained. The charge of in- 
novation therefore against the mnemoclasts 
of York, is fully established, and there is a 
glaring impropriety in choosing any other si- 
tuation for a choir screen, than that in which 
we find the original. ‘‘ Caprice” applies to 
meddling modern architects, ‘‘ principle”’ to 
the architects of antiquity. Mr. Smirke, 
on the same subject, p. 5, says, ‘€ The only 
conclusion which an examination of the 
plans of all the Cathedrals can really suggest 
to an unliassed mind, seems to be, that 
neither the position of the screen, nor the 
limits of the choir, are fixed by any general 
rule or custom whatever.” These remarks 
are fully as valuable and correct as the pre- 
ceding; they, like those, are the result of 
observations on prints, and not on the build- 
ings themselves, (for what Architect would 
tour a thousand miles to become acquainted 
with the merits of the architectural monu- 
ments of his own country?) and it is easily 
discoverable that they are intended to justify 
the proposed innovation, since no true or 
candid argument can by any ingenuity be 
advanced to justify a position altogether new 
for the Minster screen. But to correct all 
the mistakes and misstatements which have 
been made on this subject, and those in the 
pamphlet before us are many and great, 
would require more space than we can afford. 
We will now only correct the error respect- 
ing Ely, namely, that the alteration of the 
choir of that cathedral was an improvement. 





* Report, p. 29. 
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The manifest want of knowledge of the his- 
tory of our ancient architecture, betrayed by 
the innovators,—for who that possessed any 
correct knowledge of the subject would be- 
come an innovator or his advocate ?—would 
have secured them from our censure on that 
account, had not a powerful writer, one of 
the ablest defenders of antiquity, evidently 
unacquainted with the modern part of the 
history of Ely Cathedral, granted to Mr. 
Vernon almost all he had said respecting 
Ely ;+ it therefore becomes werth while to 
point out the innovation which has been 
unwarily praised hy Mr. Gough. Ely, as a 
Norman Cathedral, had its choir under the 
lantern tower, and its screen in the nave— 
an arrangement which, so far from being 
disturbed on the rebuilding and enlargement 
of the eastern member of the cross, was re- 
tained, and the splendour of the choir in- 
creased beyond that of any other in the 
kingdom, by the magnificent octagonal lan- 
tern, which shed a refulgence of light on the 
high altar placed towards the east of it. 
Beyond the altar-screen was the feretory, 
and from thence the space to the east end 
constituted the Lady Chapel. The subdi- 
visions here named were by low screens, and 
often by a distinction in the side pillars, 
which the commonest observer would not 
overlook, so as to let into the view of the 
choir the whole height, breadth, and beauty 
of the entire space between the lantern and 
the east end, exactly similar to York, whose 
extent and grandeur Mr. Vernon is so de- 
sirous to curtail. 

These ancient boundaries, so interesting 
in the history of Ely Minster, and so essen- 
tial to its beauty, were demolished by Mr. 
Essex about 60 years ago, and the blaze of 
light which had been prepared for the altar, 
has been made to shed its brightness on a 
vacant space. ‘The present altar lacks 
lustre and distinction under the eastern 
wall, which is rich in elegant architec- 
ture; and the side monuments and chapels 
have lost their propriety of situation. The 
modern Improver of the ancient Cathedral 
found the space too long for the new choir, 
and he did what the innovators at York wish 
to do, he left in the space between the lan- 
tern and the porch of the choir, the *‘ folly,” 
which has been commended and set up as an 
example for imitation. 

Wyatt displayed equal folly at Salisbury, 
but it was of a different kind; he kept the 
position of the screen under the eastern arch 
of the tower, but removed the screen itself, 
which was coeval with the Church, namely, 
the thirteenth century, and built up one com- 
posed of ornaments of the fifteenth century ! 
He threw down all the monuments which 
surrounded and dignified the altar, removed 








+ ‘A Subscriber’s Letter to Mr. Vernon, 
p- 17. 
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its screen, and by numberless other acts of 
sacrilege and impiety, cleared the way to 
the utmost eastern limit of the Cathedral; 
so that the choir of Salisbury Cathedral 
now consists of two buildings, namely, the 
ancient choir, a broad and lofty space, and 
the Lady Chapel, scarcely half its height or 
half its length, and of a totally different 
character, thus forming so great an extent 
of room, that the strongest voice is scarcely 
audible from one extremity to the other. 
These are the boasted improvements of 
modern architects !—these the models for 
York,—for the removal, the dilapidation, 
the destruction of the choir screen ! 

Mr. Canon Vernon sti! flounders in the 
difficulties he has brought upon himself; 
every effort he makes to get clear of his 
toil, sinks him deeper into the vortex. He 
attempts to combat Mr. Morritt, and what 
he uses for argument is quite worthy of the 
sacrilege he advocates in York Minster. 

Mr. Morritt observes : 

** The date and construction of the pre- 
sent screen is not the only question, but the 
plan of Mr. Smirke is to remove it into a 
situation where no screen has ever yet Leen 
placed in any similar luilding ; his only 
reason yet assigned is, that in his opinion, 
and yours, and in that of many professional 
and influential persons, it will luok Letler. 

*¢ Mr. Smirke’s choir will be behind a 
nameless and irregular recess, divided by a 
partition nol corresponding with the roof, 
from that recess ; and secluded behind pil- 
lars from the building in which the nave 
and transepts will form the principal objects, 
and a public architectural promenade will 
seem the chief design of a Cathedral. 

*¢T wish, dear Sir, to call your attention 
to these conclusive and inherent olsjections 
to your plan, and to solicit from your ae 
chitectural advisers, some instances of a 
choir superior to that of Archbishop Thores- 
by’s, or some reason for the alteration of its 
original and architectural proportions, be- 
yond what they or you have been pleased to 
assign; which is as yet reducible to the sin- 
gle allegation, that in your opinion and 
theirs, the éwo great pillars and the church 
will look Letter. 

**You have, however, again recourse to 
the argument ad verecundiam, and assail our 
modesty, when you fail to convince our rea- 
son. In.common with the eminent archi- 
tect from whose decision we appeal, you 
produce Sir Jeff. Wyatville, my friend Mr. 
Wilkins, and Mr. Chantrey !/! as advocates 
for your plan, in addition, I suppose, to the 
dignified and influential approvers of whom 
we have heard so much. To all these gen- 
tlemen 1 oppose the single authority of 
ArcusisHop THorEsBy, and the architects, 
who, under his direction, designed and di- 
vided the choir of York Minster from the 
body of the church. 

*¢The whole truth connected with the 
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concoction and prosecution of this plan has 
never yet been told. 

*¢Tt was assigned, as Lord Harewood 
told us, to Mr. Smirke’s report, which my 
own conversation with the late Archdeacon 
Eyre proved to be impossible ; with whom 
then did it originate ? 

‘*Was that ‘ eminent architect’s’ plan 
suggested to the guardians of the Minster 
by him, or did one of the Chapter or more, 
suggest its execution to the Architect ? 

‘© Was the discovery of an old cross wall, 
which was, I believe, alleged to Lord Hare- 
wood as the ground of alteration, prior to 
the determination of proposing such an <al- 
teration ? 

*¢ While doubts rest on these points, ma- 
terial to those who argue as you do on the 
deference due to an ‘ eminent architect’s’” 
judgment, it was still more unfortunate for 
the peace and good-humour of the sub- 
scribers, that you, and my friend the Dean, 
understood and explained the pledge given 
to the subscribers in a sense very different 
from theirs, and in one which has been dis- 
avowed by Lord Harewood, and other in- 
fluential supporters of your plan, as dis- 
tinctly as by all those who oppose it. It 
was unfortunate that the objections to the 
decision in July did not occur till after its 
decision was apparent. It was unfortunate 
that after repeated professions of a desire to 
ascertain the opinion, and Le guided by the 
direction of the subscribers, an active can- 
vass should take place, not to ascertain their 
opinion, but to solicit their votes on the 
ground of personal favour, and that clergy- 
men, personally obliged to the promoters of 
the scheme, should, perhaps, without your 
authority, have scoured the country to pro- 
cure them. Such, however, are the facts, 
and surely those who adopt the principle of 


. electioneering cannot wonder, or even justly 


complain, of the irritation which it most 
naturally excites. As I have never admired 
that principle when thus applied, I certainly 
took the liberty to laugh, both at the zeal 
which adopted such a test of good taste, and 
at the violence with which it was repelled. 
It proved to me, however, that in your ea- 
gerness for conversion you were impenetrable 
to conviction, and I grieved for the probable 
fate of the Minster.” 

Mr. Browne has published a very interest- 
ing *¢ Letter,” with twoengravings, to prove, 
which he does most satisfactorily against 
the opinions of Mr. Vernon and Mr. Sa- 
vage, that the whole screen and its enrich- 
ments are of coeval date, and has not, as the 
former wishes us to believe, been wrought up 
to its present bulk at different periods; or as 
the latter imagines, for want of personal in- 
spection, that the niches and canopies in 
the front were subsequently added to the 
originally plain wall. 

We will now direct our readers’ attention 
to the ** Second Letter of a Subscriber,” a 
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masterly production, written with gentle- 
manly feeling, and polished with the finest 
taste. The inaccuracies, the contradictions, 
the omissions, and all the various blunder- 
ings of the ardent Innovator, are enforced 
with peculiar felicity. We give the follow- 
ing specimens. We are told that ‘the 
pillars of the tower were immured about 
one hundred years after they were built in a 
cross wall 15 feet in thickness” (including, 
therefore, the porch,) ‘‘ which forms the 
western screen of the choir;” and next, 
“‘that the porch and staircases were of 
later erection than the western wall” (the 
part now remaining), ‘‘ which is only about 
three feet thick.’’ Again (p. 9 and 49), it 
is said, by way of apology for the artist who 
erected the screen, that he placed it where 
he did, to enlarge the capacity of the organ 
loft ; which clearly implies that the western 
wall, the staircases, and the internal ma- 
sonry, are coeval. But in p. 13, we are 
told that “‘ one hundred years after the choir 
was built, a new screen is put up on the 
west, and some time aflerwards swells to a 
thickness of 15 feet!’”? ‘Davus sum, non 
CEdipus.” I believe no workman who exa- 
mines the screen, will find any difficulty in 
accounting for the ashlar tooling or the 
square holes ; or hesitate to pronounce the 
porch, which is Londed into the front wall, 
and all the internal masonry, to have been 
built at the same time with the ornamental 
facade. 

** That the consent of the subscribers to 
the proposed removal of the organ-screen 
may be the more readily obtained, they are 
told that the original screen belonging to 
the choir, said to have been built by Arch- 
bishop Thoresby, did not stand where the 
present screen is placed; that the present 
screen, the work of ‘no other artist than a 
statuary and a mason,’ was set up a hun- 
dred years after the choir was furnished, 
‘to enlarge the capacity of the organ loft, 
by some Dean and Chapter, more solicitous 
for the accommodation of the choir than 
the architectural appearance of the church;’ 
that it was thus ‘ foisted in between two of 
the finest pillars in the world, burying their 
bases, and one-third of their height,” and 
covering what was ‘ originally designed to 
remain clear.’* The original screen is said 
to have been a wall, somewhat more than two 
feet in thickness, supporting a wooden screen; 
or a frame of enriched wood-work, cover- 
ing the back of the western line of stalls, and 
about fifteen feet eastward of the front of 
the screen now standing.t You will natu- 
rally ask what evidence there is of all this ? 
and you may be surprised to learn that none 
has been produced. There is, indeed, a part 
of a wall still remaining, thirteen feet from 





* Letter to Lord Milton, p,7 ; 2d letter, 
pp: 8, 9, 59. 
+t Letter to Lord Milton, p. 10. 
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the front of the present screen, originally 
covering the backs of the western line of the 
stalls; and which J have fully described in 
my former letter ;$ but not a single mould- 
ing appears on its surface, to indicate that it 
ever was an interior wall; not a vestige of 
its having been intended to support any 
carved wood-work. That this may have 
been designed, not only to support the stalls, 
but to serve as a temporary separation of the 
choir, I have already allowed; but, until 
documentary testimony be given, 1 cannot 
allow that this separation was meant to be per- 
manent, or that any other line of separation 
than that formed by the present ill-treated 
screen, was in the view of the original archi- 
tects of the choir. And of this I can pro- 
duce something like proof. Among the very 
interesting discoveries which have been made 
by the removal of the inner work of the 
screen, and by the excavations of the choir, 
a wall more than five feet wide has been 
brought to light, extending east and west 
within the pillars on each side of the choir, 
composed of grit-stone, and indicating a 
structure probably anterior to the conquest. 
This wall reaches westward, on each side of 
the porch, to the back, at least, of that por- 
tion of the screen which is still remaining, 
and rises seven inches above the level of the 
present floor of the nave, or eleven inches 
above the level of the old pavement of the 
church. To make room for the moulded 
bases of the interior shafts of the eastern 
pillars of the tower, above eight inches of 
this ancient grit wall on both sides of the 
choir, have been cut away, and the spaces 
left between the wall, and the bases of the 
shafts of both pillars, ‘as far as to the present 
screen, have been filled up, or as the work- 
men term it, grouted ; so that not only have 
the moulded bases of a large portion of the 
pillars been buried, from the very period of 
their being erected, to the depth of about 
fifteen inches ; but there never could have 
been a time when the space between the 
eastern pillars of the tower, in front of the 
supposed original screen, was on a level with 
the pavement of the tower. This space, 
therefore, must have been throughout ele- 
vated into steps, as within the present porch; 
(of which, however, not the slightest traces 
appeared under ‘the rubbish’ that has 
been removed ;) or a temporary rood-loft 
was erected, occupying the while area lately 
covered by the screen, so as to conceal the 
rude remains of this ancient wall. 

“It requires only an inspection of the 
great pillars as they now stand, ¢ delivered 
from the rubbish in which they were buried,’ 
in order to be fully satisfied that the burial 
of these fine bases was coeval with their 
formation; ‘ the barbarous act’ of the ori- 
ginal architect, and not of any tasteless 
Dean and Chapter, or any mere statuary or 





t Letter to the Subscribers, p. 25. 
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mason of a subsequent age: and they 
cannot be exhumed by modern innova- 
tors, without destroying the uniform level 
of the floor of the church. We con- 
template such bases with admiration and 
delight; but the choir of York Minster 
exhibits at this moment sufficient proof 
that the ancient architects did not scruple, 
when it served their purpose, to conceal 
those results of ingenuity and labour; since 
there is nota pillar, from the entrance to 
the choir to the eastern end of the crypt, 
the moulded bases of which have not been 
buried either by the walls of the prebendal 
stalls, or in the work of the more ancient 
church, on the remains of which the pre- 
sent church has been erected. 

*¢The advocates for the removal of 
the organ-screen appear to fix their at- 
tention, and to direct the attention of 
the subscribers, exclusively upon one point, 
the effect to be produced upon the no- 
ble pillars of the tower. The effect on 
the choir does not seem to be con- 
sidered as worthy of notice or inquiry. I 
cannot but suspect that the advocates for 
the removal have not themselves yet ven- 
tured to look attentively beyond this first 
step; and if so, no wonder that they do not 
invite or encourage the subscribers to look 
further. The Innovator tells Lord Milton 
he does not know ‘ whether the whole of 
the screen can be retained, or whether it 
must be retrenched ;’ and that ‘ he believes 
he may safely assure him that the ancient 
crypt need not be disturbed ;’ in his second 
letter he barely promises the ‘Subscri- 
ber’ ‘a still more admirable improvement’ 
than the removal of the wooden altar by 
Kent. And Mr. Smirke, in his last report, 
declares ‘he cannot, after the most atten- 
tive investigation, perceive what other 
changes in the fabric could be occasioned by 
such a removal, to justify the strong objec- 
tions made by those who are opposed to the 

roposition.” How much more satisfactory, 
hes much more likely to disarm opposition, 
would it have been, if, instead of such vague 
and unmeaning assertions or opinions, the 
future plan of operations respecting the dis- 
position of the choir had been distinctly and 
plainly stated.” 

Our knowledge of ancient architecture 
would enable us to give some information on 
the subject of the original Lady Chapel, 
which is supposed to have stood at one pe- 
riod on the north side of the nave; but we 
shall not now enter with the “* Subscriber ” 
on this question. It is sufficient to know 
that the existing Lady Chapel was fixed by 
Thoresby in the eastern part of his building, 
and it is to preserve this arrangement entire, 
and the position of the screen, that we and 
all the advocates for antiquity have both 
written and spoken. 

Could Thoresby behold the struggle now 
going forward for tearing away and destroy- 
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ing the veil of his sanctuary, would he 
not call it an innovation, an heresy in 
ecclesiastical architecture? Let the re- 
movers of the screen plead that it has 
been * foisted”’ in between the pillars of the 
lantern ; that it formed no part of the Arch- 
bishop’s plan; let them say that it wants 
just proportion, that its beauties are too flo- 
rid and gorgeous, and that it was produced 
by the skill of a mere mason ; let them in- 
sinuate even more; the prelate would reply 
that he could pardon all this, but to remove 
the Screen for the purpose of infringing 
upon the choir of his Church—this indeed 
would be a violation of principle he never 
could forgive. We should be glad to see 
the altar in its original position, and who 
would not rejoice to view in the space be- 
hind it, a noble cenotaph inscribed with the 
honoured names of Morritt, Markuam, 
WELLBELOVED, STRICKLAND—and a still 
loftier cenotaph enriched with the names of 
those who, questioning their own judgment, 
nobly relinquished their object in deference 
to the general appeal to the integrity of 
antiquity ? 

We have heard that the zeal of the Inno- 
vator for the accomplishment of his fell 
purpose, for which he has laboured with in- 
dustry (which, in a worthy cause, would 
have secured him feme and admiration), at 
length begins to abate; or rather that it has 
been checked by those influential persons 
who have hitherto seconded his destructive 
nlans, solely in deference to the formidable 
com which their own pernicious schemes for 
the improvement of perfection has raised 
against them. We hope for the truth of this 
report, as an earnest that the admirable 
Screen will be suffered to remain where it is, 
and where it was posited by those who were 
far better judges than ourselves of the situa- 
tion proper for it. We despise Mr, Rick- 
man’s half measure no less than Mr. Ver- 
non’s bold innovation: he is *‘ willing to 
wound, Lut yet afraid to fight.” Let Mr. 
Rickman do what he pleases in a church of 
his own creation, but he must learn to re- 
spect those great and grand works of anti- 
quity, of which York Minster is the chief, 
from which he has acquired all that he 
knows of what he deems ** Gothic” archi- 
tecture. If we may sometimes question 
(which we may not do with respect to the 
arrangement of the choir screen at York) 
the taste of the ancient architects, we can 
claim no right to destroy any part of the 
plans of their churches, on the bare pretence 
of giving to the building the full effect, as 
it is modestly termed, which the original 
architect intended, but failed, to produce. 
Mr. Vernon will merit the thanks of the 
public if he henceforth direct his attention 
to the ‘* perfect restoration”’ of the choir, 
and be satisfied with the internal beauty of 
the Minster, which he may injure, but which 
he cannot improve. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Antiquarian Investigations in the Forest of 
Dartmoor, Devon. By Samuel! Rowe, 
B.A. Member of the Plymouth Institu- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 36. 


DARTMOOR exhibits a very co- 
pious collection of British remains. 
These are here placed under one view 
by Mr. Rowe; and amidst very mach 
to commend, we have only to regret 
that explanation has in one or two re- 
spects been sought by Major Smith 
from Helio-arkite and Welch works. 
All the antiquities in question occur 
both in Asia and America. If the 
Welch was the language of cither of 
these quarters of the globe; if the Celts 
had been a Welch colony ; if the crom- 
lechs of Malabar, and the stone cir- 
cles all over the earth, had been bor- 
rowed from Welch exemplars ; if Bry- 
ant and his coadjutors could reconcile 
his Noachian theory with the worship 
of a cow’s tail in Africa, indeed of any 
thing whatever, in the South Sea Is- 
lands and other savage countries, there 
might be some foundation for the mass 
of fable and silliness by which the 
Helio-arkites and Cambrians have 
spoiled British history. Druids still 
exist at Ceylon, Druidesses at Mount 
Caucasus, stone circles, rocking stones, 
avenues, &c. in North America,—the 
tolmen, as a cure for disease, is still 
resorted to upon the shores of the Red 
Sea. The Galla, who inhabit the in- 
terior of Abyssinia, treat a tree [the 
Wansey fee, asa god; venerate par- 
ticular stones, and worship the Moon 
and some of the stars; the Hindoos 
have numerous Druidical customs. 
Other conformities might be adduced ; 
and it is only from ignorance of an- 
cient oriental superstitions and cus- 
toms, that the Welch nursery trash 
has met with a different fate from that 
which it deserves. The truth is, that 
Druidism, if analysed, is nothing more 
than Salwanism intermixed, in substan- 
tials, with other superstitions of different 
periods; it is the Baalism of Scrip- 
ture; and the Phenicians not only 
communicated their customs, but also 
their very local appellations to the 
British language, e. g. crag or careg, a 
hill, is from the Phenician carac or 
crac ; corn or kern, ahorn, from koran ; 


caer, a city, from whence Carthago; 
Penn, the clifi of a hill, from Pinnah; 
and many others: of which see Sammes, 
p- 60. This author says (p. 59), that 
there are many places in these two 
counties, Cornwall and Devonshire, 
which retain exact footsteps of the 
Phenicians, that cannot be found any 
where else ; and the number of places 
(to say nothing of the tin trade) begin- 
ning with the prefixes of Pen or Tre 
(from the Phenician éira, by coutrac- 
tion éra, a fort, to secure the tin trade,) 
sufficiently attests his hypothesis. As 
to the application of this passage to 
Dartmoor, we shall copy from Sammes, 
for the information of Mr. Rowe, pre- 
ceding paragraphs in p. 59, because 
the local situation of Dartmoor is fa- 
vourable to Phenician intercourse, and 
because the remains are only such as 
occur in other parts of the Saaihin, 
and teach us from the locality to look 
for the primary introduction to that 
peninsula, to which spot, and not to 
Wales, the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers, from Herodotus to Ptolemy 
(through the tin trade), lead us : 


‘* J will only (says Sammes) mention one 
thing in this peninsula, (Cornwall, &c.) 
which seems to me exactly to preserve its 
Phenician name, and this is a fortification 
of stones only, without any cement or mor- 
tar, lying as upon the Lake Leopole, a for- 
tification after the manner of the Britains, 
as Tacitus describes them, ‘ Rudes et in- 
formes Saxorum compages,’ which was the 
way of the eastern nations, as the Scriptures 
themselves inform us. 

‘*This rude heap of stones the inhabit- 
ants call to this day Erth, without giving 
any reason for so ancient a rampier, and of 
so great a compass as it is, so that none 
can induce me to believe but that it took its 
name from the lake on which it lies, for the 
Phenicians called all lakes Arith, so that 
this military fence, called, as I have said, 
Erith, 1 believe from thence received its 
name.” 

Thestone circles, logan-stones, crom- 
lechs, cairns, and other common anti- 
quities at Dartmoor, we shall not no- 
tice, because it would lead us into 
too wide a field of discussion. We 
shall confine ourselves to the remains 
of British houses and track ways, which 
are rare subjects. 
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«‘ The huts or dwellings of the ancient 
inhabitants are to be found in every part of 
Dartmoor, in a state generally very imper- 
fect; the foundation stones and those form- 
ing the door-jambs being all that remain of 
these dwellings, with few exceptions. The 
huts are circular in the plan, but are at 
once distinguished from the sacred circle, 
as consisting of larger stones, placed with 
considerable intervals, so as in these the 
stones are set on tlteir edge, and placed 
closely together, so as to form a secure 
foundation for the superstructure, whether 
that they were wattle (the juncte cortice 
virge of Ovid), turf, stone, or other mate- 
rial. These vestiges strikingly illustrate 
the descriptions which Diodorus and Strabo 
give of the habitations of the Britons of 
their times. The former describes them as 
‘poor cottages constructed of wood, and 
covered with straw;’ the latter, as * wooden 
houses, circular in form, with lofty conical 
roofs,’ ”’—p, 17. 

The mischievous Sammes (to use a 
very homely figure) has attached a Phe- 
nician tin kettle to the tail of Welch 
archeology; and there has been more 
cry than wool about this school-boy 
trick,—than wool we say, for it is evi- 
dent that the Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers, and through them ourselves, 
have acquired an early knowledge of 
this island, only through the Pheni- 
cian and Greek intercourse, on ac- 
count of a metal necessary to attemper 
bronze. Our worthy countrymen are 
not aware that in their zeal for ances- 
try, they claim descent from the abori- 
ginal Indians of Great Britain, many, 
perhaps all, of whom originally were 
naked and tattooed. Whatever preten- 
sions such persons had to civilization 
must have been imported ; and it is as 
ridiculous to suppose that the science 
and learning of the Druids were de- 
rived from our primary savages, as 
that the Australians and Otaheiteans 
have invented and used fire-arms and 
the mariner’s compass. 

To proceed with our extracts : 

‘¢ The foundation slabs above-mentioned 
generally stand from eighteen to thirty 
inches above the surface. The door-jambs 
in most cases higher, placed nearly at right 
angles to the outline of the circle; in a very 
considerable proportion of examples the 
door faces the south. These hut circles 
measure from twelve to thirty feet in dia- 
meter; the most usual size being about 
twenty-six feet, though some are found 
much larger. The single foundation is most 
common, but some have a double circle.— 
One very perfect specimen is found in the 
corner of a very remarkable inclosure, which 


is divided by irregular lines of upright stones. 
The hut is in a state comparatively perfect, 
the upper part only having fallen in. It 
appears to have been shaped like a bee- 
hive, the walls being formed of large stones 
and turf, so placed as to terminate ina point. 
These huts have their counterparts still 
extant in the shealings of the Orkneys, 
some of which, composed of stone and turf, 
have the furm of ovens or beehives; and 
others with a base or stone, consisting of 
two circles within each other, have a super- 
structure of fir or pine poles converging to 
a point, and covered with branches and 
heather. Both these kinds appear to have 
existed in Dartmoor. All these huts ap- 
proach with greater or less accuracy to the 
circular form. 

** With very few exceptions, these ancient 
dwellings are found in groups, either sur- 
rounded by rude inclosures, or unprovided 
with this protection. On the banks of the 
Walkham near Merivale bridge is a very ex- 
tensive village, containing huts of various 
dimensions, built on a hill sloping towards 
the south-west. This village or town ap- 
pears to have been of considerable import- 
ance, as there are found in it the avenue, 
the cromlech, maen, and sacred circle. In 
this, as in many other villages on the mour, 
regard seems to have been had to a supply 
of water in the immediate vicinity ; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, preference appears to have 
been given to a south or south-western as- 
pect.”—p. 18. 


It is noted by Capt. Head in his 
Life of Bruce (p. 229), concerning 
the houses of Abyssinia, that when 
they begin to appear with conical 
roofs, it is a sign that the rains of the 
country are violent. Climate is in- 
deed the obvious cause of such roofs. 
It might too be shown that the Cy- 
clopes of the Greeks, the Celts, and the 
Canaanites or Phenicians, expelled by 
Joshua, were one and the same race. 
The Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz is 
of the beehive form, and there are 
other circular foundations. From this, 
however, we do not mean to infer 
more than the antiquity of the pattern. 
We think that it even occurs in the 
South Sea Islands. 

The ancient British fashion, as to 
public fortresses, was an Acropolis; 
but there might have been inferior 
fortlets. The earliest mention which 
we possess of the use of *‘ fenced cities” 
(as fortified towns are- called in the 
Bible), is that of the book of Numbers 
(xxxi. 16, 17,) where the Israelites 
say that they will build “ fenced cities 
for their little ones, because of the in- 
habitants of the land.”” Now to these 
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cities and their districts a great stone 
was an appendage, for in 1 Sam. vi. 
18, we find that there were ‘‘ cities 
belonging to the five lords both of 
fenced cities, and of country villages, 
even unto the great stone of Abel, 
whereon they set down the ark of the 
Lord, which stone remaineth unto 
this day.”"—This stone might have 
been acromlech. As, however, Poly- 
bius says that there were no walled 
towns among the Britons before the 
Roman conquest, we doubt the cor- 
rectness of the appropriation, especially 
as we hear of no foss, and if such there 
are, whether they be within or with- 
out the mound. If within, a fortifica- 
tion could not be the object. We 
think that they were residences of 
chieftains ; for Strutt* says, from clas- 
sical authority, that “ British houses 
were not built in streets, but generally 
on the banks of a river, for the conve- 
nience of water, or in the woods and 
forests, where abundance of forage 
might be found for the cattle. The 
most convenient of these places was 
chosen by the Prince for his residence, 
and his followers and dependents made 
their habitations as near as they could 
conveniently to that of their Sovereign, 
and also erected stalls for their cattle, 
within the same limits. A ditch and 
mound of earth or rampart ran all 
round.” Now the area of Grimspound 
being only about four acres, and of 
Manaton only about a hundred yards 
in circumference, and no vestiges of 
Druidical relics to be found, we think 
that these specimens denote the resi- 
dences which we have described far 
more than fortresses. They should, 
however, have been tried by the spade, 
which from discoveries might settle the 
question. But to the extract. 

*¢ Cyclopean inclosures or pounds, as they 
are called by the Moormen, frequently sur- 
round these ancient towns. They are either 
low walls of stones, piled rudely together in 
a ridge-like form, or belts of larger stones 
placed erect in the ground. Their general 
form is circular, but some examples are el- 
liptical. Remains of habitations are in most 
cases found in these inclosures, so that we 
may justly conclude that they were origi- 
nally constructed for purposes of security 
and defence. 

‘¢Grimspound is by far the finest and 
most extraordinary of all the relics of this 
class. The wall or mound is formed of 
moorstone blocks, rudely piled together, 
but so large as not to be easily displaced, 

* Chron. of Engl. i. 254.—Rev. 





The base of this mound extends in some 
parts to twenty feet, but the average height 
of any section would not exceed six feet. 
With the exception of openings for ingress 
and egress, the wall is perfect, inclosing an 
area of about four acres. The vestiges of 
ancient habitations within this primitive 
fence are numerous, and occupy de whole 
inclosure, leaving only one vacant spot at 
the upper end, which might have been a 
place of public resort for the inhabitants of 
the town. A spring rising on the eastern 
side supplies the inclosure with water. 

‘¢ Many similar inclosures on a less ex- 
tensive scale are found in every district of 
the moor, One, however, is so essentially 
different in construction from all the others, 
that it merits a particular description. 

‘¢Tn a small pasture field, about a furlong 
S.E. of Manaton Church adjoining a parish 
road, is an inclosure of an elliptical form, in 
an exceedingly perfect condition. The stones 
of which the fence is composed, are from 
four to six feet high, placed in a double row 
and set close together. One stone, how- 
ever, is so large, that it fills the whole 
breadth of the fence, being five feet wide, 
and five feet thick. The diameters of the 
area are one hundred and thirty-eight feet ; 
and there are no vestiges of any Druidical 
relic within the precincts. It will be in- 
stantly distinguished from the sacred circles 
of Gidleigh and the Grey Wethers, by the 
positions of the stones, which are without 
lateral intervals.”—p. 19. 


Mr. Rowe mentions another Cy- 
clopean inclosure or pound (p. 24), 
which differs essentially from Grims- 
pound and others, 

‘¢in the construction of the fence; this 
consisting chiefly though not entirely of 
upright stones, while at Grimspound they 
are rudely piled together.” 


We come now to the Trackways or 
general roads, and Track-lines, as Mr. 
Rowe designates the mere communi- 
cations with inclosures or huts, which 
commence and terminate within the 
bounds of each village. One trackway 
is formed of pebble stones, irregularly 
placed together, and forming a rude 
causeway, with its crest slightly raised 
above the level of the country. (p. 20.) 
This trackway is in mean breadth from 
five to six feet, another is full 15 feet, 
a third has a few stones placed erect 
at long intervals. The tracklines are 
of irregular forms, intersecting each 
other at right angles in great numbers 
(as if marking alleys, lanes, and courts,) 
and sometiines winding with the ave- 
nues or parallel lines of erect stones. 
The Welch inythology (see p. 18) has, 
when near streams, determined these to 
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be for the procession of the consecrated 
boat; but when remote from waters, 
for gymnastic performances.—p. 18. 

The former hypothesis we hold to 
be fanciful. The second we think fair, 
on account of the following circum- 
stances. In the Archeologia Ameri- 
cana, and Hodgson’s Letters from 
North America, vol. ii. p. 430, is an 
account of several similar avenues 
(among the other Druidical relics), 
which are presumed to have been 
made for the celebration of games, as 
were the Grecian Stadiuin and Ro- 
man Circus, to which they have a re- 
semblance. The education of the 
Celts chiefly consisted of gymnastics, 
composed of various games, enume- 
rated in Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities, (i. p. 383.) Stukeley 
formed a similar idea of the Cursus 
near Stonehenge. 

We shall end our remarks with ob- 
serving, that in Mr. Logan’s ‘* Scottish 
Gail, or Celtic Manners,” ii. p. 6, is 
an account of similar huts in many 
parts of Scotland. 

All antiquaries and students of our 
ancient history owe an obligation to 
Mr. Rowe for this valuable pamphlet. 
We recommend him to compare the 
ground-plan of the British village at 
Steeple Langford Down, engraved in 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 
Sect. Branch and Dole, pl. xi. p. 171, 
because we think that these remains 
may, in certain respects, illustrate each 


other. 
— 
The History of Modern Greece, from its Con- 
quest Ly the Romans B.C. 146 to the pre- 


sent Time. By James Emerson, Esq. of 


Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols, 8vo. 

IN History few men have possessed 
the taste of Gibbon. Livy might have 
been the archetype studied; but the 
merit of the Roman is limited to the 
narration. Gibbon is a philosopher as 
well as historian, and while he judges 
concerning incidents with the fine 
yeason of the former, he moulds de- 
tails as the latter ought to do, into pic- 
turesque exhibition. He throws the 
earth out of the mine, and displays 
the ore; and the difficulty of writing 
history consists in avoiding tiresome- 
ness of detail. It is very true that he 
is turgid and foppish; but that is a 
manner, and it most certainly contri- 
butes to order and method, however 
finically displayed. Fops and slovens 
are rarely united characters. 


But there may be histories modelled 
from his higher merits, and which 
carefully exclude the pompous struts 
of his ostentatious style. In this im- 
proved form we may see that the stap- 
dard and superior work before us is 
executed. It has all Gibbon’s admi- 
rable management of details (which 
is his pre-eminent merit), and in the 
narration, that philosophical spirit ap- 
pears which confers upon it the cha- 
racter alone fitted to accurate elucida- 
tion of action; and which, if united 
with contemporary ideas, is the only 
complete mode of historical composi- 
tion. For there must be shown both 
the motives arising from the common 
properties of the species, and those of 
a particular kind which proceed from 
locality and contemporary ideas and 
circumstances. 

What we admire in ancient Greece 
is the intellectual perfection exhibited 
in its works of literature and art. In 
a general view, heroism may be gene- 
rated by danger, intellectual acuteness 
by business and intercourse with man- 
kind, and excellence in the arts by 
successive improvements, in order that 
pre-eminence and, in consequence, 
patronage may be acquired. As to 
heroism, the Greeks were always pi- 
rates, soldiers, and sailors; and situa- 
tions of constant peril necessitate union 
and beget fellow feeling. The Greeks 
had numerous sea-ports, which occa- 
sioned traffic and business, from which 
ensue perpetual intercourse and worldly 
knowledge. Their excellence in the 
arts did not only grow out of the cir- 
cumstances hereafter quoted from Mr. 
Emerson, but from more ignoble 
sources, viz. the wealth thus brought 
into the country. One eminent sta- 
tue of a deity attracted thousands of 
foreign visitors. Many sailed to Cni- 
dos for the mere purpose of viewing 
the Venus of Praxiteles; and the Cni- 
dians refused the statue to King Nico- 
medes, who would have forgiven them 
an immense debt in return ;* for well 
did they know that Cnidos without that 
lion would have sunk into obscurity 
and poverty. Greece is not naturally 
a rich country, and it required artificial 
embellishments to ennoble it. Hosti- 
lity tothe theism of Socrates was found- 
ed upon the same alarm as that of the 
silversmith to the oratory of St. Paul. 
The profit of the craft was in danger. 





* Flaxman on Sculpture, 89.—Rev. 
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For the poetry and literature it is more 
difficult to account, unless we ascribe 
it to the successive improvements of 
society and practice. Herodotus was 
a regular narrator of long stories, full 
of mythology and wonders. This man- 
ner would excite the contempt of well- 
informed men of business and the 
world, and ruin the succeeding pro- 
fessors. The necessity of gratifying an 
educated mind (for the Greeks never 
neglected education) would therefore 
stimulate authors to soar higher and 
improve in taste; for it is noticeable 
that in proportion as education is dif- 
fused and becomes more fastidious, 
composition is progressive also. Beau- 
tiful poetry and classical history is, in 
this country and every other, written 
only for the educated ; vulgar ballads 
and dying speeches only for the igno- 
rant. In short, we ascribe the pre- 
eminence of Greece to the necessity 
imposed upon the inhabitants of bene- 
fitting their country, and in so doing 
themselves, by the utinost practicable 
means. Holland, ‘a mere bog turned 
up to dry,” will illustrate the exist- 
ence of such a necessity, and in a more 
sordid way show the manner of its 
operation upon the natives. Its Celtic 
and German origin may explain the 
barbarism of its taste and manners, 
compared with those of Greece, whose 
inhabitants had archetypes of mecha- 
nical excellence and the arts in their 
oriental neighbours, from whom they 
borrowed nearly all their originals. If 
Grecian taste cannot be surpassed (and 
it is almost only in sculpture that it 
cannot be so), it is because that grew 
out of the study of the human form in 
nudity, and had time to acquire per- 
fection. In architecture there is a 
style, viz. the Gothic, fully as fine and 
perfect as their orders ; and their paint- 
ing, as seen on their vases, was, in a 
modern view, merely elementary. Their 
divine language owes its sweetness to 
the predominance of vowels and li- 
quids, and its admirable construction 
to that endless study to improve it, so 
repeatedly exhibited by Plutarch and 
others in their notices of eminent 
grammarians and tutors. Providence 
produces great events by humble 
means, and so far from wishing to 
degrade the Greeks, we know that 
among them (setting aside the superior 
morals of Revelation) they elevated in 
every other respect the human charac- 
Gent. Mac. February, 1831. 
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ter to a perfection which cannot be 
surpassed, and, taking it on the whole, 
not even approached. Our French 
neighbours are very fond of the word 
glory, but the Greeks —_ exempli- 
fied it, for even poverty could not sink 
beneath reputation those who merited 
rank. The sordidness of European 
habits has converted this Temple of 
Glory into a mere counting-house, but, 
disgusting as is the profanation, Mr. 
Emerson convinces us that Homer and 
Pindar never drew more heroic cha- 
racters than those which still exist 
among the Klephts or Mountaineers * 
(the Highlanders of this still in some 
respects fine nation), nor is there an 
Achillean hero, or a knight of chi- 
valry, who has exceeded the inimita- 
ble heroism of George and his brother 
in the recent warfare. Being moun- 
taineers, inhabiting a country which 
they could not turn to commercial ad- 
vantage, they did not become sordid, 
were fixed to the spot for a bare sup- 
port, and retained that bravery which 
philosophers know to have been al- 
ways attendant upon the pastoral state 
of society, becanse property in flocks 
and herds requires perpetual defence, 
and that of agriculture cannot exist 
without laws, and protected appropria- 
tions of the soil. These, however, are 
extraneous considerations with regard 
to the Greeks. Their intellectual supe- 
riority was the Sun of a system ; and 
we regard it with the same homage as 
we do that glorious orb of material na- 
ture. As to what St. Paul says about 
them, Montesquieut very justly ob- 
serves, that they were great talkers, 
great disputants, and sophists by na- 
ture, who never ceased to create con- 
troversies about religion, indeed about 
every thing. 

What, however, exclusively distin- 
guishes Greece is, we say again, its 
almost divine beau ideal, its wonderful 
taste. The following extract will 
show, that to consider works of the 
kind as efforts of intellect, not mere 
productions of mechanical skill, is the 
grand method of creating the distinc- 
tion in question. Mr. Emerson says, 


“*Tt has been a favourite though now al- 
most an exploded theory, to attribute the 
excellence of the Greeks in works of litera- 
ture or taste, to the influence of their cli- 





* See vol. i. c. xi. p. 416 seq. 
+ Quoted by our author, i. 337. 
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mate and their soil ; that of Italy was equally 
salubrious and pure, and yet the one has 
proved the grave, whilst the other was the 
cradle of Genius. It is true that art is in- 
debted for its second birth to Italy, but it 
was under a different constitution that it 
revived; when its professors were rendered 
honourable, instead of being branded as in- 
famous, and their works were looked upon 
as efforts of intellect, and not regarded as 
mere productions of mechanical skill. 

‘¢ The inventive excellence of the Greeks 
in works of taste has been attributed to va- 
rious and united causes, but principally to 
the scope afforded to imagination by the 
sublimities of their mythulogy, and the 
splendour attendant upon the celebration of 
their national games. But let their origin 
be as it may, their ultimate perfection is 
solely attributable to the honours heaped 
on those who practised them, and the high 
rewards conferred by their countrymen on 
distinguished artists. Whilst the mercu- 
rial spirit of the Athenians and the other 
states was involving them in continual wars, 
their slaves and menials were occupied in 
the exercise of the mechanical and domestic 
arts at home. But during their intervals of 
peace, when the haughty soldier returned 
flushed with triumph, he disdained to share 
with his servants and dependants the prac- 
tice of these humbler professions. It was 
then, that to find encouragement for these 
turbulent warriors or restless citizens, the 
decree was passed which forbade the exer- 
cise of sculpture or design to slaves, rendered 
the liberal arts the province of freemen 
alone, and dignified them for ever in the 
eyes of the Athenians. 

«¢ Thus confined exclusively to the exalt- 
ed portion of the state, riches or aggrandise- 
ment became in a short time a secondary 
object with the sculptor or the painter ; 
and a laurel crown or a public decree was 
considered a higher gratification than the 
gold of individuals, or the most costly gains 
of the artist. The crowd, dazzled with 
maguificence, bestowed a species of worship 
on those whose talents had adorned their 
cities; and they in turn became intoxi- 
cated with the glorious pride arising from 
their elevation. The most distinguished 
individuals did not disdain to use the chisel 
or the pallet ; the labour as well as the de- 
sign equally embodied genius; and the 
boldest conception was expressed in the 
most graceful execution. Honours and re- 
wards rapidly swelled the number of candi- 
dates for national distinction, and on every 
public occasion the productions of nume- 
rous artists were exhibited for the selection 
of the state. Nor was patronage corrupted 
by an abandonment to the rich and the 
powerful, but entrusted to the assembled 
nation, whose united voices directed its con- 
ferment. With the increasing passion of 
the people for the adornment of their na- 
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tional edifices, arose the ambition of indivi- 
duals to contribute to their support, and 
public ostentation was not unfrequently gra- 
tified by private munificence. At the same 
time, this universal appreciation, this fine 
and polished taste in works of design, en- 
sured to those of its professors, to whom it 
was essential, an adequate compensation for 
their labours, as often as they were offered 
for disposal. Hence the artist, conscious 
that his productions were to be duly es- 
teemed and worthily remunerated, sought 
only to render thein excellent, be the pains 
or the time devoted to them ever so arduous 
or protracted ; and the united lives of seve- 
ral individuals were in some instances de- 
voted to the completion of one master- 
piece of genius. ‘The groupe of the Lao- 
coon is said to have occupied the entire 
life-time of the individuals whose name it 
bears.”’—ii. 186—190. 


The Romans had a Gothic feeling 
towards the arts. In the greatest 
chef-d’ceuvres, they could 


‘¢Trace no unwonted developement of 
thought, and perceive no superior effort of 
creative mind; they looked upon them as 
mere matters of convenience, not as objects 
of respectful admiration. Even Virgil him- 
self does not hesitate to stigmatize as be- 
ueath the dignity of a Roman the elegant 
accomplishments of the Greek.”—pp. 193 
—197. 

We have indeed works of the Ro- 
man school unrivalled in execution, 
such as are some imperial busts; but 
Mr. Emerson justly says, this has only 
proceeded from consummate _ skill 
growing out of continued practice, 
and was purely mechanical. 


‘«But at the same time this perfection 
was attained only by the sacrifice of more 
exalted branches of the art ; and it has been 
well observed, that although Lysippus him- 
self could not have produced a bust superior 
to that of Caracalla, still the artist who de- 
signed it would have been equally incapable 
of rivalling a work of Lysippus.”—p. 227. 


We have elsewhere noted that the 
Cyclopean construction of the Trea- 
sury of Atreus at Mycenz is similar 
to that of our old church-spires, and 
we have no doubt but that the primi- 
tive and simple method below described 
was that of the ancient architects. Le 
Roy in 1753, saw the plan executed by 
a Greek builder, and Mr. Eton says, 


*‘In some parts of Asia, I have seen cu- 
polas of a considerable size built without 
any kind of timber support. They fix firmly 
in the middle a post about the height of the 
perpendicular wall, more or less as the cu- 
pola is to be a larger or a smaller portion of 
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a sphere; to the top of this is fastened a 
strong pole, so as to move in all glirections, 
and the end of it describes the outer part of 
the cupola; lower down is fixed to the post 
another pole, which reaches to the top of 
the inner part of the perpendicular wall, and 
describes the inside of the cupola, giving the 
thickness of the masonry at top and bottom, 
and every intermediate part, with the great- 
est possible exactness. As they build their 
cupolas with bricks, and instead of lime use 
gypsum, finishing one layer all round before 
they begin another, only scaffolding for the 
workmen is required to close the cupola at 
top.” —ii. 220. 


Le Roy’s description shows that the 
pole was elevated upwards to point ont 
the successive decreasing circles of the 
dome, till it arrived at the perpendicu- 
lar, when the arch was closed by a key- 
stone. See p. 219. 

Mr. Emerson (ii. 279) observes, that 
though the modern Greeks have lost 
the excellence of their ancestors, they 
still preserve their modes of working, 
and practice painting frescoes and en- 
caustic with wax, the colours being 
fixed by heat, as formerly. The latter 
has, with regard to facility, very consi- 
derable advantages over the oil paint- 
ing now in use. 

Isaiah describes our Saviour as “* hav- 
ing no form nor comeliness ;” but Da- 
vid makes him “ fairer than the chil- 
dren of men.” This discrepancy pro- 
duced two opposite opinions concern- 
ing the person of Christ. A French 
proverb compares a lean or meagre 
person to “un crucifix des Grecs ;” 
and it seems that the Greeks so de- 
graded the subject, because ‘‘ their ta- 
Jents were unequal to the expression of 
agony and passion, united to majesty 
and grace; and their only resource 
was by increasing the deformity of the 
subject to add to its disagreeable effect 
on the nerves of its spectators.” —ii. p. 
266. 

The Roman painters, however, had 
almost from the earliest periods coin- 
cided with the majority of the fathers 
in asserting the beauty and grace of 
our Saviour’s form. Mr. Emerson 
thus explains the origin of our present 
portraits : 

*‘ The letter of Lentulus, whose promul- 
gation dates between the ninth and four- 
teenth centuries, serves to show that the 
ideas of Hadrian I. and St. Bernard, relative 
to the beauty of Jesus, had then become 
prevalent in the West, and the description 
of Nicephorus Xanthopulus, which agrees 
with it, seems to indicate that the same 


opinion was not altogether without sup- 
porters at Constantinople. The features, 
figures, and expression, attributed by both 
to the Saviour, are precisely those which 
on thé restoration of painting served as mo- 
dels to the works of Guido of Sienna, Ci- 
mabue, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo. So that to the Italian 
followers of Gregory, Ambrose, and Augus- 
tine, we are indebted for the portraits of 
Jesus at present in use; nor is it necessary 
to add, that their forms are imaginary, and 
that their authenticity is supported neither 
by sacred authority, nor attested by mo- 
dels.” —ii. 268. 


Portraits of God the Father were 
first devised by the Latins; but those 
which were common in our old 
churches, and are still to be seen in 
illaminations and the woodcuts of the 
Golden Legend, are a Greek improve- 
ment. Mr. Emerson says, 


‘¢It was with extreme awe and hesita- 
tion, that the Greeks seem to have ven- 
tured on a delineation of the Almighty. 
Down to the eleventh century they canti- 
nued to represent his presence by the sym- 
bol of a hand extended from a cloud, an 
idea borrowed most probably from the figu- 
rative words of Jeremiah (c. i. v.9, c. xxvii. 
v. 5), and Ezekiel (c. ii. v. 9.) It was only 
when an example had been set to them by 
the artists of the west, that they presumed 
to paint him in a human form. Some mi- 
niatures of the ninth century executed in 
France, as decorations for a Bible, still pre- 
served at Paris, afford the first specimens of 
this kind with which we are acquainted, and 
depict the Creator under the figure of a 
beardless youth, a golden cloud encompass- 
ing his head, clad in an azure robe, and 
bearing a sceptre in his hand. The Greeks, 
improving upon this conception, adopted 
for their model the ‘ancient of days’ in 
Daniel (vii. 9, 10,) and painted him as an 
old man of venerable aspect, full of majesty 
and goodness, seated amidst rolling clouds, 
dividing chaos by his look, and calling forth 
light from the midst of darkness. These 
splendid imaginings, though rudely express- 
ed, seemed to have been never either aban- 
doned or surpassed; and in the lofty de- 
signs of Michael Angelo and Raphael, the 
spectator will recognize the first bold con- 
ceptions of the Greeks.””—p. 269. 

Mr. Emerson throws much light 
upon the bad drawing of the human 
figure during the middle ages, in the 
following passages : 

**The use of undraped figures had per- 
petuated in some degree the knowledge of 
anatomy and figure ; the severity of histori- 
cal design now demanded the introduction 
of costume, and anatomical correctness was 
for ever lost to the Greeks,”— ii, 267. 
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The other cause was the introduc- 
tion of armour: 


‘¢ The Greeks and Romans, accustomed 
to contend chiefly on foot, and with such 
defensive arms alone, as protected the body 
and left the limbs at liberty, afforded the 
purest models of manly strength and grace- 
ful action. Charlemagne, in increasing the 
use of cavalry, first adopted the practice of 
encasing the person of the rider in iron; 
and though the custom was slow in gaining 
ground, it eventually prevailed throughout 
almost every country of Europe. In the 
delineations of these shapeless warriors, the 
artist required no anatomical skill; and 
grace and attitude were effectually excluded 
from the persons of his inanimate por- 
traits.” —ii. 273. 

This work will place Mr. Emerson 
among the first of our authors. 


—~-@ 

Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s ** Remarks in 
Reply to * Observations on the State of 
Historical Literature.’ ’’ Additional Facts 
relative to the Record Commission, and 
Record Offices. Addressed to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ly Ni- 
cholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. pp. 228. 
Pickering. 

IN the article on this subject in our 
last number we willingly acceded to 
Mr. Nicolas’s principal arguments, 
and which can alone lead to any useful 
result, that the management of the 
offices of Records might be remodelled 
with advantage, and that the new Re- 
cord Commission ought to be suffici- 
ently furnished with practical men; 
nor could we either dispute or defend 
the undeniably enormous expenses of 
the late Record Commission. But the 
author of the * Observations ” had in- 
troduced other topics, which have been 
made of undue importance, and which 
we much lament should ever have ob- 
structed the course of this gentleman’s 
useful and public-spirited exertions. 
At the period of their discussion such 
matters are apt to be magnified in the 
view of the parties concerned; and, 
because we deprecated what we con- 
sidered as more likely to promote pri- 
vate animosities than public benefits, 
our pages were no sooner before the 
author, than he hastily wrote three 
pages of complaint against us, which 
are appended as a Postscript to the pre- 
sent Pamphlet. On this aedberel, we 
shall have a very few words to say 
hereafter. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Nicolas 
should have thought it necessary to in- 


clude in his ‘* Observations” on the 
Record Commission the subject of the 
Soviety of Antiquaries. He had al- 
ready repeated his strictures upon that 
body too often to make any further 
impression. His advice when a mem- 
ber had been rejected, and his subse- 
quent censures disregarded ; aad if so, 
why trouble himself again? In the 
case of that society those circumstances 
do not exist, which so often afford, to 
self-devoting patriotism, a plea for its 
interference with the economy of pub- 
lic institutions. It is neither endowed 
by the munificence of deceased bene- 
factors, nor supported at the public 
expense. Nor even is a man obliged 
to join it, in order to take a degree or 
to obtain a certificate. The profession 
of historian, or any other, may be prac- 
tised without its license. In short, it 
is purely a matter of vosuntary choice 
to come or go, to join the Society or 
to leave it: and the members them- 
selves provide its means. Jn such a 
case, if the members are themselves 
satisfied with the management, they 
may be justified in judging for them- 
selves, and in disregarding objections 
from without. 

When the Society publishes its 
works, they are undoubtedly as amen- 
able to criticism as the productions of 
individual authors. Mr. Nicolas has 
frequently had such opportunities for 
giving his opinions, and it is clear they 
have not escaped him ; nor has he been 
too strictly confined by that well- 
known law, which enjoins the literary 
critic that, however a book may be 
abused, the author must be spared. 
Weare convinced that, on this occa- 
sion, to repeat his objections was use- 
less, because, from the irritation he 
had previously excited, they were sure 
to make but little impression ; and in- 
judicious, because be thus afforded to 
his Record Commission antagonists a 
neutral position, in which to fight their 
battle in advance of their own terri- 
tories. 

With regard to Mr. Nicolas’s recla- 
mation against us, we can in most re- 
spects bear his discontent with equani- 
mity. He blames, as might be expected, 
the multifariousness of our antiquarian 
taste; forgetting that we have more 
readers to please than even the Society 
of Antiquaries. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libaut, 
Omnia nos. 
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We therefore pass by his reflections, 
knowing they were written in haste. 
To his complaint that we “ had not 
the candour or justice to say that a 
reply was preparing” by him, we can 

oint out that we conspicuously did so 
in our usual place for announcing new 
publications. To his objection at our 
quoting “‘an ex-parte statement,” we 
can only (as soon as the means are in 
our power) show those points on which 
he has put forth a counter-statement 
to that we extracted. 

The passage of Mr. Palgrave, de- 
scribing Mr. Nicolas’s conduct at the 
only Council of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety which he had the opportunity to 
attend, was undoubtedly strongly ex- 
pressed, and we extracted it. Mr. 
Nicolas says: 


«¢ With the hope of establishing the in- 
justice of the remark that my behaviour. at 
the Council was improper, by better evi- 
dence than my own negation, I wrote to 
Mr. Hallam, who presided. It appears from 
his answer, that he has no distinct recollec- 
tion of my having taken any part at the 
meetings of the Council of the Society, but 
that he had on no occasiou witnessed any 
impropriety of behaviour in the members 
of that body: a general certificate of good 
conduct upon which I felicitate them. If 
then my deportment were so offensive, or 
remarkable, as to justify an unprecedented 
measure, will it be believed that the chair- 
man, ata meeting of eight persons would not 
have noticed and remembered it ?”—p. 110. 


The imputation of aspiring to dic- 
tatorship Mr. Nicolasdenies. He alone 
can know his motives, and others can 
only surmise them. But he does not 
appear to wish to conceal that, if in 
power, he should have given a partial 
preference to one branch of archzo- 
logy ; and, if such were his inclination, 
we retain our opinion that such con- 
traction of the Society’s objects would 
not be fair towards members of other 
tastes, because they contribute their 
share to its support, and have a claim 
to a share of attention. 

This then is all we have to say re- 
garding the remarks on ourselves; for 
we did not quote the mis-statement, 
that Mr. Nicolas’s motion of April 17, 
1827, was “lost.” As recorded in our 
magazine at that time, it was with- 
drawn, ** Mr. Nicolas declaring that the 
object of his motion had been fully 
attained.” 

To the long exposition of the inter- 
course and correspondence between 


the parties at issue, we have not space 
to pay great attention. As is usual in 
controversial writings, the discussion 
runs to great extent. Mr. Palgrave 
deemed himself invidiously ‘‘ attacked” 
by Mr. Nicolas’s criticisms, and besides 
defending himself, impugned his op- 
ponent’s motives, and various parts of 
his previous conduct. Mr. Nicolas has 
classed these imputations under thir- 
teen counts or charges; and of these 
we can of course take but a very cur- 
sory view. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Nicolas’s praise 
of the general execution of the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Writs,” Mr. Palgrave thought 
so seriously of his remarks on the ex- 
pensiveness of that work, as to deem 
them a charge of fraud. In reply, 
Mr. Nicolas contends 


*¢ that [ have not exceeded the bounds 
of legitimate criticism; that [ have not 
used one word of a personal nature; and 
that it is absurd to draw any such inference 
from them [pp. 99 to 109, and pp. 123 to 
137], as that they accuse Mr. Palgrave of 
being a ‘ fraudulent contractor.’ Is the au- 
thor who receives a large sum from a book- 
seller authorized to accuse a writer in a 
Review of charging him with ‘ fraud,’ be- 
cause in a criticism upon his labours the 
public are told that they are imperfectly 
executed ? Are the various government 
servants charged with ‘ fraud,’ when, as 
daily happens, they are said to be overpaid 
for their services ?”’—p, 18. 


We pass on to the fourth count, be- 
cause it is one by which the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Nicolas has much suffered 
among those imperfectly acquainted 
with him, and yet admits of an easy 
explanation. It is, that he has turned 
round to treat most severely those 
whom he had before so highly praised, 
that they esteemed him at once an ad- 
mirer and a friend. 


“That a prima facie act of inconsistency 
is shewn by this circumstance may be true, 
and it is naturally enough brought against 
me by those who prefer my opinions in 1824 
to my opinions in 1830. I answer, that my 
praise then was as sincere and conscientious 
as is my censure now. My praise then arose 
from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
subject. * * * My censure was called 
forth by a careful investigation of the vo- 
lumes, after unremitting attention to the 
subject to which they relate for six years.” 
—p. 26. 


Of these facts we have positive know- 
ledge. At the first-named period Mr. 
Nicolas was a perfect tyro in records ; 
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how conversant he has since been with 
them (if, as Mr. Palgrave insinuates, 
not with the originals, yet undeniably 
with their contents), is testified by a 
list of works, the rapid production of 
which has been a matter of astonish- 
ment with the literary world. The 
sum of Mr. Nicolas’s offence on this 
point, therefore, was an unguarded 
indulgence in passing compliments, 
where his information was derived 
only from the parties’ own accounts in 
their Prefaces. 

Under the fifth head are noticed the 
articles on the Parliamentary Writs and 
Rolls of Parliament in the Westminster 
Review, the statements in which Mr. 
Palgrave declared to be ‘ wholly un- 
true.” Mr. Nicolas says, 

‘¢ The facts were taken from the Parlia- 
mentary Return, and if the statements are 
‘wholly untrue,’ it is very extraordinary 
that Mr. Palgrave has not shewn where they 
are false. I maintain, however, that every 
line of those statements, with one excep- 
tion, is correct, and I invite him to disprove 
them. The exception is, when it is said, 
‘the far greater part’ of the first volume 
has been before printed.” —p. 39. 


That passage, it is added, should 
have run ‘‘great part;” and, in con- 
nection with this point, we find the 
pamphleteers strangely at variance for 
a matter of fact. Mr. Palgrave stated 
that ‘* Prynne’s Calendar does not con- 
tain one document printed in the Par- 
liamentary Writs.” Mr. Nicolas gives 
in p. 49 a table, showing the pages at 
which twelve writs, all of the reign of 
Edward the First, occur at length in 
both works. 

Mr. Nicolas proceeds to say, that 


‘¢ But for the vanity which obscures Mr. 
Palgrave’s judgment, he might have disco- 
vered that my charges are directed, not 
against him,—the mere employée of the 
Commission,—but against the Commission 
itself. I have said, and I repeat it, that a 
more inefficient board was never constituted ; 
that a more flagrant waste of the public mo- 
ney never occurred. If I ventured to say 
this in the ‘ Observations,’ when I consi- 
dered that ONLY a quarter of a miilion had 
been spent under its authority, what must 
be my opinion when access to additional 
evidence has shewn me, that the sum spent 
by the Commission between 1801 and 1831 
amounts to about THREE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS ?”’—p, 96. 


Again, p. 166: 


«Instead of the Commission having, as I 
presumed, spent about 250,000/. the tntal 
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amount expended under its directions exceeds 
three hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
which, added to the sums paid by the Govern- 
ment in salaries to Record Keepers, and in 
other ways connected with the Public Muni- 
ments in England and Ireland between 1801 
and 1831, forms the enormous total of about 
five hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; but, 
notwithstanding this immense outlay upon 
Records, not a document can be inspected 
or transcribed without heavy fees being de- 
manded ; and the Records are in many offices 
not at all better arranged, or more accessible 
to the public, than they were before a shil- 
ling of that money was expended!” 


Calculations of the separate expenses 
of each of the publications of the Re- 
cord Commission are then given, com- 
piled from the several Parliamentary 
Returns in which that information has 
been from time to time elicited. 

A new Commission is now in the 
progress of formation; in the consti- 
tution of which no one is more sin- 
cerely desirous than ourselves to see a 
body of truly efficient and practical 
directors of the Record publications. 
Some distinguished names have been 
mentioned to us as having been already 
selected ; but we were sorry not to find 
among them that gentleman, whom 
one of our best judges and best em- 
ployers of antient MSS.* has charac- 
terized as actuated ‘* with the spirit 
of a Bodley, a Cotton, or a Harley; 
and to deserve, like these illustrious 
men, the respect and gratitude of his 
country.” An opportunity of show- 
ing that respect to Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps is now offered, and we trust 
it will not be-neglected. May the 
new Commission profit by the errors 
of its predecessor ; and though, from 
the necessities of the times, its means 
may be more contracted, supply the 
deficiency by economy, judgment, and 


perseverance. 


Ol servations on the Duties on Sea-borne Coals, 
and on the peculiar Duties and Charges on 
Coal, in the Port of London ; founded on 
the Reports of Parliamentary Committees, 
and other official Documents. 8vo. pp. 51s 


FINANCIERS may be assimilated 
to spaniels and pointers, who hunt well 
both in cover and stubble, but not to 
sportsmen, who are infallible shots; 
for Swift says that their two and two, 
instead of making four, often make 


* The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his ** Mo- 


nastic Libraries,” 
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only one. If however we cannot ele- 
vate them to the class of those who 
shoot flying, we cannot dispute their 
skill, when aiming at a target which 
cannot move off; and if they do so 
only with small shot, they may not do 
the said target much harm; but it 
sometimes happens, that they fire with 
ball, and then it is deeply injured. 
Something like this seems to have en- 
sued in regard to the tax before us, 
that laid upon sea-borne coals. To 
show the absurdity of this tax, it is to 
be recollected, that persons, who live 
in coal countries, where the fossil is 
cheap, pay no duty whatever, while 
residents at a great distance from those 
countries—and in consequence expense 
of carriage, in se, creates dearness—pay 
a heavy duty into the bargain. Now, 
if a tax upon teeth was proposed, there 
is certainly less reason for limiting the 
impost to persons who are obliged to 
use artificial ones, than for extending 
it to those whose masticating organs 
are natural. In short, this tax seems 
to be one of very extraordinary con- 
struction. 

Our author in this good business- 
pamphlet has established a clear case ; 
and as our readers may have a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject, we 
shall, as to main points, hold it up to 
the light. 

First, it appears that the tax by 
pressing upon sea-borne coals, injures 
the shipping interest; and, secondly, 
the manufacturing also, where steam 
machinery is requisite. 

¢¢ Mr. William Stark, a manufacturer of 
Norwich, informed the Lords’ Committee, 
that so long as yarn was spun by the hand, 
all that was used in that city was spun 
there; but that since yarn had been spun 
by machinery, Norwich had entirely lost 
this branch of industry, inasmuch as the 
high price of coal, caused by the duty, had 
disabled them from erecting machines! At 
the time that Mr. Stark gave this evidence, 
there were from 4,600 to 5,000 persons 
unemployed in Norwich; and it is not, pro- 
bably, going too far to say, that not oue- 
third of them would have been in that si- 
tuation, but for the coal duty.”—p. 9. 


But the public is not only injured in 
this and similar ways, but by substi- 
tution of measure for weight. Every 
body knows the smallness of the coal 
“a in London ; yet, 


‘« Singular as it may seem, none but large 
coals are shipped from the Tyne and the 
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Wear for London. The cause of the meta- 
morphosis which the coal undergoes in its 
passage to the consumer, is not, however, 
difficult to discover. Coals are nominally 
sold by the owners to the shippers by weight, 
or by the chaldron waggon, which is sup- 
posed to contain, when full, 53 cwt. and is 
stamped as such by the officer of the cus- 
toms. But the weight of the waggon de- 
pends in a great degree on the size of the 
pieces with which it is filled, so that, in 
point of fact, coal is sold by measure. It 
is stated by the celebrated mathematician, 
Dr. Hutton, who, being a native of New- 
castle, was well acquainted with the coal- 
trade, that ‘if one coal, measuring exactly 
a cubic yard (nearly equal to five bolls), be 
broken into pieces of a moderate size, it will 
measure seven bolls and a half; if broken very 
small it will measure nine bolls ; which shows 
that the proportion of the weight to the 
measure depends upon the size of the coals ; 
therefore accounting by weight is the most 
rational method.”—p. 19. 

** Besides screening, i. e. passing the coal 
over gratings, to separate the small from 
the great pieces, the benefit of further 
breakage is perfectly understood by succes- 
sive retailers, Taking the cost of a chal- 
dron of coals at Z/. 10s. 8d. the amount of 
duties levied upon it is 11. 5s. 5§d.—(see 
p- 27.) Is not this a miraltile?” 


[Since this article was written, it is 
a satisfaction to add, the duty on sea- 
borne coals has been taken off by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; forming 
almost the only subject :in his whole 


budget that gave general  satisfac- 
tion. | 


Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions 
of Columbus. By Washington Irving. 
16mo. 


EVERY one knows that the con- 
quests of the Spaniards in the New 
World, were attended with the most 
diabolical criminalities; but it is not 
also known, that superstition caused 
the invaders to deem that they were 
destined by Holy Writ to make their 
conquest ;* and by Pagan morals to 
treat the unfortunate natives as mere 
vermin. In retribution, Superstition 
and the presumed felicity of acquiring 
a pecuniary Pays de Cockayne, have 
destroyed the politic character and well- 
being of Spain, the invaders’ own 





* Solorzan, L. i. c. 15, who quotes 
Isaiah, the Psalms, &c.—Rev. 
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country. The following extract also 
shows us how baneful to the invaded 
was at first the same principle of super- 
stition ; and what a recoil it produced 
when detected. 

‘¢ The poor Indians soon found the dif- 
ference between the Spaniards as guests, 
and the Spaniards as masters. ‘They were 
driven to despair by the heavy tasks imposed 
upon them; for to their free spirits and in- 
dolent habits, restraint and labour were 
worse than death. Many of the most hardy 
and daring proposed a general insurrection, 
and a massacre of their oppressors; the 
great mass, however, were deterred by the 
belief that the Spaniards were supernatural 
beings and could not be killed. 

‘¢ A shrewd and sceptical cacique, named 
Brayoan, determined to put their immorta- 
lity to the test. Hearing that a young 
Spaniard named Salzedo, was passing through 
his lands, he sent a party of his subjects to 
escort him, giving them secret instructions 
how they were to act. On coming to a 
river they took Salzedo on their shoulders 
to carry him across, but, when in the midst 
of the stream, they let him fall, and throw- 
ing themselves upon him, pressed him under 
water until he was drowned. Then dragging 
his body to the shore, and still doubting his 
being dead, they wept and howled over him, 
making a thousand apologies for having 
fallen upon him, and kept him so long be- 
neath the surface. 

‘* The cacique Brayoan came to examine 
the body, and pronounced it lifeless ; but 
the Indians still fearing it might possess 
lurking immortality, and ultimately revive, 
kept watch over it for three days, until it 
showed incontestible signs of putrefaction. 

** Being now convinced that the strangers 
were mortal men like themselves, they 
readily entered into a general conspiracy to 
destroy them.” 


This transaction is alluded to by So- 
lorzanus, L. ii. c. vii. sect. 49, p. 175. 
Superstition gave birth to this Indian 
idea, for the Peruvians being worship- 
pers of the Sun, they esteemed the 
Spaniards to be his sons, and therefore 
immortal. lid. 

Having thus shown the consequences 
of superstition, we inform the public 
that no better direction of Christianity 
has been given by the Missionaries to 
the Otaheiteans ; for it is stated by 
Captain Kotzebue, that they have nearly 
depopulated the island by instigating 
wars, and maintained their ascendancy 
by inculeating mere superstition; and 
No arts, sciences, or knowledge justly, 
according to European refinement. 

Every body execrates the memory of 
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Pizarro and his associates ; but history 
is not to be understood, except by re- 
ference to contemporary ideas. Now 
those ideas were, that if a barbarous 
people would not submit to slavery, it 
was justifiable to hunt them down more 
Jferarum. Solorzanus (L. ii.c. vii. sect. 
52, 53) shows us that the Spaniards 
acted upon this principle, and vindi- 
cated their conduct from Plato (in Dial. 
3 de legib. Ciceron. parad. 5) and 
Aristotle (Polit. L. i. ¢. 3, 4; and L. 
vii. c. 14). Ceelius Callagninus, in 
his Paraphrase (ad Polit. Arist. c. 32), 
explaining and illustrating the passages 
quoted, says (literally translated), ‘* It 
is the hunding part of the art of war, 
that we should fight not only against 
wild beasts, but that we should turn 
our arms also against those men, who 
having been born to obey, yet refuse 
to obey, and by contumacy do not en- 
dure civilization (per contumaciam 
mores non patiuntur). A war of this 
kind is just, as being that which is 
waged under the auspices of nature.” 

Now in the present day mob-prin- 
ciples are dominant. It is however 
utterly impossible that a civilized people 
can make a beneficial settlement in a 
barbarous country, or the latter be ele- 
vated in social happiness, unless the 
recruit submittothe drill of the serjeant, 
the schoolboy to that of the pedagogue. 
The liberty of civilized countries can 
no more be allowed to a savage, than 
firearms to an idiot. It is not that 
the mode of subjection may be correct, 
but subordination there must be; or 
no good can be done to the people 
themselves. Could South America, or 
North America, ever have been what 
they now are, if the Indians of either 
country had been suffered to be tri- 
umphant. We speak only en philosophe 
in vindication of Providence, which 
extracts good out of evil; and openly 
manifests, that power cannot be en- 
trusted to barbarians, without injury 
to the species. 

We have thus made a moral use of 
the work before us, because we thought 
it a good thesis, one that invited a 
commentary by way of lamp or candle, 
to exhibit its social character in certain 
main points. Mr. Washington Irving 
is a man who has many thousands in 
the consols of public approbation, and 
therefore we need not say a word about 
his reputation in the stock-exchange 
of literature. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De 
Foe. By Walter Wilson. 
(Continued from p. 53.) 

DURING the following reign of 
Queen Anne, De Foe found ample 
scope for the exercise of his pen in 
political controversies. It was in the 
year 1702, when party violence be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters was 
carried to a great height, that De Foe 
took occasion fo play off one of the 
most dexterous pieces of irony levelled 
against the Church party which can 
be conceived. He collected the senti- 
ments and arguments of the latter, 
which he thought were most at va- 
riance with reason, and with every 
semblance of downright earnestness 
and sincerity in the cause of the 
Church, he published them in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The shortest way 
with the Dissenters, or Proposals for 
the establishment of the Church,” 
London, 1702.” This mode of writ- 
ing does more honour to De Foe’s po- 
litical dexterity than to his sincerity 
and plain dealing; it was a weapon 
therefore appropriately wielded in se- 
cret to forward the object of a party 
who have not generally been nice as 
to the means by which they might 
promote their ulterior objects, ascend- 
ancy and power. He succeeded so 
well in the trick, that he deceived all 
parties at first. He begins with most 
bitter reflections on the principles of 
the sectaries, and he goes on theuce to 
justify the severest measures for sup- 
pressing them altogether. The strain 
of the publication may be judged of 
by the following extract : 


“* If the gallows instead of the Compter, 
and the gallies instead of the fines, were the 
reward of going to a conventicle, there 
would not be so many sufferers. The spi- 
rit of martyrdom is over. They that will 
go to the Church to be chosen Sheriffs 
and Mayors, would go to forty Churches 
rather than be hanged. If one severe law 
was made, and punctually executed, that 
whoever was found at a Conventicle should 
be banished the nation, and the preacher be 
hanged, we should soon see an end of the 
tale, they would all come to Church, and 
one age would make us ali one again.” 

The more moderate Churchmen re- 
ceived such advice with just reproha- 
tion, while the Dissenters taking it in 
its literal view felt indignant at its au- 
thor, who was at length discovered to 
be a member of their own community. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1831. 
Cr 
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The Government now took it up as a 
scandalous libel on the Church, and 
in the London Gazette for January 10, 
1703, advertised a reward of fifty 
pounds for the apprehension of the 
author. By this circumstance we 
have become possessed of a minute 
descriptive sketch of De Foe’s person. 
He is depicted ‘*as a middle-sized 
spare man, about forty years old, of a 
brown complexion, and dark brown 
coloured hair, but wears a wig, a 
hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth; was 
born in London, was for many years a 
hose factor in Freeman’s-yard, Corn- 
hill, and now is owner of the brick 
and pantile works near Tilbury Fort 
in Essex.”—Vol. II. p. 62. 

The issue of the matter was his pro- 
secution at the Old Bailey Sessions, 
Feb. 1703, for a libel; the Grand 
Jury having found the bill, the trial 
came on in the following July. He 
had a promise secretly made to him 
by the Ministry of pardon and protec- 
tion, if he would relinquish any de- 
fence, and throw himself on the mercy 
of the Queen. He too credulously 
listened to these overtures, and on his 
conviction the promise was not per- 
formed. He himself, in reference to 
this matter, says, he ventured on 


*< the fidelity 


Of those whose trade and custom ’tis to lie !”’ 


His sentence was certainly severe,— 
he was to pay a fine of 200 marks to 
the Queen, stand three times in the 
pillory, and be imprisoned during the 
Queen’s pleasure. This was carried 
rigorously into execution, although it 
is said that the popular regard for li- 
berty of sentiment, and for De Foe’s 
wit and talents, procured for him the 
distinction of the ignominious machine 
being on this occasion crowned with 
garlands; a party of his friends pro- 
tected him from the missiles: of his 
enemies, and the mob who looked on 
drank his health. 

It certainly appears an undue stretch 
of power, to make a sharp ironical sa- 
tire the subject of legal prosecution and 
punishment, especially as the proceed- 
ing involved in itself the supposition 
of the party being rightly described in 
the publication. The prosecution in 
this view, not the book, was the libel 
on the Church. De Foe possessed a 
spirit not to be broken by the persecu- 
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tion of political power. He wrote im- 
mediately after his sentence a keen sa- 
tirical poem, called a ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Pillory,” which passed rapidly through 
several editions. He thus apostro- 
phizes the wooden apparatus of the 
law: 

‘* Hail hieroglyphic State machine, 
Contrived to punish fancy in! 
Men that are men, in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 

* * 


Thou bugbear of the law, stand up and 
speak, 

Thy long misconstrued silence break : 

Tell us who ’tis upon thy ridge stands there 

So full of fault, and yet so void of fear ? 

And from that paper in his hat 

Let all mankind be told for what! 

Tell them it is because he was too bold, 

And told those truths which should not ha’ 
been told; 

Extol the justice of the land, 

Who punish what they will not understand.” 


De Foe cheered the hours of his 
confinement in Newgate by the unre- 
mitted prosecution of his literary pur- 
suits; he produced many tracts on 
various topics of the day, edited a 
genuine collection of his former produc- 
tions, and commenced a weekly paper 
called the Review, in which politics, 
public morals, and other matters of 
existing interest and importance, form- 
ed the subjects. This publication has 
afforded ‘incidentally many valuable 
facts for his biography. The Tatler 
and Spectator were afterwards produced 
much on the plan of De Foe’s Review, 
On the night of November 27, 1703, 
while De Foe was expiating his party 
delinquency in Newgate, the great 
storm occurred. This afforded an ex- 
cellent and popular subject for his ver- 
satile and productive pen, and having 
procured various authentic documents 
from the clergy and other intelligent 
eye-witnesses as materials, in July 
1704, he produced ** The Storm, ora 
Collection of the most remarkable ca- 
sualties and disorders which happened 
in the late dreadful Tempest both by 
sea and land. ‘The Lord hath his way 
in the whirlwind and in the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet.’ 
Neh. i. 3.””. This isa valuable histori- 
cal narrative, consisting of 272 pages; 
the main facts are supported by the 
evidence of the original papers, from 
which they were derived, but the ge- 
nius of De Foe could not forego the 
opportunity afforded of representing 
the author of the book as an eye-wit- 
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ness of several minute occurrences de- 
tailed, though he was at the time a 
close prisoner in Newgate. 

On the accession of Mr. Harley to 
office in 1704, a favourable turn pre- 
sented itself in De Foe’s affairs. At 
his intercession the Queen sent some 
relief to his wife and family, through 
her treasurer Mr. Godolphin, and trans- 
mitted to himself a sufficient sum to 
pay his fine and the fees on his en- 
Jargement from prison. 

De Foe was henceforth taken into 
the confidence of Harley and Godol- 
phin as a political agent; on one occa- 
sion he was employed by the former in 
a secret mission on the Continent; and 
on his return home he received an ap- 
pointment for his services. 

About this time a circumstance took 
place, which afforded De Foe an op- 
portunity for the exercise of the artil- 
lery of his wit, which it must be con- 
fessed he always played off con amore 
against the Established Church. On 
the 18th June, 1706, a benefit was 
given at Drury-lane Theatre towards 
defraying the expense of fitting up as 
an episcopal Chapel a Meeting-house 
in Russel-court, lately occupied by a 
Dissenting minister. There appears 
to us no harm in this, no reason why 
players should not contribute towards 
building a place for the worship of 
God, or attend in it when so built. 
On the other hand, we are not dis 
posed to deny that a certain stigma of 
licentiousness has always attached to 
the stage, derived rather from the cha- 
racter of the times in which the actors 
lived, than from any necessary defect 
of the profession. Under proper regu- 
lations, the Drama is a source of high 
intellectual enjoyment, and the public 
spirit, the taste, and the morals of the 
community at large, may be influenced 
by itin a most important manner. Will 
any one be so senseless as to say that 
the consequences of ambition and 
crime are not brought home to every 
one’s bosom in Macbeth, or that the 
horrors of a bad conscience are not de- 
picted withall their awful consequences 
in the death of Beaufort? It is arrant 
stupidity or miserable cant to see no- 
thing in the playhouse but a hot-bed 
of dissipation and vice. To return to 
the affair which we were noticing. 
There certainly were circumstances 
readily susceptible of ridicule in this 
benefit for pious purposes, because 
worldly and religious matters were so 
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easily brought in point of conirast. 
De Foe’s keen eye did not overlook 
this, and he therefore published in his 
Review for 20 June, 1706, an exqui- 
sitely humourous satirical account of 
the matter. This was soon pirated 
and hawked about the streets, under 
the title of “* A Sermon preached by 
Mr. Daniel De Foe, at the fitting up 
of Mr. Daniel Burgess’s late Meeting- 
house.” He takes the play-bill as his 
text, the performance was Hamlet, 
with other atnusements. In one pas- 
sage De Foe asks how can the Church 
be in danger? 

‘¢The Parliament addresses, the Queen 
consults, the Ministry execute, the army 
fights, and all for the Church! But at 
home we have other heroes that act for the 
Church. Peggy Hughes sings, Monsieur 
Ramadon plays, Miss Santlow dances, 
Monsieur Cherrier teaches, and all for the 
Church. Here’s heavenly doings,—here’s 
harmony,—your singing psalms is hurdy- 
gurdy to this music, and all your preaching 
actors are fools to these. Besides, there’s 
another sort of music here, the case is al- 
tered, the Clergy preach and read there, &c. 
and get money for it of the Church. But 
these sing and act, and talk bawdy, and the 
Church gets money by the bargain; there’s 
the music of it !” 

He concludes by recommending the 
following inscription to be placed over 
the door of the Chapel : 

‘¢ This Church was re-edified anno 1706, 
at the expence and by the charitable con- 
tributions of the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion of Morals, and to the eternal scandal 
and most just reproach of the Church of 
England and the Protestant Religion.— 
Witness our hands, Lucifer Prince of Dark- 
ness, and Hamlet Prince of Denmark, 
Churchwardens.”—vol. iii. p. 457. 


Previously to the Union with Scot- 
land, De Foe was charged with two 
secret missions by the ministry to that 
country, of which he acquitted him- 
self with such approbation, that he 
was rewarded, through the interven- 
tion of Harley, with a pension: on the 
retirement of that minister, it fell into 
arrears, and was ultimately disconti- 
nued. On the death of the Queen 
and the accession of George the First, 
Harley’s party lost their power, aud 
De Foe had to experience all the 
wretchedness of ‘*that poor man,” 
who has lived on the favour of a fac- 
tion in the State. ‘‘ No sooner was 
the Queen dead (says he), and the 
King, as right required, proclaimed, 
but the rage of men increased upon me 
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to that degree, that the threats and in- 
sults I received were such as I am not 
able to express.” (vol. iii. p. 379.) His 
editor pertivently remarks, 

*¢ De Foe’s political life was now drawing 
toa close. During a period of more than 
forty years, he had taken an active part in 
public affairs, either as a warm partizan of 
liberal politics, or in opposing the factions 
of the times. In the course of the contest 
he had been involved in personal quarrels, 
and had met with some severe rebukes, but 
the fortitude of his mind at all times rose 
superior to his difficulties, and enabled him 
to triumph in the rectitude of his princi- 
ples. He had now arrived at a period of 
life when the mind seeks repose from the 
turbulence of faction, and the course of po- 
litical events having thrown him in the back 
ground, he was destined to beat out a new 
path to fame, which will render his name 
respected when teniporary politics are for- 
gotten.” 


In the 17th chapter of his third vo- 
lume, De Foe’s merits as a writer of 
fiction are analysed by Mr. Wilson, 
and among the rest his ever-popular 
publication Robinson Crusoe is of 
course particularly noticed. It is a 
singular fact, that the MS. of this cele- 
brated work went nearly through the 
whole of the trade, before a purchaser 
could be found in William Taylor of 
the Ship in Paternoster-row, who pub- 
lished the first partin April 1719. It 
need not be added that his purchase 
proved a very valuable speculation to 
him, although, as in many other simi- 
lar instances, the author was but slen- 
derly remunerated. How many lite- 
rary men of worth know the force of 
that sentence— 


‘* Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes !” 


The second part soon followed by 
the same publisher in August of the 
same year. 

The vulgar imputation which has 
passed current to every schoolboy, that 
he purloined the contents of Alexan- 
der Selkirk’s MSS. who had passed 
four years on the solitary island of 
Juan Fernandez, is shown to be en- 
tirely destitute of truth. All that De 
Foe owed to Selkirk’s adventure was 
the fact of a human being having been 
so situated, which, with a description 
of his mode of life, had appeared in a 
periodical paper called the English- 
man, by Sir Richard Steele, No. 28. 
Sir Richard says, that he had seen and 
frequently conversed with Selkirk on 
his arrival in England in 1711, 
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The perfect air of vraisemblance 
which De Foe contrived to give to all 
his works of fiction, in none is more 
completely developed than in the story 
prefixed to the translation of Drelin- 
court’s Consolations against the Fear 
of Death. The sale of the book prov- 
ing heavy on its first production, De 
Foe offered the publishers to make it 
go off, by the recommendation of a 
ghost, and immediately penned the 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal the next day 
after her death, to one Mrs. Bargrave 
of Canterbury, in the course of which 
supernatural rencontre and colloquy, 
the spectre strongly recommends the 
perusal of Drelincourt’s treatise to 

er friend. The book went through 
forty editions ! 

he ‘* Journal of the Plague Year, 
being Observations or Memorials of 
the most remarkable Occurrences, as 
well public as private, which hap- 
= in London during the last great 
isitation in 1665. Written by a Ci- 
tizen, who continued all the while in 
London ; never made public before. 
London, E. Nutt, 1722;” and ‘*The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, or a Military 
Journal of the Wars in Germany and 
the Wars in England, from 1632 to 
1648. Written threescore years ago, 
by an English Gentleman ;” &c. &c. 
are prominent instances of his admira- 
ble skill in giving identical reality to 
the hero of his piece. These two last 
volumes have been frequently consi- 
dered and referred to as descriptions by 
eye-witnesses of the scenes to which 
they relate. It will afford some idea 
of the industry of De Foe, and the 
fertility of his genius, to inform the 
reader that a catalogue of no less than 
two hundred and ten separate publica- 
tions is given by Mr. Wilson as from 
the pen of De Foe. His Romances 
must have placed him during their 
run in easy circumstances; for about 
1721 he built himself a handsome 
house at Stoke Newington, and is 
said to have kept his coach. Here, as 
human life is seldom exempt from 
some counterbalance to happiness, 
which places the affluent and the 
needy on a par, he was troubled with 
frequent attacks of those excruciating 
diseases the gout and stone.—At Stoke 
Newington Mr. H. Baker became the 
guest of his family, and forming an at- 
tachment for Sophia, De Foe’s young- 
est daughter, married her in 1729. 
De Foe was doomed to experience, 
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as he approached the threshold of the 
grave, the instability of worldly com- 
fort, and what was more bitter still, 
the ingratitude of a child.—He was 
thrown. into prison, on the suit of 
a merciless creditor, it would appear 
on some bond which ought to have 
been cancelled, or on some ficti- 
tious claim. Such is the probable in- 
ference from De Foe’s own words, 
who calls him ‘‘ a wicked and per- 
jured enemy.” He was not long con- 
fined, being released August 1730. 
During his imprisonment he suffered 
much from bodily affliction, having 
had an attack of fever. Mr. Wilson 
thus pathetically approaches the final 
catastrophe of his hero: 

** He who had borne so long the buffet- 
ings of the world, possessed a spirit that re- 
fused to sink under them, until he was 
touched by the hand that should have nou- 
rished and protected him. He could say, in 
the language of the prophet, ‘I have nou- 
rished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me.’ It seems that, 
to prevent the shipwreck of his property, 
he had conveyed it to his son, with a legal 
obligation as well as private understanding, 
that it was for the joint benefit of his wife 
and two unmarried daughters. But he 
proved an unfaithful steward, converting 
the property to his own use, and leaving 
his mother and sisters to want.” 

A most touching original letter from 
De Foe to his son-in-law Mr. Baker, 
on the subject of his calamity, is given 
in vol. IIL. p. 605; it seems to have 
been written after his enlargement, 
and is dated Greenwich in Kent, 12 
Aug. 1730, where he probably had 
sheltered himself in retirement, from 
the pressure of an insolvency which 
had been so cruelly brought upon him. 
De Foe did not long survive this last 
shock of worldly fortune, redoubled 
as its force had been by filial ingrati- 
tude. The particulars of his last mo- 
ments are not on record; nothing 
more is known than that he died of a 
lethargy on the 24th of April, 1731, 
in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
where he had drawn his first breath, 
and that he was buried two days after 
in Tindall’s burying-ground, Bunhill- 
fields. 

Thus have we briefly noticed, as 
they occur in the course of Mr. Wil- 
son’s elaborate narrative, the incidents 
and occupations which marked the 
life of a genius who has left us at this 
time only to regret that so many of the 
productions of his truly English pen 
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should have been devoted to temporary 
subjects of evanescent interest.—We 
have had no space to enter with Mr. 
Wilson into the analysis of the princi- 
pal writings of De Foe, into the de- 
scription of the parties of his day, or 
into details of historical characters act- 
ing on the same stage with himself. 
On all these points Mr. Wilson has 
considerably, nay, sometimes we have 
thought almost superfluously enlarged. 
His book is written in a plain, per- 
spicuous, and flowing style. It will 
be found to afford much amusement 
to the mere lounging reader who may 
dip into it for anecdote here and there, 
while it forms a valuable volume of 
reference for such as would acquaint 
themselves with the state of politics 
and literature at the time immediately 
preceding the revolution of 1688, and 
forty years subsequent. We cannot, 
as we have observed before, follow De 
Foe and his biographer in their leaning 
towards the Puritan faction in the 
State; at the same time we can make 
due allowance for erroneous opinions 
and prejudices, which may tincture the 
lives of the best of men. Weare quite 
aware how much the true catholicism 
of Christianity may be forwarded by 
forbearance and a mild construction of 
the influential motives of our neigh- 
bour, and we are willing to believe 
that, guided by sincerity of purpose, 
and unperverted by the fiery spirit of 
fanaticism, men of differeat religious 
sects are often much closer to union 
than they themselves believe. 


—e— 

The Voice of Reason in Defence of the Chris- 
tian Faith, as may be supposed would be 
now raised by the departed Spirit of the 
Author of “‘ The Age of Reason,” &c. By 
the Rev. William Pashley, B.A. 8vo. pp. 
190. 

WE do not think that the manner 
in which divines combat infidelity, is 
that which is most efficient. They 
assume premises which are pointless 
weapons in regard to sceptics, because 
they leave the grounds of objection 
unassailed. With humility, then, we 
would propose a new system of tactics, 
and treat Revelation according to phi- 
losophical principles and the laws of 
Providence; neither of which seem to 
have been studied by that popular de- 
magogue named Paine, with the pra- 
nomen of ‘Tom ;—apropos enough, both 
as he derived his name from the doubt- 
ing apostle, and also resembled a great 
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bell, usually called Tom, very loud and 
very hollow. Noise enough he cer- 
tainly made ; but sound and sense are 
distinct things. 

We assume that infiniorum nulla 
sit ars; that no one can physically 
predicate what is in figure and essence 
Deity, and yet must do so, if he op- 
poses Revelation; that is to say, he 
must predicate what God cannot pos- 
sibly be, before he has any foundation 
for objection. If he finds a posteriori, 
from reason, that he cannot be what 
savages and pagans, and possibly what 
he himself, have made of him, he is 
vindicated, but he has no faculties or 
means of going further. Every phi- 
losopher knows that hydrogen and 
oxygen are both connected with com- 
bustion ; he possibly predicates, there- 
fore, that if he can compound them 
both, he will produce a combustible 
»ower, which will consume all before 
it. No, instead of this, he produces 
water, which quenches fire. Again, 
it is known that wherever there is 
moisture, organic being is sure to arise, 
of which no man can predicate the 
possible forms, whether vegetable or 
animal. Moreover, he sees only the 
phenomena of generation and vitality, 
but he knows nothing of the princi- 
ples. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, how can he predicate any 
thing which exceeds hypothesis; and 
such being the foundation, viz. air, 
what must be the superstructure but a 
castle in that air? 

But the infidel says, and says truly 
with Locke, faith 1s an involuntary 
act,—I have no faith, and you cannot 
compel faith. Admitted, Our author 
quotes Paine as saying that 

“¢ No one will deny or dispute the power 
of the Almighty to make such a communi- 
cation if he pleases; but it is revelation to 
the first person only, and hearsay to every 
other, and consequently they are not ob- 
liged to believe it.’’"—p. 56. 


Now here is fallacy. A man can- 
not be obliged to believe any thing. 
He cannot be obliged to believe that 
he owes his being to an antecession 
of fathers and mothers; but he cannot 
deny it, without being laughed at. Ad- 
mit the fact, and the hearsay becomes 
evidence, like history. Paine, to have 
been a perfect infidel, should have de- 
nied the premises that the Almighty 
could have made any revelation at all ; 
but then he well knew that he would 
inextricably have been ina Maelstrom. 
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Allegate, that there cannot be a éri- 
une Deity; that there cannot have 
been a Son of God co-existent and 
co-eternal; that there cannof have been 
a Revelation, and so forth. Now you 
cannot prove what is not, by what is ; 
nor what is, by what is not. You 
take upon you to decide physical ques- 
tions, by private opinions only; and 
no science can be formed out of such 
materials, 

As to the Bible, its authenticity is 
determinable by its adaptation to or 
disagreement with the laws and acts 
of Providence. ‘The chief of these is, 
as to the present subject, the progres- 
sive improvement of man. Now it is 
noted by geologists that such has been 
the progress in creation, at various pe- 
riods, that a future race of men far su- 
perior to the present, may be in the 
contemplation of Providence ; and fa- 
Natics, in consequence of this idea, 
have not very rationally understood it 
to mean a race of men consisting 
wholly of dissenters. The principle 
of the Bible is improvement, by means 
of a proper conception of the nature 
and action of Deity, in respect to man; 
nor is there a single unphilosophical 
absurdity in any intervention which it 
records. A miracle is only a suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature, and pro- 
phecy only a supernatural impulse. An 
incarnation from the very birth of the 
intellectual conformation of a being 
suited to some especial divine purpose, 
is not also an caghiieagiied absur- 
dity ; and nothing which cannot be 
demonstrated such, is to be treated 
with contempt. In proof, be it ob- 
served that philosophers admit the 
existence of a subtile fluid, which oc- 
cupies completely the space of the 
universe, (see Arnott’s Physics, ii. 4.) 
and of which the properties are not 
discoverable by man. This is an af- 
fair of physics; and all the acts of 
Deity are conducted by physical means, 
whereas infidelity is derived from me- 
taphysics, a science which professes to 
determine all things by consciousness ; 
but who can calculate eclipses by con- 
sciousness? 

Paine was nof a philosopher. If the 
Bible had not contained extraordinary 
things, it could not have been a reve- 
lation; and because it does contain 
extraordinary things, he allegates that 
it is undeserving of credit. For many 
centuries it was disputed whether there 
could possibly exist such beings as 
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ghosts; but Dr. Hibbert has plainly 
sbown that such visionary beings are 
actually created before the eyes of the 
spectators, through certain states of 
disease in their own persons. It 
therefore follows that our organs are 
susceptible of being acted upon by un- 
known causes, so as per se to produce 
miracles and extraordinary things. 

Now if the Bible cannot be philo- 
sophically convicted of absurdity, and 
we think that it cannot, why then in- 
fidelity has no better ground-work 
than cavil? Paine has merely brought 
forward the quibbles of the French re- 
volutionists ; and Bishop Watson has 
most successfully exposed palpable 
sophism and gross falsifications of his- 
tory. Paine, to make his case good, 
ought to have shown that it was the 
intention of the Almighty to make 
man an impeccable and perfect being, 
and that the Bible misrepresents that 
object. But physiologists know that 
it is not possible to reconcile the con- 
formation of man and the existence of 
privatives (as darkness the defect of 
light, death of life, &c. &e.) with such 
an original intention. He never was 
or could be any other than such as the 
Bible represents him to be; and this 
might with great ease be physically 
proved. 

Mr. Pashley, like a zealous and well- 
meaning clergyman, is anxious that 
his parishioners should not be misled 
by the charlatan Paine. We are bound 
to respect such intentions, and wish 
him every success; for in truth, to phi- 
losophers, Paine is a mere man of 
straw. He only gulls the ignorant. 


—>-— 

The Progress of Society. By the late Ro- 
bert Hamilton, LL.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Mathematics in the Marischal College 
and University of Alerdeen, Author of an 
6* Enquiry concerning the National Delt.” 
8vo. pp. 409. 

Dr. HAMILTON has given in 
this work an excellent digest of the 
philosophical doctrines concerning the 
history of man, and the theories of 
political economy. ‘To these abstracts 
are added original and shrewd observa- 
tions. Like many distilled essences, 
his writings exhibit lucid clearness, 
and have great strength of spirit. 

We shall not premise further, be- 
cause we have extracts to make, bear- 
ing upon present circumstances of 
great interest; and first, the state of 
the poor: 
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‘*The necessary or ordinary expenses of earning any thing, how is it possible 


the labouring part of the community in 
Britain, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, may be taken at six pence a day, or 
nine pounds a year each.—p. 101. 

‘© As the labouring part of the commu- 
nity seldom accumulate much wealth, their 
annual earnings are nearly equal to their 
annual outgoings. This we have stated at 
nine pounds a year each. Ifa family con- 
sist of five persons, a man, his wife, two 
children, and an infant, their aggregate ex- 
pense amounts to forty-five pounds. If the 
man gain eighteen pence a day for three 
hundred working days, his wages amount 
to twenty-two pounds ten shillings in the 
year.” —p. 103. 


Now if we take, as here stated, the 
minimum of expense for such a fa- 
mily to be 45/. per annum, and the 
wife and children to be incapable of 


three-fourths of the whole. 
a labourer is burthened with a part of the 
taxes, which supply the national revenue. 
He pays little in direct taxation, but he 
pays indirectly in the price of beer, leather, 


that they can be duly maintained upon 


only 22/. 10s.? and if this family be 
doubled, as is sometimes the case, the 


income of each will be only between 


2/. and 3/. per annum. 


‘¢ To persons in these circumstances food 


is the principal article of expense. Accord- 


ing to Sir Frederick Eden, it amounts to 
The income of 


candles, soap, tobacco, and other articles.” 
p- 104. 


The net income of the different 
classes, excluding professional men, 
Dr. Hamilton makes to be the follow- 
ing: 


Proprietors of land, gross income... ose < wae cae £.55,000,000 
Deduct tithes, poor’s rates, and other local taxes, £.10,000,000, and 
land-tax, £.1,200,000 ee nee <n ov ais a 11,200,000 


Deduct also their proportion of other taxes 


Net income sini ees ae pe 
Capitalists, gross iucome . ae 
Deduct their proportion of local taxes ... 





43,800,000 

- sis ne ies 9,100,000 
34,700,000 
125,000,000 
2,000,000 


123,000,000 














Also their proportion of public taxes... one - sé 5,600,000 
Net iucome sie one i ons one ene one 97,400,000 
Labourers, gross income se ese oe ° ° 90,000,000 
Proportion of public taxes ona aint cath ine oan 10,000,000 
80,000,000 
Net income of proprietors of land ee ose oe . 34,700,000 
Ditto of capitalists.. eee rom ee ; ae . 97,400,000 
Ditto —_ of labourers... ven ‘ae ase yea one ‘ 80,000,000 
212,100,000 
Dividends to national creditors ... iii ion sibs £.30,000,000 
Public expenditure for army, navy, ciyil list, &c. oes «+» 20,000,000 


Applied to the reduction of the national debt ... soe 


Amount of public revenue rae eee 
Tithes appropriated to the clergy oes 
Poor’s rates, and other local taxes iia 
Amount of public burthens ce nw 
Deduct the part which falls upon the national 
officers, and clergy... ove eos 
Amount of national income see ons 


(pp. 115, 116.) 


In p. 113, Dr. Hamilton assumes 
that there are ten millions of labourers 


0° ee ae 


.-» 5,000,000 





55,000,000 
4,000,000 
s+» 8,000,000 
ime sin 67,000,000 
creditors, public 

«+» 9,000,000 


—_—— 





57,900,000 
TT 


£.270,000,000 





and their families, whose income at 
gl. per head, amounts to 90,000,000, 
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out of which deduct 10,000,000 taxes, 
remainder is 80,000,000, to which add 
poor’s rates, 6,000,000, making 86,000, 
000, and leaving only 4,000,000 de- 
ficient, to complete the 90,000,000 
requisite for their maintenance at Ql. 
per head. 

According, therefore, to these state- 
ments, the funds requisite for support- 
ing the poor are nearly tantamount to 
the demand. But here lies the rub. It 
has been before shown that a family of 
five persons ought to have 45/. per ann. 
(5 X Q9= 45); but instead of this, if 
four out of the five earn nothing, then 
the utmost a labourer can make by 
working at 18d. a day, will only 
amount to 22/. 10s. per annum, leav- 
ing him in want of a full half of a 
competent support. If luxurious ha- 
bits be added, the want will be further 
aggravated. 

As to the other point of public in- 
terest, the education of the poor, Dr. 
Hamilton shows us, from the example 
of Scotland, its good effect, and he 
says, in reference to those with whom 
the education has been carried as high 
as Mechanics’ Institutes and similar 
societies for diffusion of knowledge, 

‘¢ We have never observed that persons 
of this character were less diligent than 
others in their ordinary occupations, and 
they are seldom or never addicted to intem- 
perance.”—p, 251. 

No truth is more manifest, than 
that the farmer gains more by paying 
a composition to the clergyman for 
his tithes, than he would if he paid 
that assessment in the form of increased 
rent to his landlord, together with a 
government impost for the support of 
the Church. It is, we repeat utterly 
impossible to get rid of the payment of 
tithe in some form or other; and we 
are exceedingly surprised to see such a 
man as Dr. Hamilton was, losing sight 
in p. 167, of this palpable fact, and 
treating the payment as if it was capa- 
ble of utter extinction. 

As Dr. Hamilton proceeds, he makes, 
as do others, tithe to be a tax upon ca- 
pital, and the position is marshalled in 
an algebraic array of indicatory letters 
and figures. The simplification of all 
this parade is as follows: A has a plot 
of ground, upon which he raises thirty 
cabbages, worth say one penny each, 
The tithe-owner takes his tenth, viz. 
three cabbages, or three pence. A 
then manures the said plot, and has an 
increased crop to the amount of sixty 
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cabbages. The tithe-owner then re- 
ceives six cabbages or pence instead of 
three, and thus levies a new tax upon 
the capital (i.e. the manure) which 
has caused the increase. But does 
this rise of tithe depress agriculture? 
Most certainly not, unless it can be 
proved that a man who can gain nine 
parts out of ten will forego these be- 
cause he grudges the odd tenth? Ifa 
man expends his capital in any com- 
mercial transaction whatever, he pays 
as much more in customs, excise, or 
other taxes to the State, as the farmer 
does in regard to the increase of tithe, 
and if he did not pay it to the parson, 
he would to the landlord in the addi- 
tional amount of rent. It is very true 
that there ought to be no tax whatever 
upon capital expended to increase pro- 
duction, and it is frequently guarded 
against by leases. Nevertheless, why 
is an inevitable circumstance common 
to every kind of improved property, 
ascribed to tithes in particular? 4 
might be supposed that people made 
such improvements not for their own 
benefit or pleasure, but for that of 
others. Do not the very improvers 
themselves endeavour to gain from the 
public far more than they themselves 
are called upon to pay, in consequence 
of their improvements? 

In p. 252, Dr. Hamilton has a chap- 
ter upon the ** Effect of Numbers in a 
State.” Here we shall notice the mis- 
take of those who suppose that the evil 
can be cured by breaking up fresh land. 
It has been before shown that a la- 
bourer with a wife and three children 
can earn only 22/, 10s. per annum. 
Unless, therefore, his income can be 
raised to 45/. per annum, it is to no 
purpose. To make the position good, 
it ought to be shown that such em- 
ployment upon a new soil will aug- 
ment his wages to the amount desired. 
Whereas, instead of doing this, it will 
only multiply the labouring class, and 
of course make more paupers. Labour 
never rises to a fair and adequate main- 
tenance price in over peopled coun- 
tries, and emigration is the only means 
of preserving society in a state of well- 
being. 

We cannot take leave of this work 
without again reverting to the state of 
the labourer before alluded to. It 
seems clear that the ninety millions is 
sufficient for the support of ten mil- 
lions of labourers at 9/. a head per an- 
num; but that the women and chil- 
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dren commonly act as a dead weight, 
for want of employ; and thus, that 
their respective portions of gl. each, 
are lost to the father of the family, 
who is obliged to maintain thei out 
of his own personal share, the /. and 
what he can add to it by the ne plus 
ultra of his exertions, and a bounty 
from poor’s rates. We do not profess 
to offer a remedy for this state of things, 
but weare sure that by whatever means, 
whether by emigration or profitable 
employ, children are taken off their 
parents’ hands, the poor are most es- 
sentially benefited. 


Privy-purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York: 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Fourth, 
With a Memoir of Elizaleth of York, and 
Notes. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 378. Pickering. 

THE atility of this species of re- 
cord was exemplified in our last num- 
ber (p. 53), by much important infor- 
mation derived from the Privy-purse 
Expenses of Henry the Seventh, intro- 
duced in the Excerpta Historica. The 
present work is edited upon the same 
plan as the Privy-purse Expenses of 
Henry the Eighth, published in 1828, 
with which it forms a correspondent 
volume. 

These accounts of Queen Elizabeth 
of York extend only over one year, 
1502, which was the last of her life; 
but the valuable illustrations they af- 
ford of the manners, arts, and manu- 
factures of the age, in addition to va- 
rious points of historical interest, will 
be apparent from the Editor’s own 
summary of their contents: 

‘¢ The disbursements were for servants’ 
wages; for preparing apartments for her 
Majesty when shé removed from one place 
to another; for conveying her clothes and 
necessary furniture; for messengers ; for 
the repairs of her barge, and the pay of the 
bargemen; for her chairs and litters ; for 
the purchase of household articles; for 
silks, satins, damask, cloth of gold, velvet, 
linen, gowns, kirtles, petticoats, for her 
own use, or the use of the ladies whom she 
maintained; for jewellery, trappings for 
horses, furs, gold chains, &c.; for the charges 
of her stable and greyhounds; for the sa- 
laries of her ladies; for annuities to her 
sisters, and the entire support of the chil- 
dren of Katherine Lady Courtenay ; for the 
clothing and board of her fool ; for her nu- 
merous offerings, and other demands for 
religious purposes, principally in sending 
persons on pilgrimages in her name; for 
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the distribution of alms on her journeys ; 
for the maintenance of her daughter thé 
Queen of Scots, for whose use clothes and 
musical instruments were repeatedly pur- 
chased ; for repairs of Baynard’s Castle; 
for gifts at christenings; for setting an- 
thems and carols at Christmas ; for making 
bonfires ; fur gratuities to old servants, to 
the King’s painter, and to others who had 
done any thing acceptable to her; for min- 
strels; for the support of children which 
were presented to her; for the trifling 
losses she incurred at cards, dice, and the 
tables; for boat-hire; for the attendance 
of physicians and apothecaries, and for me- 
dicine; for the wages of priests, and for 
making nuns and a monk, &c.”—>p. cii. 


The same custom of mean persons 
continually making trifling presents to 
their superiors, and even the Sovereign, 
which we noticed in Henry the Eighth’s 
accounts, is equally displayed in the 
present: 


‘* Nothing was too contemptible to be 
received, nor was any person deemed too 
humble to be permitted to testify his respect 
in this manner. Among the articles pre- 
sented to Elizabeth were fish, fruit, fowls, 
puddings, tripe, a crane, woodcocks, a po- 
pinjay, quails, and other birds, pork, rab- 
bits, Lanthony cheeses, pease-cods, cakes, 
a wild boar, malmsey wine, flowers, chiefly 
roses, bucks, sweetmeats, rose-water, a 
cushion, and a pair of clarycords, a kind of 
virginal.”—p. ci. 

Rewards were given in return, and 
‘the donation, though generally pro- 
portionate to the article given, was 
sometimes of greater value.” 

The total amount expended in the 
year to which these accounts relate was 
3411. 5s. gid. The highest salary 
of the Queen’s ladies was 331. 6s. 8d. 
and the lowest 5/. For the diet of her 
two nephews and niece, two female 
servants, and a groom, only 13s. 4d. a 
week were allowed; and when Lord 
Edward Courtenay died, the allowance 
was reduced to Qs. Their clothes were 
separately provided; and, as a speci- 
men of the manner in which the ac- 
counts are kept, we quote the follow- 
ing entry relative to these high-born 
children. 


**It’m, the xt® day of Juyn to Robert 
Hed of London, tailloure, for making of 
twoo cootes of blake chamlet for my yong 
Lordes Henry Courtney and Edward Court- 
ney, at ijs. the coote, iiijs. ayenst Christmas 
anno xvj™°, It’m, for making of twoo cootes 
of blake velvet for the same yong lordes 
agenst Estre than next ensuyng iiijs. deli- 
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verd by William Bailly. It’m, for making 


of twoo cootes of blake chamlet the same 
tyme for the said lordes deliverd by Elys 
iltone, iiijjs. . 2 6 6 6 ee Xijs. 


The younger son, Lord Edward, is 
not named in the Peerages, and his 
existence is first shown by these ac- 
counts. He died July 13, 1502; and 
the Queen paid the expenses of his 
funeral (probably at Havering in Es- 
sex, where the children were nursed), 
4l. 18s. 4d. 


As an introduction to the volume 
are given biographical notices of all 
the children of Edward the Fourth by 
Queen Elizabeth Wydeville, and an 
elaborate memoir of Queen Elizabeth 
of York. To the former a correspon- 
dent of our own has furnished some 
important additions, which were print- 
ed in our last number, pp. 23—25. 
Both articles, in the words of the pre- 
face, ‘‘ present new facts, and it is 
presumed correct many important er- 
rors, in the history of the reigns of 
Richard the Third and Henry the Se- 
venth.” 

It would be too much to assert that 
genealogists make the best historians ; 
yet it is certain that no historian can 
be a master of his subject, especially 
during the dominion of feudal arrange- 
ments, who does not keep constantly 
in view the ties of family descent, re- 
lationship, and connection; and en- 
deavour to inform himself with accu- 
racy of the dates when changes took 

lace in those circumstances, whether 
. births, marriages, or deaths, or by 
the less obvious processes of legitima- 
tion, betrothings, attainders, or resto- 
rations in blood. ‘That constant vigi- 
lance in these particulars is necessary, 
is evident, when we find Mr. Sharon 
Turner, an historian who is allowed 
the merit of unusual research, falling 
into erroneous conclusions from its 
non-observance. The instance is this. 
After Queen Elizabeth Wydeville and 
her five daughters had lain for ten 
months in sanctuary, during the first 
year of King Richard’s reign, the usur- 
per, observing the general sympathy ex- 
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cited in their favour, was induced to 
court popularity by solemnly promising 
them his protection, and a sufficient 
provision.* The words of this engage- 
ment, to which he swore before the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
are preserved, and therein his nieces 
are simply designated as ** the duugh- 
ters of Dame Elizabeth Gray, late call- 
ing her selff Quene of England, that 
is to wit, Elizabeth, Cecill, Anne, 
Kateryn, and Briggitte ;” on which Mr, 
Sharon Turner remarks, that ‘* there 
was indeed an unworthy jealousy of 
power in not calling them Princesses 
in his oath, and in the idea of mar- 
rying them as private gentlewomen 
merely.” Now the fact was, that 

** The marriage of their mother had just 
before been declared invalid, and they bas- 
tardized, by the Act of Settlement ; hence, 
if Richard had styled them ‘ Princesses,’ or 
treated them in any other way than as pri- 
vate gentlewomen, he would have contra- 
dicted the Act of Parliament, and have im- 
peached his own title tothe Crown.” —p. xiii. 

With the same genealogical pene- 
tration Mr. Nicolas suggests, that, if 
the Duke of Buckingham, as his first 
motive for rebellion, entertained (as 
it is probable he did) a hope of attain- 
ing the Crown himself, his claim was 
founded upon his descent from Thomas 
of Gloucester, the youngest son of Ed- 
ward the Third; and not, as suggested 
in the apocryphal speech ascribed to 
him by the chronicler Grafton, upon 
his mother’s being the heiress of the 
house of Beaufort, since it is highly 
improbable he should ever have been 
ignorant of the superior claims of his 
cousin, the Countess of Richmond, 
the heiress of the elder brother.— 
p- Xxxvi. 

Regarding the marriage which the 
historianst of Richard the Third have 
all hinted that he proposed with Eli- 
zabeth of York, Mr. Nicolas considers 
it improbable that he entertained such 
a project, as several political objections 
would militate against it; in which 
view we coincide. The objections of 
the illegality of such an union, and the 





* « All things requisite and necessary for their exibicion and findings as my kynnes- 
women.” The term ‘ exhibition” is now applied only to the other sex, and confined, 
we believe, to the Universities.—For ‘th’ exhibicion and finding of the said dame Eli- 
zabeth Gray” the sum of pcc marks was allowed, that is 466/. 13s. 4d.; which is 
misprinted 2661. 13s. 4d. in p. xl, and 2331. in p. Ixxvii. 

+ Among these writers (pp. xlvi. and 1.) Sir Thomas More should not have been in- 
cluded, as his history breaks off in the middle of the Duke of Buckingham’s business. 
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disgust which it might have created, 
the author is inclined to combat : 

‘‘The Pope not only might, but often 
did, authorize the marriage of uncles and 
nieces; and where would have been the 
crime, if Richard, as a son of the Church 
of Rome, had sought to fortify his throne, 
and prevent a civil war, by availing himself 
of an indulgence which then, as now, is 
held in all Catholic countries to be strictly 
legal? It is true that in England relatives 
so closely connected seldom married; and, 
excepting under urgent circumstances, it 
might not have been wise to deviate so 
much from the general custom; but all 
which is contended is, that an act which 
was not unusual in other countries, which 
was not forbidden by the common law, and 
which could be rendered Jawful in the eyes 
of the Church, might have been contem- 
plated by Richard the Third, without ren- 
dering him the incestuous monster he has 
been represented.” —p. xlv. 


We are not sufficiently informed on 
this subject, to know whether this li- 
berty, which in more recent times has 
indeed been too cominon in the Royal 
houses of the Romish communion, was 
in the fifteenth century “ not unusual 
in other countries,” at the same time 
when consanguinity so much more 
distant required the papal dispensation 
to legalise marriage; but when it is 
stated that it ‘‘ seldom” happened in 
England, we think the words *‘ if ever” 
might have been safely added, as we 
never heard of a single instance. 

From the tenour of various entries 
in these accounts, and those of Henry 
VII., and the inquiries to which they 
have led, Mr. Nicolas finds no reason 
to suppose that Henry was either un- 
kind to his wife, or severe to her mo- 
ther; both which charges were not 
discredited by any writer before the 
recent work of Dr. Lingard. With 
regard to Queen Elizabeth Wydeville 
historians have been contented to state, 
that she passed her latter years in a 
melancholy seclusion, approaching to 
imprisonment, at Bermondsey Abbey ; 
but, on collecting the remaining par- 
ticulars of her history, after her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, it appears that the King 
at different times made proper provi- 
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sion for her support ; that in 1486 she 
was Prince Arthur’s godmother, and 
present at his christening at Winches- 
ter; that in Nov. 1487, Henry was 
willing that she should become the 
wife of the King of Scots; and that 
she was present at court when her 
daughter gave audience to the French 
ambassador in Nov. 1489. The only 
mention of Bermondsey Abbey is in 
her will; it is presumed she was then 
lodging within that monastery, he- 
cause the Abbot was witness to the 
instrument ; but she gives ‘*‘ directions 
which indicate that she would be in- 
terred wherever she might desire, and 
that her funeral would be conducted, 
not like that of a disgraced prisoner, 
but according to her elevated rank.” 
‘* Her not having any property to be- 
queath, arose from her interest in her 
income and lands being for life only.” 
It appears that when the MSS. lately 
transferred from the Royal Society to 
the British Museum are arranged, “an 
account of her funeral, and of the at- 
tention and kindness of her daughters 
to her in her illness,” will be accese 
sible. —P. Ixxx. 

At the same time that Henry’s be- 
haviour towards his wife and mother- 
in-law is by investigation relieved from 
opprobrium, it is undeniable that, be- 
fore he would conclude the marriage, 
he took every possible care that he 
should be in no wise considered as in- 
debted for the throne to his intended 
union with the heiress of York, but 
that the right should be acknowledged 
as entirely vested in himself. Sensible 
that his title by descent was too defec- 
tive to be relied on,* rather than derive 
any title from his bride, he put for- 
ward that of conquest, declaring, in his 
first speech to parliament, that it was 
** as well by just hereditary title as by 
the sure judgment of God, which was 
manifested by giving him the victory in 
the field over his enemy.” Although 
the Parliament, in their Act of Settle- 
ment, took no notice of this, content- 
ing themselves with declaring the in- 
heritance of the Crown to be in the 
person of * our now t Sovereign Lord 





* A favourable point in Henry’s title has been recently discovered, namely, that in the 
original patent of Legitimation to the Beauforts (which, as it was ratified by Parliament, 
Parliament alone could alter), the exception of inheritance to the Kingdom does not 
occur; the words ‘ excepta dignitate regali” being inserted only by the caution of Henry 


the Fourth, in his confirmatiou, ten years after. 
But ‘‘ it is extremely doubtful if Henry himself was aware that his maternal 


See the Excerpta Historica, p. 153, 
edigree was 


free from the defect so confidently ascribed to it.”—Memoir of Elizabeth of York, p. Ix. 
+ By a very unfortunate error of the press, this word is in p. Ixii, misprinted ‘* new.”” 
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King Harry the Seventh,” and the heirs 
of his body ; yet it is remarkable that in 
his Will, in giving directions for his 
funeral effigy, he desired to be repre- 
sented “ holding betwixt his hand ¢he 
Crown which it pleased God to give us 
with the victory of our enemy at our 
first field.”"—p. Ixiii, 

We must now briefly notice the 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the 
Fourth, which form the latter part of 
this volume. They are chiefly valua- 
ble for the description they contain of 
the costume of the monarch, and of 
the numerous relations and dependants 
to whom he was accustomed to dis- 
tribute articles of dress; and in this 
point of view, combined with the few 
pictures which we possess of that pe- 
piod, might prove of the greatest uti- 
lity to the historical painter, or the 
theatrical performer, were the mem- 
bers of those professions more ready to 
avail themselves of such assistance. 
In addition to its curiosity in this re- 
spect, however, we find that, * little 
as such a record might appear to pro- 
mise of historical facts, it establishes 
one of very great importance.” This 
forms a contradiction to the assertion 
of Horace Walpole, in his discussion 
regarding Perkin Warbeck, that the 
Duchess of Burgundy ‘* was married 
out of England in 1467, seven years 
before Richard Duke of York was 
born, and never returned thither ;” 
from which Walpole argued, that she 
could not have possessed the know- 
ledge necessary to school an impostor, 
and that this increased the probability 
that Richard was the true Duke of 
York. It is now shown, by these 
Wardrobe Accounts, that “* the Du- 
chess paid her brother’s court a visit 
in July or August, 1480,—less than 
three years before Edward’s decease,” 
at which time the Duke of York was 
about eight years old; and that, con- 
sequently, Margaret was personally ac- 
quainted with her nephew, and thus 
enabled to select a lad resembling him 
in person, and to instruct him, in the 
manner stated by Lord Bacon and 
other writers, whose accounts are re- 
stored to their original value. 

With very copious Indexes the Edi- 
tor has combined an elaborate compi- 
lation of biographical and explanatory 
annotation,—a useful plan, by which 
all the passages on one subject are 
brought to illustrate each other, and 
perpetual references in the body of the 


work (which, when made, may be 
frequently overlooked,) are rendered 
unnecessary. 


Skelton’s Illustrations of Arms and Armour, 
from the Collection at Goodrich Court, 
Herefordshire. 2 vols, imp. 4to. 


IT is not from any wilful neglect 
that we have omitted to notice this 
elegant and highly instructive publica- 
tion since its completion, but solely 
from the number of other works 
which had the earlier claim to our 
limited space for critique. That our 
best wishes attend it is, we hope, clear 
from the occasional mention in our 
columns, and we assure its author 
that our delay has proceeded from a 
desire to do it ample justice. 

We have before made mention of 
Goodrich Court, imitated from the 
domestic architecture of the time of 
Edward II. and which perhaps sheds 
more lustre on the talents of that emi- 
nent architect Edw. Blore, than any 
other specimen of his skill. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the 
most picturesque building in England, 
and this is what Gothic edifices in our 
Opinion ought to be. When we con- 
template every minute part as taken 
from original authority, we behold the 
deep research of the antiquary adapted 
to produce the best effect by the ar- 
tistic hand of a master. Goodrich 
Court has already become celebrated, 
and will be still more so as each re- 
newed summer urges a visit to the 
beautiful banks of the Wye; for the 
varied and extensive scenery which as 
a panorama surrounds this building, 
has equal claims to admiration as the 
place itself. Calculated both from lo- 
cality and appearance to excite great 
expectations, much was requisite to 
prevent disappointment. Nor have the 
exertions and liberal expenditure of 
Dr. Meyrick been made in vain. The 
house is full of interest from one end 
to the other. Sojourners within will 
be entertained by a choice assemblage 
of paintings, and a well-selected li- 
brary, artists delighted by various ob- 
jects of antiquity and specimens of 
good taste, especially by that chrono- 
logical arrangement which presents a 
useful series of furniture and decora- 
tive ornament, never before attempted ; 
and the public generally will be grati- 
fied by the exhibition of one of the 
most instructive collections of armour 
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now existing in Europe. But as it is 
impossible in the transient glance of 
one visit to remember more than the 
coup (ceil which this most important 
curiosity presents, Mr. Skelton has 
wisely obviated that regret by the 
handsome publication now before us. 

We have already spoken of the ac- 
curacy and neatness of these engraved 
outlines, the utility of the drawings be- 
ing made to scale, and the elegant ar- 
rangement in every plate; we have 
congratulated Mr. Skelton on having 
had the pen and pencil of Dr. Meyrick 
to write the letter-press and make the 
drawings, both of which in our opi- 
nion are far superior to what appeared 
in the ‘Critical Inquiry,” and we 
have hailed this production as supply- 
ing whatever remained to be wished 
for on such a subject. We shall now 
endeavour to show what a vast mass 
of error is destroyed, and how much 
important information may be gained 
from these volumes, which may be re- 
garded either as a valuable supplement 
to Dr. Meyrick’s former work, or as 
complete in themselves. 

In an introductory dissertation re- 
plete with deep research and various 
reading, we are shown how far our 
credulity has been hitherto imposed 
on in various parts of the world, the 
real utility of actual specimens, and 
the advantage of a comparison of these 
with the detailed information of such 
writers as are now neglected. Itisa 
maxim with us that time is never 
wasted in arriving at trath, and this 
we think answer sufficient to those 
who still would be content with our 
former ignorance ; without undertak- 
ing to prove, as we readily could, how 
requisite it was in the instance before 
us to a due understanding of ancient 
writers. 


‘¢ It was the Emperor Charles V.”’ says the 
Doctor, *¢ who, with all the ideas of parade 
that had distinguished Maximilian, first col- 
lected armour for the purpose of show, and 
this he placed in the castle of Ambras in 
the Tyrol] ; Ferdinand his brother and suc- 
cessor adding to its extent. Previously the 
arsenals contained weapons and munitions 
of war for actual service, and the suits were 
kept in closets, thence termed armories. 
Spoils taken from an enemy had indeed at 
all times been subjects of exhibition, but 
body armour, though bequeathed as of va- 
lue, from the expense of new suits, was con- 
tinually altered to meet the change of fa- 
shion.” 


Again :-— 
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*¢ This new mode being commenced by 
an Emperor, whose renown not only made 
him envied, but imitated, through a spirit 
of rivalship, was speedily adopted by the 
sovereigns his neighbours, and the petty 
princes of his own empire, traces of which 
are still to be met with in that interesting 
country. From the circumstances already 
noticed, few specimens of armour earlier 
than the time of his father were in exist- 
ence; but it was easy to use contemporary 
ones, either as they were, or with some fan- 
ciful alterations suggested by the pageants 
of the time, and assign to them names of 
antiquity. This idea, instead of being cen- 
sured, was as readily copied as had been the 
spirit of collecting, and the more sedulously 
as other parts of Europe do not appear to 
have possessed suits of armour of so old a 
date as those in Germany.” 

The writer then goes on to adduce 
a variety of instances, all showing that 
** this method of arranging armour in- 
volved falsehood in its very principle ;” 
and we are then told that * the arm- 
oury from which the following en- 
graved illustrations have been taken, 
was the first one formed on the basis 
of true chronology, decided on the 
most careful examination of authori- 
ties, and though by no means equal in 
extent to the splendid collections on 
the continent, is perhaps greater in va- 
riety than any in existence.” 

Most of the descriptions which ac- 
company the plates are introduced by 
a short historic preface, well calcu- 
lated to please and interest the reader, 
and which serves to neutralise the dull 
tautology of a catalogue; and ‘‘ with 
respect to the military terms and de- 
signations, as they have been taken 
from the writers of the middle ages, 
the corrupt and varying orthography of 
those times has been preferred to an 
improved and fixed mode of spelling, 
that the identity may the more readi 
assist those who seek for explanations,” 

The collection at Goodrich Court 
commences with the rude weapous of 
savage life, in wood, flint, stone, or 
slate. Next are the arms and armour 
of copper alloyed with tin, and then 
follow in the order of chronology such 
asare of steel. These are contained in 
the Entrance Hall, theAsiaticArmoury, 
the South Sea room, the Hastilude 
chamber, and the Grand Armoury ; 
and this publication proves that, ** as 
works of art, many of the specimens 
are highly valuable singly, and are col- 
lectively so, as showing at one period 
its flourishing state, at another its de- 
pression.” 
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We beg our readers to examine this 
beautiful work, and we will venture 
to predict a purchase must follow ; for, 
notwithstanding the insight we have 
wished to give of its contents, we can 
assure them that, high as may be their 
expectations, they will not be disap- 

inted. 

We conclude in Dr. Meyrick’s own 
words: 

**A due knowledge of armour is abso- 
Jutely necessary to all who undertake the 
task of topographers, in order correctly to 
describe a monumental effigy, a painting on 
glass, or an ancient seal; from thence it is 
that the true date, if wanting, can be ascer- 
tained. It is equally instructive from the 
same cause to the antiquary, and is in a 
great degree serviceable to the historian. 
The utility of a collection,” and therefore 
of Mr. Skelton’s work, ‘formed on the 
principle of that at Goodrich Court, will be 
evident, when it is considered that there is 
no surer criterion of date than costume; 
and recollected that down to the time of 
Charles Il. our ancestors represented every 
subject they had to produce in the fashion 
of their own time.” 


Songs of the Ship. The Poetry written and 
the Airs selected, chiefly from the Naval 
Melodies of Great Britain. By Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson. 

WE have at various times noticed, 
and always with praise, the produc- 
tions of this lady, whose genius, ima- 

ination, and command of poetical 

Imagery and polished diction make her 

sure of success in any walk of poetry 

which she may attempt, except per- 
haps the highest branch of the lyric, 
which would require more of the 
lime labor than she would be willing 
to bestow. We have, however, more 
than once, in such sad seriousness as 
becometh our gruvities, counselled her 
to eschew song-writing, and apply her- 
self to form some such extensive and 
elaborate poem as might be a monu- 
menium cere perennius. But, alas! 
what boots it to offer such sage coun- 
sel, when the facility with which her 

plastic powers enable her to weave a 

hundred such lays as charm the public 

—whilst she would scarcely achieve 

the half of such a work,—draws our 

fair favourite of the Muses the con- 
trary way. It seems too that song- 
writing may become not only perhaps 
her forte, it has become her private 
pet. And if so, why, “naturam ex- 

lias furcd, tamen usque recurrit.”’ 

fell, be it so; for really the talent 


which this lady possesses for song- 
writing is such, that we could ill spare 
it; and thus the certainty of the ad- 
vantage we have im esse must make us 
easy under the deprivation of what is 
only in posse. 

Before we enter upon an examina- 
tion of the very elegant work before 
us, we must premise that we feel as- 
tonishment that such an one should 
never before have been thought of, or 
at least accomplished. When wecon- 
sider how charmed the musical world 
has every where been by the collec- 
tions of the Popular Airs of various 
countries, which have been formed 
by our best composers, especially in 
the attractive work of Mr. Moore, 
surely there was every reason to sup- 
pose that the public would be equally 
delighted with Naval Melodies. One 
principal cause of the charm which 
attaches to such National airs is in the 
originality, vigour, and impressiveness 
which they all more or less possess. 
But surely Naval Melodies have a na- 
tionality quite as distinctive as the po- 
pular airs of any country whatever. 
For the Sea Melodies of all regions 
have many peculiar characteristics. 
We cannot, therefore, but feel satis- 
faction that this manifest deficiency 
has been at length supplied, and we 
can with truth say most ably and suc- 
cessfully supplied. The work is dedi- 
cated to his Majesty, and is introduced 
by a sensible and elegant prefatory ad- 
dress, of which the following is the 
principal portion : 

“*The idea of the present work originated 
in a wish to revive some of the beautiful 
Melodies of the sea and the ship, which, 
for want of a modern versification (like other 
gems of the deep), have too long lain hidden 
beneath the weeds of oblivion and neglect. 
The airs of which the present collection 
chiefly consists, rank, it is conceived, 
amongst the best of their class; and in 
adapting words to them, the author has 
been scrupulously careful not to weaken, by 
a tov highly' polished phraseology, or the 
fiction which poetry ailows, those manly 
and generous sentiments so peculiarly the 
characteristic of the British sailor. The 
various composers who have plied the oar 
to ‘ speed the light bark on its way,’ by as- 
sisting the author in arranging and modern- 
izing the airs, and furnishing piano-forte 
accompaniments, have been equally careful 
with herself to retain the original character 
of the music, and not by over-embellish- 
ment, or ‘ the foreign aid of ornament,’ to 
injure those beauties whose chief attraction 
is derived (like all other charms) from sim- 
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plicity and truth of nature. To render the 
Songs of the Ship an entirely English work, 
which may be equally acceptable to the 
drawing-room circle at home, or the voyager 
during his tedious sojourn in the cabin, has 
been the author’s aim. Of the wide space, 
indeed, which separates plan and execution, 
the author is fully aware; and when she 
compares what she has effected with the 
beau-ideal which in composition floated in 
her mind, she is deeply sensible of defects ; 
and with a feeling of much timidity ventures 
to launch her work on the tide of public 
opinion. At the same time, her conscious- 
ness of having exerted herself to the utmost 
of her abilities to steer clear of all that was 
objectionable—her experience of the indul- 
gence with which a British public estimates 
talents, however humble, employed for its 
gratification,—and, above all, that shield of 
patronage which has been graciously thrown 
around her from so high a source,—make 
hope predominate over fear. Whether the 
present Work is destined to founder on the 
rocks of critical severity (as mavy a better 
pilotted bark has done before it), or whe- 
ther,at some future period it may again 
hoist sail, in a new volume, depends entirely 
on the favouring breeze with which the 
public shall at present speed its course.” 
To proceed to particulars, the work 
is brought out in a most elegant style, 
worthy of the royal dedicatee, and 
consists of twelve Songs furnished 
with symphonies and accompaniments 
in the very first style, holding a middle 
course between the pedantic elaborage- 
ness of those set to Thomson’s Scot- 
tish Airs by Kozeluch, Pleyel, Haydn, 
&c. and the somewhat too plain and 
thinly filled up style adopted in Mr. 
Moore's National Airs. The sympho- 
nies are well adapted to the characteris- 
tics of the airs respectively, and the ac- 
companiments will be found very effec- 
tive; they keep the tones well a-going, 
and sustain without overpowering the 
singer. We have not, indeed, hunted 
for consecutive fifths, or forbidden pro- 
gressions, or any other negata; but as- 
suredly such have not met our obser- 
vation. Both the author and the com- 
posers have fully redeemed their pledge. 
The latter have done all that they ought 
with the airs, and no more. Those 
airs are some of the most beautiful of 
their class; and there has been admi- 
rable dexterity shown in adapting the 
new words to the old airs, even greater, 
we can venture to say, than was in 
some instances shown by Robert 
Burns in respect to the Scottish airs, 
though he was the most accomplished 
song writer this country has ever pro- 
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duced. We can with truth say that 
we have been delighted with every one 
of the songs; but we have been espe- 
cially struck with The Sailor's Choice, 
to the tune of our old favourite Sally 
in our Alley; The Heart that beats 
under a Jacket of blue, to the favourite 
but obsolete naval air, Wapping Old 
Stairs ; The Moonlight Bark, vo the air 
of Lullaby ; My Ship rocks in the offing, 
to the air of The Girl I left behind me; 
The Mermaid Dueit, of which the air 
as well as the poetry is by the author, 
as is also that of The Meeting. It is 
long since we have been so delighted 
with any air as with that of the Mer- 
maid Duett, which we can truly say is 
a jewel of the first water. We could 
almost fancy that our fair Favourite of 
the Muses had taken a plunge into the 
ocean, and brought up one of those 
gems of ‘* purest ray serene,” which, 
as the bard tells us, ‘*the dark unfa- 
thomed caves of ocean bear.” Our 
readers will of course expect some 
specimens of the work ; but this must 
not be one, for it would really be a sin 
to divorce the poetry from the air. The 
reader must allow for the disadvantage 
of such a disruption in the following 
specimens : 


*¢ My Suip rocks IN THE OrFine. 
Come! let me kiss these tears away, 
That only mar thy beauty ; 
My Country’s voice I must obey, 
Nor slight for thee my duty ! 
Is this a time to mingle sighs, 
When England’s foes are scoffing ? 
Blue Peter at the mast-head flies, 
My sHIP ROCKS IN THE OFFING, 
I told thee, when the voyage of life 
We vow’d to sail together, 
A sailor’s lot was storm and strife, 
With little sunny weather! 
Then bear thee like a sailor’s bride, 
Or lubbers will be scoffing ; 
The breeze sets fair, high swells the tide! 
My sHIP ROCKS IN THE OFFING. 
There is an Eye aloft, that keeps 
For him who ploughs the billow, 
The same look out, as he who sleeps 
On home's domestic pillow ! 
Then cheer thee! soon we'll meet again, 
And gone-by dangers scoffing, 
Thou'!t weep fond tears of welcome then— 
My sHIP ROCKs IN THE OFFING !” 





*¢ Tue Moonuicat Bark. 


Glitt’ring in the moonbeam’s brightness, 
See, yon sail a speck appears ; 
Stealing on, in shadowy whiteness, 
Like the mem’ry of past years ! 
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Silent o’er the breast of ocean, 
Onward see her proudly glide, 
With noiseless keel, and gentle motion, 
That scarcely stirs the slumb’ring tide ! 
Thus gliding on, in placid beauty, 
Yon bark how like the upright mind, 
That keeps the steady path of duty, 
Leaving the world’s vain cares behind !” 


Thus have we endeavoured to 
** speed the light bark” on its early 
way; and we have only to offer our 
best wishes, that with swelling sails, 
from the favouring breezes of public 
applause, it may, after a swift and 

rosperous trip, cast anchor in the 
ae of permanent reputation. And 
glad shall we be to learn, ere long, that 
another equally elegant and ‘* trim- 
built wherry” is ready for launching 
by the same fair hands. 


—@— 
The Royal Register, by P.J. Burke, 


presents a genealogical and historical 
view of all the Royal and distinguished 
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diplomatic personages of Europe, ar- 
ranged in the manner of our Peerages. 
Like the ANNUALS, amongst which 
this publication may be very properly 
classed, it is of German origin, and; as 
the editor admits, is am adaptation of 
the Almanac de Gotha; a work which 
has reached its sixty-eighth edition, 
although comparatively unknown in 
England. The Royal Register is di- 
vided into four parts. The first em- 
braces the Sovereign princes of Europe, 
in alphabetical order, with all the 
members of their families ; the second, 
the Princes not invested with Sove- 
reign power; the third, all the Minis- 
ters of State, &c. of Europe; and the 
fourth part contains an historic out- 
line of the Sovereign Houses of Eu- 
rope, which, the editor states, ‘‘ is to 
be continued in the ensuing annual 
volumes.” 

A finely executed portrait of her 
present Majesty forms the frontispiece 
to the volume. 





FINE ARTS. 


Art of Miniature Painting on Ivory. By 
Arthur Parsey. Longman and Co. 

This interesting little work is even worthy 
the attention of men of experience in the 
art of which it treats, and to the tyro is al- 
most invaluable, inasmuch as it initiates him 
into all the mysteries of the profession. It 
may lead to a delightful and intellectual 
mode of recreation: and no accomplish- 
ment can be more pleasing than that which 
enables us to produce, hy our own efforts, 
the similitudes of those who are dear to us. 
Any amateur of tolerable taste, we are as- 
sured, may render himself capable of pro- 
ducing a very creditable specimen of minia- 
ture painting, by a reasonable portion of 
perseverance in Mr. Parsey’s system. The 
volume contains in itself everything that 
an acute teacher could place before his pu- 
pil. There is so much of geometry as is 
necessary to the art; minute and valuable 
directions are given as to the method of 
holding pencils, hatching, and stippling ; 
and last, though most important, there is 
given a chapter on the use of the scraper, 
an instrument of Mr. Parsey’s introduction, 
and to which he attaches very considerable 
importance. This chapter is very curious, 
and deserves an attentive perusal by the ar- 
tist in oil. 

By a neglect which is certainly culpable, 
the volume has been suffered to go through 
the press with so little care, that many of 
the pages are disgraced by the most gross 
typographical errors, 


Hogarth Moralized.—Mr. Major’s very 
beautiful edition of the best works of Ho- 
garth, is to consist of four parts, and to 
be published quarterly. The first Part con- 
tains 13 plates, selected from ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress,” ‘* Rake’s Progress,” ‘* Marri- 
age a-la-Mode,” ‘‘ Industry and Idleness,’ 
“€ Election Dinner,” ** Sleeping Congrega- 
tion,” * the March to Finchley,” and Ho- 
parth’s Portrait.” In these plates, the 
expressions of the countenances are given 
with wonderful effect, considering their 
small size. In this most essential respect 
they not only far exceed all the former 
small copies, but we think they contain 
more of the true character of the eminent 
painter, than even the copies on the same 
size as the original prints. As specimens 
of fine engraving they are also much to be 
admired, and confer great credit on Messrs. 
Worthington, Audinet, Watt, and E. Smith, 
The Plates are accompanied by a new Edi- 
tion of Dr. Trusler’s ‘‘ Hogarth Moralized,” 
with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Major. The opinion of the Monthly Re- 
viewers, ou the first appearance of Dr. Trus- 
ler’s work, was, ‘* that the reverend Editor 
discovered more piety than taste.” We are 
of the same opinion; but allow others to 
enjoy theirs. De gustilus, &c. 

A more interesting accompaniment to the 
Plates might easily have been formed, from 
the labours of Walpole, Gilpin, Steevens, 
Nichols, Lamb, Phillips, Cunningham, &c. 
But at all events, the Plates alone would: be 
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excessively cheap for the price, and we 
heartily wish the spirited Publisher all the 
success he deserves. 

This Edition is to be confined to the best 
works of Hogarth, and will consist of about 
58 plates ; exclusive of wood engravings. 





The Tenth Part of the Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels, contains Views 
of the Tower of London, 1670, drawn it is 
said by D. Roberts, but the authority is 
not given; Linlithgow Castle and Inch 
Cailleach, by Robson; and Loch Leven, 
by Gastineau. The water and light in 
these three subjects, particularly the last, 
are very beautifully managed. 





Part V. of Mr. T. Landseer’s Sketches of 
Animals, contains Portraits of the Barbary 
Lion, in the Tower of London; the Ja- 
guar, a species of panther; the Polar Bear ; 
and the Alpacos, a species of the same fa- 
mily as the Llama; all three from the Col- 
lection in the Zoological Gardens. These 
Plates are most faithfully and spiritedly 
drawn ; and the Members of the Zoological 
Society so highly approve of the subjects 
submitted to them, that they have permitted 
Mr. Landseer to dedicate his work to the 
Society. The vignettes to the articles of 
the Lion and Alpacos we think rather outré, 
particularly the last, which we cannot com- 
prehend ; but the engraver of Monkeyana 
has been quite at home in the laughable 
vignette to the article on the Jaguar. The 
descriptions are written ina popular and very 
pleasing style. 





The Second Part of Mr. John Fleming's 
Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland con- 
firms our favourable opinion of the work 
(see vol. c. ii. p. 254) on the publication 
of the first Number. It contains three most 
charming views of Loch Katrine; and the 
engraver, Mr. Swan, has done justice tu 
Mr. Fleming’s drawings. 





Mr. Henry Richter has here produced, 
from a simple incident, a very humourous 
and superior print, The Tight Shoe. A 
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countryman is suffering a martyrdom of pain 
in trying ona tight new shoe; whilst the 
sutor is wickedly enjoying the sport, at the 
same time that he is assuring the sufferer 
that it is a most capital fit. Au old Water- 
loo pensioner and the cobbler’s apprentice 
are laughing heartily; and a barber has run 
to enjoy the joke, but his wife has got scent 
of him, and has dispatched her girl to bring 
back her father to his own shop. 

The print is well engraved in aquatint by 
the Painter and Mr. J. P. Quilley, and mea- 
sures 18 in. by 13. 





The Traveller disturbed—We have just 
seen the Proof of a Print after Mr. 
William Kidd, which is extremely well 
engraved in the line manner, by Mr. 
Thomas Lord Busby. The print mea- 
sures 11 in. by 9. A traveller by a stage 
coach has just commenced his dinner, when 
he is disturbed by the guard blowing his 
horn, and the waiter bringing his bill. The 
traveller runs the double risk of being 
choaked by vexation, and by an enormous 
mouthful he is attempting to masticate. 
One hand is clenched in anger; the other 
holds a fork laden with food. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Five Lithographic Views, forming Part 
I. of a Series of Views in the Zoological 
Gardens, laid out from the Designs of De- 
cimus Burton, drawn by James Hakewill, 
author of the Picturesque Tour of Italy, 
&c. To be completed in Two Parts. 

Mr. Martin is engraving two prints ‘* Sa- 
tan presiding at the Infernal Council,” and 
Pandemonium, on the same scale as the 
Belshazzar’s Feast. 





Baitisu Institution. 

The annual exhibition of the paintings of 
modern artists, for the present season, 
opened on Jan. 31, at the gallery of the 
Society in Pall-mall. The whole collection 
is an extremely good one, and will be found 
to be as well deserving of the public atten- 
tion as any that has been of late years exhi- 
bited at that place. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A History of Leicestershire, in the form 
of a Dictionary. 

Remarks on the Alterations proposed in 
York Minister, in a Letter from J. Gage, 
Esq. F.R.S. Director of the Society of An- 
tiquaries to F. Cholmeley, Esq. read at a 
Meeting of the Society Feb. 17, 1831. 

The Fifth and Concluding Volume of Mr. 
D’Israrti’s ** Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles the First.” 

Gent. Mac. February, 1831. 


9 


An Account of the Dynasty of the Khajars, 
translated from a Manuscript, presented by 
his Majesty Fesh Ally Shah to Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, Bart. in the year 1811, con 
taining an Account of the Family to that 
period. With Historical Notes, and an In- 
troduction, by Sir Harrorp Jones Brypces, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Tithes, Patriarchal, Levi- 
tical, Catholic, and Protestant, with reflec- 
tions on the extent and evils of the English 
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Tithe System, and suggestions how to abo- 
lish the Tithes and support the Clergy with- 
out them. 

Minstrel Melodies ; a Collection of Songs. 
By H. B. in Numbers. No. I. Songs of So- 
cial Hours. No. II. Songs of the Sea-Side. 

Bottomleiana; consisting of Biographical 
Memoranda of the late Rev. Samuel Bot- 
tomley, of Scarborough. By Joun Cote. 

A Popular-History of Scotland. By R. 
CHAMBERS. 

History of Poland. By W. J. Tuoms. 

The Anti-Materialist. By the Rev. R. 
Warner, F.S.A. 

Life of Sir Tho. Lawrence; and also a 
Life of Fuseli. 

The Annual Peerage for 1831. 


Roya Society. 


Jan. 27. George Rennie, Esq. V. P. 

Read, ‘¢ On the probable Electric origin 
of all the phenomena of Terrestrial Magne- 
tism,”” by Peter Barlow, Esq. F.R.S. 

‘el. 3. Mr. Rennie in the chair. 

Read, a paper **On the Lunar theory,” 
by Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Feb. 10. Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P.—Sir 
Philip Egerton, Bart. was elected Fellow. 

Read, a paper ‘‘ On a new combination 
of chlorine and nitrous gas,” by Edmund 
Davy, Esq. F.R.S. 

Fel. 17. Mr. Gilbert in the chair. 

The reading of Professor Davy’s paper 
was concluded. 


ASTRONOMICAL Society. 


Feb. 11. At the Anniversary Meeting, 
Sir James South, President, the gold medals 
were awanded to M. Damoiseau, of Paris, 
for his memoir upon the theory of the 
Moon, and for his Lunar Tables; and to 
Capt. Kater, for his Vertical Floating Colli- 
mator, 
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Royat Cotuese or Puysicians. 

The first meeting of the College of Phy- 
sicians was held on Feb. 1. It was attended 
by a vast number of the learned and cele- 
brated of all professions, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford read to his learned audience a paper, of 
which the subject was ‘‘ the effect of dis- 
eases upon the mental faculties.” The dis- 
sertation was forcibly and not uneloquently 
worded, and the learned president contrived 
to render it not only quite intelligible, but 
also entertaining to those who were unini- 
tiated alike in the mysteries and the nomen- 
clature uf medical science. 

Kinc’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 

The following appointments in this insti- 
tution have been already filled up. 
Chemistry......3. F. Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Mathematics....Rev. T. G. Hall, A.M. 
Natural & Experi- 

mental Philosophy Rev. H. Moseley, A.M. 
Natural History .James Rennie, Esq. A.M. 
Political Economy N. W. Senior, Esq. 
Jurisprudence. ..John J. Park, Esq. 
Principles andPrac- 

tice of Commerce Joseph Lowe, Esq. 
Surgery.....,..3. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 
Anatomy. ......H. Mayo, Esq. F.R.S. 
Theory of Physic .B. Hawkins, Esq. M.D. 
Practice of Physic F. Hawkins, Esq. M.D. 
Midwifery.......R. Ferguson, Esq, M.D. 
Head Master....Rev. J. R. Major, A.M. 

Campripce, Jan.28. The late Dr. Smith’s 
annual prizes of 25/. each, to the two best 
proficients in Mathematics ana Natural Phi- 
losophy, among the Commencing Bachelors 
of Arts, were adjudged to Mr.S. Earnshaw, 
and Mr. T. Gaskin, both of St. John’s Col- 
lege, the first and second Wranglers. 

Fel. 11. The Rev. S. Lee, B.D. Profes~ 
sor of Arabic, was elected to the Regius 
Professorship of Hebrew. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 27. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. 
Henry Brandreth, Esq. F S.A. exhibited 
a small seal, found in the ruins of the mo- 
nastery at the Lyde, near Prince’s Risbo- 
rough, Bucks. Its desigu is a figure of St. 
Katherine, and its legend, SAVNTA CATRINA, 
A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of a remarkable Cromlech, ** Ar- 
thur’s Stone,” which is situated on the top of 
a mountain called Kevyn Bryn in the Penin- 
sula of Gower, about ten miles from Swan- 
sea in Sonth Wales.. Fhe paper was illus- 
trated by drawings representing the remain 
in three points of view. Immediately under 
it is a spring of water. The Cromlech rests 
on the points of eight or ten supporting 
~stones, and is surrounded by a pile of small 
1 oose stones arranged in @ circular form. Mr. 


Kempe imagines these are the material of 
an inclined plane, by which the large trans- 
verse stone had been elevated over its sup- 
porters. Arthur’s Stone is much thicker 
and more ponderous than the greater pum- 
ber of monuments of a similar description 
in Wales ; it is celebrated in Welch history 
as a wonderful structure. 

Mr. Kempe conceives it was raised by the 
Druids over one of their sacred springs. 
He incidentally noticed a visit which he made 
at the same time (in 1811) to the village of 
Lywehwr or Lloughor, undoubtedly the 
Leucarum of Antoninus, although an emi- 
nent antiquary had transposed it to the other 
side of the Severn Sea. He found a Roman 
altar placed on its side before a cottage gar- 
den in the village of Lloughor. 

¥’. Madden, Esq. F.S.A, communicated a 
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translation of such part of the diary of a 
noble Spaniard, the Duke of Najera (pre- 
served in the Addit. MSS. in the British 
Museum) as relates to a visit which 
he made to England in 1543-4. It gives 
an account of the appearance of each 
town through which the Duke passed, and 
an estimate of its population, With 
London he was much pleased; and the 
bridge greatly excited his admiration, par- 
ticularly from the fine street by which it 
was covered, His taste in passing a warm 
eulogium on Salisbury Cathedral will be 
considered less questionable. His reception 
by King Harry was not perfectly satisfactory, 
and the character he gives of the morose old 
monarch is such as a foreigner only would 
have ventured to write. He had an audience 
of the Queen (Katherine Parr), and kissed 
her hand; and was about to pay the same 
homage to the Princess Mary, when she, as 
a mark of her great respect, would not allow 
him, but said he should kiss her lips; which 
he accordingly did, and so with the other 
Jadies present. 

Feb. 3. Mr. Hamilton, in the chair. 

Sir Thos. Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a ground-plan of King John’s palace 
at Clarendon in Wiltshire. 

John Gage, Esq. Director, communicated 
two Letters from Henry the Sixth, in 1441, 
addressed to the Prior of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and the Mayor of that town, urg- 
ing them to activity in the suppression of the 
Lollards, and their leader Sir Nicholas Con- 


way. 

The fourth letter of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, F.S.A. on Camelodunum, was then 
read. It was occupied in pointing out the 
absurdities of such writers as would remove 
the site of that station from the vicinity of 
the Severn. 

Feb. 10. The Earl of Aberdeen, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Sutton Sharpe, Esq. Barrister, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, was elected Fellow; and to the 
honorary list was added the name of ** Chris- 
tian Molbeck, Principal Librarian of the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, Professor of 
the History of Literature in the University, 
and Keeper of MSS. and Records of the 
Royal Danish Society, author and editor of 
many learned works tending to illustrate the 
history, archeology, and philosophy of 
Northern nations.” 

The Rev. Guy Bryan, F.S.A. communi- 
cated a compilation on the topography of 
Hurstmonceux in Sussex, accompanied by 
two pencil sketches of the castle. 

A history of the Holy Cross, by Vis- 
count Mahon, was also read. From the 
period of its exhumation on Mount Calvary 
by the mother of the Emperor Constantine, 
it is traced for no less than twelve centuries. 
At first inshrined in silver in the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, the 14th of 
September, the anniversary of its Exalta- 


tion, was nominated a feast-day; and a warden 
was appointed, styled the Staurophylax. It 
afterwards went toCasinum; to Palestine, 
where the crusaders bore it before their ar- 
mies, and of one occasion one half was cap- 
tured by the enemy; the Emperor Baldwin 
sold it to St. Louis; and in France it re- 
mained until some unknown thieves stole it 
in 1575, and it was not again discovered. 
However, it is a consolation to the devotee 
that there still remain an abundance of its 
fragments; enough, it has been wickedly 
remarked, to be the produce of a forest, or 
to build a navy. Lord Mahon added a note 
on the number of the holy nails, also pre- 
served in various shrines. 

Feb.17. H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a small silver box in the shape of a 
scull, beautifully executed, found at Cumnor, 
in ploughing on some lands formerly belong- 
ing to the Abbey of Abingdon. It is pre- 
sumed to have been a reliquary, or phylac- 
terium, aud has a small ring by which it 
might be suspended to the girdle or round 
the neck. 

R. C. Hussey, Esq. presented some fac- 
simile drawings of painted glass in the 
church of West Horsley in Surrey, appa- 
rently of the age of Henry the Third. Their 
designs are, 1. The Supper at the house of 
Lazarus (John, xii.) with Mary wiping the 
Saviour’s feev with her hair; 2. A martyr- 
dom under wheels, attributed to St. Kathe- 
rine, but apparently of several sufferers. 
The figure supposed by Mr. Hussey to be 
that saint, appears to be a second angel. 
These designs are very curious, and would 
be well worth engraving or lithographing in 
outline, so that the plates might be coloured 
after the originals. 

A letter of Mr. Gage, the Director, on 
the Screen of York Minster, was then read; 
heing a masterly vindication of its present 
situation on the authority of ancient eecle- 
siastical usages. This letter has since been 
published (see p. 161). 

John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a view 
of the Screen, in its present commanding 
pusition, when viewed from the north tran- 
sept; and also some effective drawings of 
the halls of Hedingham Castle, Penshurst 
Place, and Crosby House, which we under- 
stand have been prepared for the lectures 
on Architecture, about to be delivered by 
that gentleman at the Londou Institution. 

Ancient SEPULCHRE. 

A plough in a field on the Blackadder es- 
tate, Berwickshire, came in contact with a 
large stone, which, on being displaced, proved 
to be the lid or covering of a well-con- 
structed stone coffin, containing a quantity. 
of earth aud human bones. On removing 
the contents with a spade the fragments of 
an urn were turned up, and a flint arrow 
head. This inartificial tomb probably con- 
tained the relics of a chief of the Ottadini. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


MONT ST. MICHEL, * NORMANDY, 


I STOOD on Avranches’ crested hill, 
That hill where once the sacred pile 
Rose, by Religion’s powerful will, 
O’er vales of love and peace to smile. 
And still upon that holy mound 
A last and sacred relic stands ; 
I bow not—tho’, on foreign ground, 
The Rood a serious thought demands, 
© Oh may it oft the prisoner’s eye 
Arrest while roaming o’er the sea, 
In hopes a friendly sail to spy, 
For Hope will sooth his agony.’ 
Such thought my troubled soul would shock, 
As starting from the sea’s wild foam; 
St. Michel’s crown’d and castled rock 
Rose like the Ocean Spirit’s home, 
What tho’ its Mount, in days of yore, 
The Druid rites unholy knew, 

Tho’ here the conquering eagle bore 
Rome’s idols, and her victims slew. 
What tho’ old England’s Bows there met, 

And round its walls her standard wav’d ; 
The sun of Crecy’s field had set, 

And war’s strange thunder idly raved.$ 
Yet not the pictur’d roll of Fame, 

Nor yet immortal Crecy’s chief, 
Could Thought’s too anxious spirit tame, 

Which bound my soul in instant grief. 
Yes, prisoner of au injur’d clime, 

This classic spot’s thy living tomb ; 
The People’s rage, the Prince’s crime, 

Will crowd thy sea-girt cell with gloom ; 
Thy height was once Ambition’s rock, 

Thine eyrie where the tempest roars; 
Too like thy island-cliff, while shock 

The ocean storms its iron shores. 
Bitter must be the thoughts which wing 

Thy spirit o’er the dark-blue sea, 
To her whose sorrow’s sharpest sting 

Is what she weeps, yet not with thee. 
Thy children too—but cast the veil, 

O'er grief’s most hallowed mysteries ; 
Thou ’st done with earth-—Religion hail, 

And she shall heal e’en wounds like these. 

Brompton, Feb. 9. H. B. 


Sonnet to the Memory of Joun Mackie, 
M.D. (late of Southampton) who died at 
Chichester, January 29th, 1831, in the 
Eighty-third year of his age. 


WHILE Talent -— Virtue, — Piety, may 
claim, 

When past from earth to heaven, their 
native sphere, [fame, 

From kindred minds the grateful meed of 

Thy name to fond Remembrance must be 
dear, 

Lamented Mackie! clos’d is thy career 

Of zeal unwearied, and successful skill, 

Which wont Affliction’s dark abodes to 
cheer {each ill 

With beams of health, turning to flight 

That flesh endures. But well thy generous 
mind {en’d way, 

Was recompens'd; for through the length- 

Honour, Respect, and Filial Love combin’d 

To cheer thy course; and, blest with 
sweet repose, 

Thy life’s decline, like that of Summer's day, 

Was cloudless, bright, and peaceful to its 
close, Cuartes Crocger.§ 


—@— 
SONG. 


LET us wander, let us wander, 
In the Spring-tide of the year, 
Where the crystal streams meander 
Through the valley, calm and clear ; 
For Autumnal winds will whistle 
When the Summer’s past away, 
And the withered leaf and thistle 
In the hollow blast will play. 


Let us wander, let us wander 
In the sweet Spring-tide of life, 
When the world with love and candour 
Seems pre-eminently rife ; 
For the stars that brightly sparkle 
In its sky, will fade at last, 
And that sky itself will darkle, 
When life’s sweet Spring-tide be past. 


Temple, Feb. 12. H.B. 





* Said to be the spot first chosen for the solitary imprisonment of Prince Polignac. A 
view of it will be found in Gent. Mag. vol. xtrx. 552. 


+ ‘‘ Les druides furent les premiers qui l’ocupérent. On prétend qu’ils l’appellaient 


¢ Mons Belleni,’ Mont de Bélus, 
les Gaulois, Je dieu du soleil. 


Vous vous rappelez sans doute que Bélus était, chez 
Quand les armes Romaines renversérent les pierres sensan- 


glantées des Druides pour y substituer l’autel du maitre des dieux, ce rocher prit le nom de 


Mont-Jou, Mons Jovis, e’est-A-dire Mont de Jupiter. 


Ce ne fut qu’en 708 qu’il recut 








de Saint Michel sur la demande formelle que cet Archange fit 4 Saint Aubert, douzitme 
évéque d’Avranches, auquel il se donna le peine d’apparaitre plusieurs fois.” L’Hermite 
en Province-Basse- Normandie, par M. Jouy. 

} “ En 1428, les Anglais, qui convoitaient depuis long-tems la possession de cette for- 
teresse, l’assiégerent mais inutilement. Cent vingt chevaliers repoussérent leur armée, 
forte de quiaze mille hommes, et Jui enlevérent méme deux enormes pices de canon que 
Von montre encore aux étrangers. Elle sont un monument enrieux de la maniére dont on 
fabrique d’abord les pitces d’artillerie ; elles se composent de plusieurs barres de fer, liées 
ensemble par des cercles du méme métal.”’ Ibid. 

§ One of the uneducated poets lately patronised by Mr. Southey, and mentioned in a 
note in the last number of the Quarterly Review. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 3. 

Earl Grey, on presenting several pe- 
titiuns on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, said, that though his opinions 
did not go the length that some of them 
did on that subject, stil! in the great 
principle of that measure he entirely and 
decidedly concurred. Though his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers bad, since their ac- 
cession to office, been occupied with 
matters of great and varied interest, 
yet they had succeeded in framing a 
measure which they were persuaded 
would prove efficient, without exceeding 
the bounds of that great and wise mo- 
deration with which such a measure 
should be accompanied. The measure 
in question had met with the unanimous 
consent of the whole of his Majesty’s 
Government.—Viscount Melbourne said, 
that he was sure the measure which was 
to be introduced would quite fulfil the 
just expectations of the people, without 
exciting the fears of those who were 
opposed to it. It was also the intention 
of Government to endeavour to improve 
the condition of Ireland. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord Alihorp intimated that bis 
noble friend Lord John Russel, Pay- 
master of the Forces, was authorized 
by the unanimous approbation of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to bring forward 
the measure of Reform on the Ist of 
March. The Government had selected 
the Noble Lord for that task, in conse- 
quence of the ability and perseverance 
which he had displayed in the cause of 
Reform in the days when it was unpo- 
pular. The Government thought that, 
on account of his perseverance and 
ability, the noble Lord should be the 
person selected to bring forward a mea- 
sure of ful] and efficient Reform, instead 
of the partial measures which he had 
hitherto proposed. 





Feb. 4. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in laying on the table certain 
papers relating to the Civit List, took 
the opportunity of stating the arrange- 
ments which the Government proposed 
to submit to a Committee on that head. 
The present Administration had divided 
the Civil List into five classes. The Ist 
consisted of the allowance to his Ma- 
jesty and the Privy Purse; the 2d con- 
sisted of the salaries of the officers of the 
household; the 3d, of the expenses of 
the household ; the 4th, of charities and 


private donations ; and the fifth, of pen- 
sions: all the other items of expendi- 
ture were to be under the control of 
Parliament. The noble Lord, in ex- 
plaining the alterations made in respect 
of the allowances of the royal family, 
was not disposed to infringe upon any of 
those comforts or privileges which the 
royal family enjoyed; nor was he dis- 
posed to interfere with, or abridge, any 
of those privileges which of right were 
the prerogatives of royalty. But in the 
case of pensions, it was. intended to 
amalgamate those generally charged on 
England, Scouand, and Ireland cogether, 
and graduatly but greatly to reduce the 
amount. He proposed to place 75 of the 
seniors at the head of the List, and thus, 
when any vacancy occurred, his Majesty 
would have the opportunity of exercising 
bis privilege. He did not intend to in- 
terfere with any pensions already grant- 
ed, because, in general, they were given 
to objects of charity, The annual sum 
of 420,000/. formerly under the control 
of the Civil List, would now be placed 
under the control of Parliament. After 
noticing the allowance granted to the 
late Queen Charlotte, which was 54,0002, 
annually, the noble Lord said that it was 
proposed to grant the same sum to 
Queen Adelaide, but that his Majesty 
had declined the grant. Upon ail eeca- 
sions, said his Lordship, his Majesty bas 
not only attended ty suggestions re- 
specting economy,-but he has been the 
first to suggest them.—Mr. Hume con- 
tended that the Pension List must he 
reduced, in order to convince the coun- 
try that Ministers were sincere in their 
professions of economy.—After some dis- 
cussion, the papers were referred to a 
Committee. 


—_ 
House or Lorps, Feb. 7. 

Lord King, on presenting some peti- 
tions on the subject of TITHES, stated 
that he had one from the county of So- 
merset, in which the petitioners declared 
that the present tythe system was per- 
nicious, and that it prevented them 
from cultivating the land to the full ex- 
tent it was capable of, and from giving 
employment to the poor. They said 
that the tithe was originally bestowed 
for other purposes than it was applied 
to at present—namely, one-third for the 
minister, one-third for the church, and 
one-third for the poor; and tbey con- 
cluded by saying that the system, as it 
now worked, was an effectual barrier 
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against agricultural improvement.—The 
Bishop of Lincoin and the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells then addressed the House, 
both of them in favour of commutation 
for land in lieu of tithes.—Lord King 
was glad to hear from the two Right 
Rey. Prelates that they were favourable 
to the principle of commutation. His 
Lordship then commented on the evils 
of non-residence.—The Bishop of London 
said that the evil of nou-residence was 
owing to the system of lay-impropria- 
tion; but for that, it would have been 
cured long since. The noble Lord might 
recollect that when a measure was in- 
troduced on this subject some time ago, 
and an attempt was made to enforce re- 
sidence more strictly, the lay impropri- 
ators— noblemen and commoners — 
throughout the country, in whose hands 
so large a portion of church patronage 
existed, took the alarm. The strict en- 
forcement of residence would lessen the 
value of that which was considered sale- 
able property; and by their means the 
Measure was, in a great measure, de- 
feated.—The Earl of Winchilsea said 
that he fully agreed with the Right Rev. 
Prelate that to the great extent of lay 
impropriation and lay patronage was to 
be attributed the evil of non-residence. 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
notice of his intention to bring forward 
a measure for more effectually enforcing 
the residence of the clergy on their 
livings, similar to that which had been 
introduced in another place. — Lord 
King then intimated that he should 
have many similar petitions to present 
to their Lordships. 

Feb. 8. Lord King, on presenting 
petitions from places in the county of 
Gloucester against the Tithe system, said 
that he had three plans, any of which 
would be a remedy for the evil com- 
plained of. The first was, to charge the 
tithe as a fixed sum on land, the value 
to be taken by the average amount of 
the last years, and to let it remain at 
that value without any alteration. The 
second was, to fix a corn-rent, to be set- 
tled by a certain quantity of corn, to be 
decided by the average of the last years, 
and to remain without alteration at that 
rate for ever. The third was, to take 
the tithe at its highest value, let it be 
sold at that value, and the produce be 
taken into the hands of Government, 
and from that fund let the clergy be pro- 
vided with a suitable maintenance; and 
if an overplus remained, as no doubt a 
considerable one would remain, let it go 
to the public, or let it be bestowed in 
improving the condition of those who 
were really the working clergy. Having 
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thus given his plans for a remedy for the 
present tythe system, he would now 
venture to prescribe a recipe for the cure 
of the evil of non-residence. It would 
be simply this—let the non-residence be 
taken as a receipt in full for the tithe of 
the living during the absence of the in- 
cumbent, and their Lordships might de- 
pend upon it, it would be found a most 
effectual cure for the evil—The Bishop 
of London lamented that the patronage 
of so many livings being in the hands of 
laymen, prevented the enforcement of 
residence. — The Earl of Carnarvon 
lamented that his noble friend should 
think it consistent with his duty, in 
these troubled and dangerous times, 
when the Government was surrounded 
with difficulties, tu take every possible 
occasion of attacking the clergy. He 
believed, and the majority of the coun- 
try agreed with him, that a more re- 
spectable body of men never existed 
than the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that whether their incomes 
were large or small, there were no in- 
comes in the country so well spent. 

In the House oF Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Hunt moved ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty from 
this House, praying that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to grant a 
general pardon and amnesty to those 
unfortunate agricultural and otber la- 
bourers who had been tried and con- 
victed at the late special commissions.” 
Mr. Hunt addressed the House in a 
speech of very great length, al! tending 
to show that the conduct of the rioters 
arese from distress or delusion. In his 
direet charges against magistrates and 
others he was replied to at length by 
Mr. Benett, the Member for Wilts ; and 
Mr. G. Lamb, Mr. J. Smith, Lord Mor- 
peth, and Mr. Long Wellesley, opposed 
the motion as an impolitic interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown, Sir 
J. Yorke made some humourous remarks 
on the Hon. Member for Preston, and 
the Attorney-General warmly defended 
the policy of the Commissions, which, 
he ubserved, had realized all the good 
that had been expected from them, Mr. 
Hume advised his Hon. Friend to with- 
draw the motion ; he, however, declined 
to do so, and the House divided, when 
there appeared—For the motion 2— 
Against it, 269. 

Mr. O’ Gorman Mahon, in a desultory 
violent speecb, moved for the pro- 
duction of copies of the recent Procla- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Tbe Hon. Member was repeatedly called 
to order. Among other extraordinary par- 
ticulars, he acknowledged that he had 
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belonged for more than eleven years to 
a secret society, the o!ject of which was 
the dissolution of the Union.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that while 
the Government were prepared to conci- 
liate the Irish people respecting obnoxi- 
ous laws, and do every thing in their 
power to promote the happiness of Ire- 
land, yet that sooner than consent to 
the repeal of the Union, they would 
have recourse to arms, and oppose force 
to force. (Loud cheers.)—Sir Robert 
Peel said, that he would offer his cordial 
support to Government in the manly 
course in which they had avowed it to 
be their determination to proceed.— Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Wyse, and Sir C. We- 
therell avowed similar sentiments.—Sir 
Francis Burdett made an admirable 
speech against the insane project of 
dissolving the Union, in the course of 
which he said that the Hun. Mover bad 
merrily laid about him on friend and 
foe, in a manner that reminded him of 
the proverbial dexterity of bis country- 
men in handling a sbilelagh at Donny- 
brook fair.—The motion was agreed to. 


— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 10. 

A discussion on the tithe system, non- 
residence, and other similar subjects 
took place, on the presentation of a 
petition by Lord King, from the inha- 
bitants of the parish ot St. Giles, in the 
Isle of Ely, for the abolition of tithes, 
and that the clergy should be paid in 
some other manner; in the course of 
which Lord Wynford said, that if tithes 
were abolished, he would not give a 
quarter of a year’s purchase for the 
Noble Lord’s estate. He had the ho- 
nour of being a member of a com- 
mission, upon which there were six 
Bishops, and bore testimony to their 
anxious desire to put an end to the 
abuses of the church. (Hear.)—TZ'he 
Marquess of Lansdowne said the sub- 
ject was one of great importance, and 
he trusted that the measure intended to 
be introduced by the Right Rev. Pre- 
Jates would prove beneficial.—The Lord 
Chancellor said, that the property, the 
rights, and interests of the Church, re- 
quired the most serious attention. 





House or Commons, Feb. 11. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to make his finavcial statement. He 
proposed first to inform the House of 
the offices in which it was intended re- 
duction should take place. He enu- 
merated altogether «as many as 210 
places that were to be abolished or re- 
duced. The reductions which would be 
made would leave a surplus revenue of 
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300,0007. which he considered as being 
much too low. His (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) object was, to reduce 
the taxes which pressed on the poorer 
and labouring classes, including such as 
pressed on the classes who employed 
them. He sheuld divide the taxes into 
three classes; the first consisting of those 
reductions which would rather increase 
than injure the amount of the revenue ; 
secondly, those which pressed unequally 
on particular parts of the population ; 
and thirdly, the taxes which interfered 
with the manufactures, and took more 
from the population than they produced 
to the revenue. With regard to the 
first class, the first tax which he pro- 
posed to reduce was that on Tobacco. 
He meant to reduce the present duty of 
3s. on raw tobacco to the sum of one 
shilling and sixpence; and the present 
duty of 9s. on manufactured tobacco, 
from 9s. to 4s.6d. The tax on News- 
papers and Advertisements he proposed 
to reduce, the stamps to 2d. without 
discount, and advertisements to ls. be- 
low 10 lines, and 2s. 6d. above. The 
tax on Sea-borne Cuvals and slate, it was 
his object to reduce altogether. He also 
proposed to take off the tax on Tallow 
Candles, because that impost took more 
from the people than it paid into the 
Exchequer. The next tax he wished to 
take off was that on Printed Calicoes. 
Another tax he proposed to reduce was 
that on Glass, which might thereby be 
raised into a staple commodity. Some 
smaller taxes were also intended to be re- 
duced, which produced only about 20002, 
The total amount of reduction would 
be 4,080,000/. The way to make up 
for this deficiency would be, by laying a 
duty on every kind of Wine, including 
Cape, atthe rate of 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
which would equalise the duty on that 
article. The tax on Timber he had also 
thought capable of alteration. The rate 
at present was 5s. on a load of rough 
European timber, and 10s. on the same 
description of Canadian timber. He 
therefore meant to raise the 5s. to 50s. 
and the 10s. to 20s. so that an improve- 
ment would be obtained for the revenue 
in that way. He also proposed laying 
ona tax of Id.the Ib. on Raw Cotton, 
allowing a drawback to the same amount 
on ail cotton exports. He proposed to 
alter the tax on the export of Cvals 
from 19s. 6d. on the large and 4s. 6d. 
on the small, to 10s. on all. He would 
also lay a tax on Steam-boat passen- 
gers of, for distances of 20 miles Is. ; 
30 miles 2s.; and above that distance 
2s. Gd. per head. He would also lay a 
duty of one-half per cent. on the bond fide 
Transfers of Funded Property, and the 
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same’ duty on the sale of land. By these 
means there would be teft a surplus 
revenue of 450,000/. 

Mr. Ward could not but express the 
greatest surprise at the proposition of 
the Noble Lord; it was the boldest a 
Minister ever made. (Hear.) To tax 
the transfer of the funded property was 
a proposition which would create the 
greatest possible alarm and dismay. He 
should oppose the motion, as one in 
every way calculated to compromise 
public credit.— Sir R. Peel said, that the 
tax on the transfer of stock and property 
was objectionable upon every pulitical 
ground, and its adoption would tarnish 
the fair fame of the country. He would 
resist the imposition of any tax on the 
transfer of funded property. (Loud 
Cheers.)— Lord Althorp said, that, in 
his apprehension, as funded property 
was entitled to protection as well as any 
other property, so it ought to be subject 
to participation in the public burthens. 
—Mr. Benett approved of the Statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, par- 
ticularly the tax of one-half per cent. on 
the transfer of funded property.—Mr. 
Hunt gave the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer credit for good intentions. The 
tax upon the fundholders he knew would 
prove satisfactory. — The Resolutions 
were put and carried. 


—o— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 14. 


The Duke of Buckingham, in advert- 
ing to the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that he considered 
the intended duty on transfers of stock 
to be no otber than a revolutionary 
measure.— Earl Grey stated in reply, 
that one of the great reasons which in- 
duced Government to propose this mea- 
sure was, because they had heard a ge- 
meral cry for the imposition of a pro- 
perty-tax, to which, in time of peace, 
he had great objection, and which, by 
operating on parts of the community in 
great distress, would be most impolitic, 
and would tend to drive capital out of 
the country more than any other pro- 
cedure. His Noble Friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had had the 
Opinion of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, who thought the tax might be 
imposed and collected without difficulty ; 
notwithstanding which, looking to the 
general expression of public feeling on 
this subject, his Noble Friend had, under 
all the circumstances, resolved to forego 
not only the proposed duty on the trans- 
fer of funded, but also that on the trans- 
fer of landed property.. It grieved him, 
however, to state, that in consequence 
they were compelled to give up the re- 
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duction of the duties on tobacco and 
glass. 

Lord King, pursuant to notice, 
moved for returns of the non-resident 
incumbents on the different livings in 
England and Wales, distinguishing those 
who held under lay. patrons. —The Bishop 
of London complained of the gross mis- 
representations in circulation upon the 
snnject of the revenues of the Church. 
He had said, upon a former occasion, that 
if the total revenues of the church were 
divided among the total number of its 
ministers, they would yield from 3501. 
to 360/. a year to each. He had upon 
that occasion, as he always felt bound 
to do upon all similar occasions, taken 
the account rather against than in fa- 
vour of himself. He was now to state 
to the House, that if such a division of 
the revenues of the Church were made 
amongst the ministers of England and 
Wales, so poorly was the Establishment 
really provided, that it would not give 
185/. a year to each clergyman.—Earl 
Grey said it was due tothe heads of the 
Church to state, that he knew they were 
desirous of a general commutation of 
tithes. But there were difficulties in 
the way of such a measure; and an- 
other Bill for a composition of tithes 
had been proposed by the head of the 
Church Establishment. He had seen 
that Bill, and approved of it, and had 
also had a consultation with the Reve- 
rend Prelate at the Head of the church 
upon pluralities; and he found the 
Reverend Prelate imbued with the most 
liberal principles upon that subject. He 
should leave himself to introduce bis 
propositions upon that subject to their 
Lordships. He was also enabled to state 
to their Lordships that it was in con- 
templation to abandon the practice of 
Commendams, by calling in certain 
preferments which bad no cure of souls 
attached to them, and which were con- 
nected with those bishopricks which 
were in need of some addition to their 
salaries.-The motion was then agreed 
to, and the House adjourned. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Marg. of Chandos asked the 
Right Hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
whether it was true that Mr. O’Con- 
nell had pleaded guilty to the charges 
against him, on condition that the 
proceedings would, by a sort of com- 
promise with the Irish Government, 
pass over.—AJfr. Stanley said, that the 
Irish Government felt that it would be 
impossible for them, consistently. with 
their own dignity as a Government, to 
enter into any negotiation implying 
the remotest compromise with the tra- 
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versers, or that might lead them to sup- 
pose that they would abate one inch. 
it was the unalterable determination 
of the law-officers in Ireland to follow 
up the present proceedings against Mr. 
O'Connell and his associates with the 
strictest rigour of the law. (Loud 
cheers.) 

On the motion for receiving the Re- 
port of the Committee of Supply, Lord 
Althorp made known his imention of 
abandoning the tax on the transfer of 
the sale of stock and of land, and that 
he was therefore obliged to retain the 
duty on glass and tobacco. 

Mr. Perceval moved that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that his Majesty would be gra- 
ciously pleased to issue his royal procla- 
mation appointing a day to be set apart 
for general fasting, national humility, 
and prayer to the Almighty for the re- 
lief and succour of the nation; also that 
his Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
direct that on that day collections should 
be made in all the churches for the bene- 
fit of the poor.—Lord Althorp submitted 
that the constitution of the country put 
the origin of these matters in the Crown, 
under the advice of the heads of the 
Church, and that they were much fitter 
to be discussed by them than in that 
House. He did not stand up to give a 
direct negative to the motion; but he 
felt himself called upon to move the pre- 
vious question. The Hon. Mover did 
not press the question to a division. 





Feb.15. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer laid before the House certain 
papers relating to BuckINGHAM Patace, 
and to the supply of the furniture of 
Winpsor Castte. The Noble Lord 
said, that the estimates of the works had 
been enormously exceeded. The origi- 
nal estimates bad amounted to 496,0001. 
it appeared, however, by the accvunts 
to Midsummer, 1830, that the amount 
of the sums expended up to that date 
was 576,353/. being an excess above the 


' estimate of 76,000/.; the total yet to be 


provided for above the estimate was 
about 120,0002. The other papers which 
he had produced related to the recent 
purchases of furniture for Windsor 


Castle. In this department the excess 
above the estimates, after making every 
deduction, was about 61,000/.—Several. 
Members spoke in terms of strong indig- 
nation on this subject, which they 
termed a useless and scandalous waste 
of the public money. The motion for 
the appointment of a Committee to in- 
vestigate the subject was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for leave to bring in a bill forthe amend- 
ment of the Game Laws, The Noble 
Lord observed, that these laws, framed 
as they now were, bad been productive 
of great mischief; he intended to do 
away with the necessity of having a 
qualification to kill game. He would 
allow any one, on payment of a license 
duty, to be qualified to kill game. He 
intended to allow the sale of game ; but 
the dealers must be licensed. The mode 
in which he proposed to protect the 
land was by the law of trespass. After 
some discussion, the Bill was read a first 
time, and ordered for the second reading 
on the 1éth inst. 


Feb. 18. Mr. D. Browne, on present- 
ing two petitions on the state of IRE- 
LAND, said, that unless relief was speedily 
provided, there wuuld be 200,000 people 
in that country without food, (Hear.) 
He suggested that the sum of 200,000/. 
be advanced by the way of Joan, and 
that Government should be guaranteed 
in the advance, and that the sum should 
be laid out in the promotion of public 
works.—Mr. Stanley said, that the Irish 
Government had been called upon to 
meet this distress; and his Majesty’s 
Ministers were prepared to submit to 
the House a proposition that a large 
sum of money should, upon certain con- 
ditions and proper security, be advanced 
for the prosecution of public works in 
Ireland, and by that means provide 
her labouring poor with employment. 
(Cheers.)—Sir R. Peel said, the Irish 
landlords were dead to the common feel- 
ings of humanity, when they saw such 
misery around them, and made no ex- 
ertion to relieve it.—Mr. Ald. Wood re- 
marked, that the only remedy for re- 
lieving Ireland effectually, would be a 
system of poor laws. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Some tumultuous scenes have been exhi- 
bited in Paris, owing to the intemperate zeal 
of the old Bourbon partizans and the easily 
excited temperament of a Parisian mob. It 
eppears that on St. Valentine’s day, the 
anniversary of the assassination of the Duc 

Gent. Mac. February, 1831. 
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de Berri, the partizans of the exiled family 
got up a mass fur the repose of that prince’s 
soul, in the church of St. Germain |’Auxe- 
rois, (that church whence sounded the 
knell of the massacre of St. Bartholomew). 
After the service, lithographic portraits of 
the Duke de Bordeaux were distributed, and: 
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a figure of the child was crowned in the sa- 
cristy with a wreath of fleurs-de-lis ; some 
of the assistants wore the cross of St. Louis, 
others the dress of the national guard, se- 
veral wore the uniform of the military 
school of St. Cyr, and the greater number 
were ladies, and tradesmen of the ex-royal 
family. The populace having been informed 
of this piece of mummery, proceeded in the 
evening in a great body to the church, 
and demolished the windows of the curate’s 
house, entered the sacred edifice, trampled 
upon the canopy and other decorations that 
had been provided for the ceremony, broke 
and kicked about the wax tapers, spilled the 
holy water, and committed other profana- 
tions; but though thus enfuriated, they 
respected the magnificent fragments of art 
which the building contains, particularly 
the beautiful painted glass which abounds in 
the church, the paintings which adorned 
the walls, and which were actually removed 
across the square into the Louvre, to pre- 
vent their possible exposure to danger, and 
the curious Gothic portico of the front en- 
trance : all which were spared on condition 
that the richly-adorned cross and fleur-de- 
lis, which surmounted the roof of the build- 
ing, should be prostrated as a forfeited em- 
blem. The National Guards were called 
out, and at length succeeded in clearing 
the church and its precincts of the angry 
multitude (who invoked imprecations upon 
the priests, Jesuists, Carlists, and congrega- 
tionists), and tock several of the offenders 
into custody. While a part of the mob was 
thus employed, another division crossed the 
river to the Archbishop's palace, broke the 
windows, and damaged the furniture. The 
National Guards here as elsewhere checked 
the riot, and restored tranquillity It having 
been rumoured that other churches of the 
metropolis were marked out for visits from 
the populace, strong detachments of the ci- 
tizen military were stationed in their vici- 
nity, and secured them from profanation. 
On Tuesday morning, the mob revisited 
the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, and 
the Archbishop’s Palace, and in both conti- 
nued their work of devastation. The popu- 
lace assembled in great force, with the 
avowed purpose of pulling down many ob- 
noxious places of worship; but owing to the 
vigilance of the military, they only suc- 
ceeded in demolishing the fleurs-de-lis and 
other Bourbon emblems they could meet 
with, and this appears to have been con- 
nived at by the police. On Wednesday, the 
King appeared much in public. His popu- 
larity dues not appear tu have suffered. 

The Government have, in compliance 
with the demands of the people, effaced the 
crosses and fleur-de-lis generally. They 

~have published addresses to the peuple, call- 
ing on them to respect the public monu- 
ments. It appears that there was a simul- 
taneous: rising of the Carlists on that day 


at Bordeaux. A number of persons have 
been arrested at Paris and Bordeaux in con- 
sequence of the riots. An order is issued for 
the arrest of the Archbishop at Paris. 

The Duke de Nemours having been elect- 
ed King of the Belgians in the Sitting of 
the National Congress at Brussels on the 
3d, inst., the Belgian deputies have since 
had a public audience, and received the offi- 
cial answer of the King of the French, that 
he could not, under any circumstances, ac- 
cept the Belgian crown for his son. 

ITALY. 

The choice of a Pope has fallen upon 
Cardinal Maura Cappellari, who has assumed 
the title of Gregory XVI. His Holiness 
was born at Belluria, the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1763. He is said to be an estimable 
man, and to be profoundly skilled in the 
Oriental languages. He was made a Cardi- 
nal in 1826, by Leo XII. 

Italy has at length made an effort for the 
attainment of liberty. The flames of dis- 
content, which had been long smouldering 
in that devoted country, stirred up by some 
recent oppressions of the Court of Modena, 
and of the Vice-legate of Bologna, have fuund 
vent in these two places. The movement at 
Bologna appears to have met with scarcely 
any resistance; but at Modena the peuple 
and the troops of the Grand Duke had en- 
gaged in conflict. The first impulse was 
given at the theatre, and in the presence of 
the Grand Duke, upon the evening of the Sth 
of February. M.Menotti jumped upon the 
stage, waved a tri-coloured flag, upon which 
Vive la Liberté was inscribed, which acting 
as a signal, the whole population flew to 
arms, and engaged in conflict with the 
troops of the garrison. The Vice-Legate 
took to flight: and the Grand Duke, after 
having ineffectually resisted the insurgents, 
retired to Mantua. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


In the sittings of the 25th of January, 
the Diet of Warsaw declared unanimously 
that the throne of Poland was vacant; and it 
seems that the Poles are unalterably resolved 
to make a stand, which will terminate in 
their emancipation or anuihilation as a se- 
parate State. The Prince Czartoryski has 
accepted the office of President of the Na- 
tional Government. 

Accounts from Berlin, dated the 10th Fe- 
ruary, contain the impertant information of 
the entry of the Russians into Poland, on 
the 2d and 3d instant, in three places— 
namely, Merecy, Alexotin, and Prenn, Oa 
the Sth, a division of Russians was at Sga- 
kie, but no attempt at resistance had been 
made. The Warsaw papers of the 5th an- 
nounce that the Cossacks had passed the 
frontier, at a point much nearer Warsaw, 
in the neighbourhood of Beyese-Sitewski, 
on the Bug, in Lithuania. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Various accounts have been received from 
this distant quarter of the globe, giving the 
most gloomy descriptions of the newly esta- 
blished settlement at Swan River, which 
accounts, we have reason to know, have 
been fabricated from feelings of jealousy, 
by the residents of Van Dieman’s Land. 
We have just received a communication, 
dated Oct. 10, 1830, from a gentleman 
officially connected with the local govern- 
ment, which decidedly negatives the melan- 
choly accounts transmitted at various times 
to England, although it may uot probably 
realize the sanguine expectations which 
British adventurers have entertained. The 
following is a brief extract :— 

*¢ Of the Canning and Swan Rivers much 
has been said in England, and the re- 
ports against them greatly exaggerated. It 
is true the soil does not carry its loamy sub- 
stance a great way from the river side ; but 
the sand which joins it is productive of 
light crops, and [ have no doubt will be 
found more profitable than is now expected. 
The Canning, from report, abounds more 
in good soil. than the Swan. A party ex- 





plored the fother day across the mountains, 
about forty miles from the head of the Swan, 
and fell in with a large river, running S. E. 
The land as far as they traversed, (forty to 
sixty miles) was a rich loamy soil, and con- 
tinued so as far as the eye could reach: a 
road to it could be made easily. Another 
party crossed from the head of the Canning, 
fell in with the same river, and give a similar 
description of it. However, to set all to 
rights, the Governor, with a large party of 
settlers and government men, has gone to 
decide the point, and if found correct, it 
will be the most fortunate circumstance that 
has yet occurred to us. 

‘«* With respect to settlers coming out, it 
will not do for persons to come whully de- 
pendant on what they may make; they must 
have capital, and not bring any servants 
unless they can depend on them; the trash 
that have already made their appearance is 
enough to curse the country they left. 
They must also put to their account a sa- 
crifice of comfort for a length of time. As 
for making a fortune to return it is almost 
ridiculous.” 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The administration of the Marquis of An- 
glesea in Ireland has obtained a lasting 
triumph. The plea of not guilty, has, by 
permission of the Irish Court of King’s 
Bench, been withdrawn by Mr. O'Connell 
and his associates, to the first fourteen 
counts of the indictment against them for 
disobeying the proclamations; thus suffer- 
ing judgment to go by default, and enabling 
the Crown to bring him up for sentence 
next term. The Attorney-General has en- 
tered a nolle prsosequi upon the graver 
counts, for conspiracy to excite sedition, &c. 

On the 28th Jan. the bankers, mer- 
chants, and traders of Dublin, presented an 
address to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
expressive of their confidence in his admi- 
nistration, and their determination to sup- 
port the measures which may be necessary 
to restore the peace of the country, and 
preserve the integrity of the United King- 
dom. 





SnerirFs For 1831. 
Bedfords.—S.C.Whitbread, Cardington, esq. 
Berks.—C. Eyston, East Hendred, esq.* 
Bucks.—H. A. Uthwatt, Great Linford, esq. 
Camb. & Hunt.—John Bendyshee, Knees- 

worth, esq. 
Cheshire.—Sir T.S.M.Stanley, Hooton, bt.* 
Cumlerland.—J. ‘Taylor, Dockray Hall, esq. 
Cornwall. —J,H. Tremayne, Heligan, esq. 
Derlyshire.—Sir C. H. Colvile, Duffield, knt. 
Devon.—Sir B. Palk Wrey, Tawstock, bart. 
Dorset.—The Hon. H. D. Damer, of Milton 

Abbey. 


Essex.—William Davis, Leyton, esq. 
Glouces.—SirT.C. Boevey,Flaxley Abbey, bs. 
Heref.—J. Arkwright, Hampton Court, esq. 
Herts.—Aug. Smith, Ashlyns Hall, esq. 
Kent.— Baden Powell, Speldhurst, esq. 
Lancaster.—P. E. Towneley. Towneley, esq.* 
Leic.—G.J.D. B. Danvers, Swithland, esq. 
Linc.—H.B. Hickman, ThonnockHouse, esq. 
Monmouth.—W. Hollis, Mounton, esq. 
Norfulk.—John Augerstein, Weeting, esq. 
Northampt.—B. Botfield, Norton Hall, esq. 
Northumb.—G. Silvertop, Minster Acres, 


esq. 

Nottingh.—T. Moore, Ruddington, esq. 

Oxfordsh.—Sir H. J. Lambert, Aston, bart. 

Rutlands,—T.B.Reynardson, Esseudine, esq. 

Shropsh.—Sir E. J. Smythe, Acton Burnell 
Park, hart.* 

Somerset.—T, &. Bailward, Horsington, esq. 

Staffordshire.—T. ¥Fitzherbert, Swinnerton 
Park, esq.‘* 

Southampton.—Sir H. J. Tichborne, Tich- 
borne Park, bart.¥ 

Suffolk. —John Read, Primrose-hill, Hol- 
brook, esq. 

Surrey.—H. Combe, Cobham Park, esq. 

Sussexr.—W.C. Mabbott, Uckfield, esq. 

Warwickshire.—G. Lucy, Charlecote, esq. 

Wilts—P. Methuen, Corsham House, esq. 

Worcestershire—O. Ricardo, Bromsberrow 
Place, esq. 

Yorkshire.—Sir Henry Goodricke, Ribstone 
Hall, bart. 





* Those marked thus (*) are Roman Ca- 
tholics. 
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SOUTH WALES. 
Carmarithenshire—E. H. Adams, Middleton 
Hall, esq. 
Pembrokesh.—J.Mirehouse, Brownslad, esq. 
Cardigansh.—J. P. B. Chichester, Llanba- 
darn fawr, esq. 
Glamorgan.—R.H. Jenkins, Lanharran, esq. 
Breconshire.— F. Maitland, Garth, esq. 
Radnorshire —R. Duppa, Lianshay, esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey.— Owen Owen, Llanfigael, esq. 
Carnarvon.—R. Thomas, Coedhelen, esq. 
Merioneth.—Hugh Lloyd, Cefnbodig, esq. 
Montgomery.—R.M. Bonnor, Bodynfol, esq. 
Denblighshire.—W. Jones, Gelligonan, esq. 
Flintshire-—Sir S. R. Glynne, Hawarden 
Castle, bart. 





ParRLiAMENTARY REFORM. 


The following is an alphabetical list of 
Peers who are presumed to have the nomi- 
nation or influence in the return of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and whose 
interests will be affected by a sweeping Re- 
form. The names of the places over which 
they exercise an influence, and the number 
of Members returned, are also given. 


Armagh, Archl.—Armagh 1. 

Anglesea—Anglesea 1; Carnarvon 1; Mil- 
bourn Port 1. 

Anson—Litchfield 1. 

Argyle—Ayr District 1. 

Aylestury —Great Bedwin 2; Marlborough 2 

Bundon—Bandor Bridge 1. 

Bath—Bath 1; Weobly 2. 

Bathurst—Cirencester 2. 

Beaufort—Gloucester Co. 1; Monmouth 
Co. 1; Monmouth Town 1, 

Bedford— Bedford Co. 1; Bedford Town 1 ; 
‘Tavistock 2. 

Beverley— Beeralstone 2. 

Braiford—Wenlock 1. 

Bridgewater—Brackley 1. 

Bristol— Bury St. Edmund’s 1. 

Bolinglroke— Wootton Basset 1. 

Brownlow—Clitheroe 1; Grantham 1. 

Buccleugh—Edinburgh 1 ; Selkirk District 1. 

Buckingham—Buckingham Co. 1; Buck- 
ingham Town 2; Saint Mawes 2. 

Bulkeley—Beauwaris 2. 

Bute—Bossiney 1; Cardiff 1. 

Calendon—Old Sarum 2. 

Carlisle—Morpeth 1. 

Calthorpe—Bramber 1; Hindon 1, 

Carringion—Buckingham Co. 1; Mid- 
hurst 2; Wendover 2. 

Cawdor—Carmarthen Town 1, 

Charleville—Carlow 1. 

Cholmondeley—Castle Rising 1. 

Clarendon—W ootton Bassett }. 

Cornwallis—Eye 2. 

Curzon—Clitheroe 1. 

~Clinton—Ashburton 1. 

Darlington—Durham Co. 1; Camelford 1; 
Ilchester 2; Tregony 2; Winchelsea 2. 


De Clifford—Downpatrick 1; Kinsale 1. 

De Dunstanville—Bodmin 2. 

Derby—Lancaster Co. 1. 

Devonshire—Derby Co. 1; Derby Town }; 
Dungarvon 1; Knaresborough 2. 

Donegal—Belfast A. 

Dorset—East Grinstead 2. 

Downshire—Downshire 1. 

Dundas—Richmond 2. 

Ezgremont—Chichester 1; Shoreham 1. 

Ely—Wexford 1. 

Enniskillen— Enniskillen 1. 

Exeter—Stamford 2. 

Falmouth—Saint Michael 1. 

Foley— Droitwich 1. 

Fitzwilliam—Higham Ferrars 1 ; Malton 1; 
Peterborough 2; Yorkshire 1. 

Galloway—Shannon District 1. 

Grafton—Bury St. Edmund’s 1; Thet- 
ford 1. 

Grosvenor—Chester Town 2. 

Gilford—Banbury 1. 

Hardwicke—Ryegate 1. 

Harewood—Northallerton 1. 

Harrowly—Tiverton 2. 

Hertford—Lisburno 1 ; Orford 2; Totness 2, 

Hopetown—Stirling District 1. 

Kintone—Banff District 1. 

Lansdowne— Calne 2. 

Lauderdale—Dunbar District 1. 

Leeds—Helleston 2. 

Londonderry—Down Co, 1. 

Lonsdale—Cumberland 1; Westmorland 2 ; 
Appleby 1; Cockermouth 2; Haslemere 2. 

Marllorough—Oxford Co. 1; Woodstock 1. 

Middleton—W hitchurch 1. 

Middleton—Newark 1. 

Mount Edgecumbe— Bossiney 1; Lostwi- 
thiel 2; Plympton 1. 

Mulgrave—Scarborough 2. 

Newcastle--Aldborough 2; Boroughbridge 2; 
Newark 1. 

Norfolk— Arundel 1; Horsham 2; Shore- 
ham 1; Steyning 2. 

Northland—Dungannon 1. 

Northumberland—Northumberland Co. 1 ; 
Launceston 2; Newport 2% 

Northwick—Evesham 1, 

Onslow—Guildford 2. 

Orford—Lyonn 1. 

Ormond—Kilkenny Co. 2. 

Pembroke—Wilton 2. 

Petre—Thetford 1. 

Portarlington—Portarlington 1. 

Portland—Nottingham Co. 1. 

Powis — Bishop’s Castle 2; Ludlow 2; 
Montgomery Town 1. 

Queensferry—Dumfiies District 1. 

Radnor—Downton 2 ; Salisbury 1. 

Roden—Dundalk 1. 

Rutland—Cambridge Town 2; Leicester 
Co. 1; Scarborough 1. 

Saint Germain's—Liskeard 2; Saint Ger- 
main’s Town 2. 

Sandwich—Huntingdon Town 2, 

Shaftesbury—Dorchester 1. 

Shannon—Youghall 1. 
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Sydney—Whitchurch 1. 

Somers—Hereford 1; Ryegate 1. 

Thanet—Appleby 1. 

Townshend—Tamworth 1. 

Warwick—Warwick 2. 

Westmorland—Lyme Regis 2. 

Yarlorough—Lincoln Co. 1. 

Members returned through the nomi- 
nation or influence of Peers . . . 196 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent GARDEN. 
Feb. 2. A piece, in two acts, called 
Married Lovers, from the pen of Mr. Power, 


was brought forward. It is an amusing pro- 
duction, and was loudly applauded. ’ 

Feb. 3. The Romance of a Day, a musi- 
cal drama, by Planché, the music by Bishop, 
was produced, and most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Feb. 11. A piece, translated from the 
French of Deux Sergents, by M. D’Aubigny, 
called Comrades and Friends, was produced. 
The plot is an evident imitation of the story 
of Damon and Pythias. It was tolerably well 
received, notwithstanding the inconsistencies 
of the plot. 


- ->— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 15.—James Somerville Fownes, of 
Dinder-louse, Somerset, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq. to use the name of Somerville only.— 
The Right Hon. Edward Venables Vernon, 
of Nuneham Courtenay, Oxfordshire, Lord 
Archbp. of York, and his issue, to use the 
name of Harcourt only, instead of those of 
Venables- Vernon.—Earl Compton to use the 
surname of Douglas, before that of Comp- 
ton; to use the designation of Kirkness; 
and bear the arms of Douglas in the second 
quarter. 

Jan. 26.—The Duke of Sussex to be 
Chief Ranger and Keeper of Hyde-park and 
St. James’s-park —The Right Hon. Rubert 
Wilmot Horton to be Governor of Ceylon. 

Jan. 31.—The Earl of Errol, and Earl 
Howe, to be of the Privy Council. 

Fel. 1.—54th Foot—Lieut.-Col. John 
Reed to be Lieut.-Colonel —68th Foot— 
Lieut.-Col. Thos. Barrow to be Lt.-Colonel. 

Feb. 7.—Visc. Duncannon, Wm. Dacres 
Adams, and H. Dawkius, esqs. to be Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. 

Feb. 8.—3d Dragoon Guards—Major 
Edm. Rich. Storey to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Capt. James Hadden to be Major. 52d 
Foot—Capt. Geo. Gawler to be Major. 
68th Foot—Major John Cross, to be Lieut. 
Col 70th Foot—Capt. J. F. Sweeney to 
be Major, 9ist Foot—Capt. Cornwall 
Burne to be Major. Unattached—To be 
Lieut.-Col. of [nf., Major Win. Fraser. 

Feb. 15.—50th Foot to be styled ‘* The 
Queen’s Own,” instead of “the Duke of 
Clarence’s regiment.” 86th Foot—Capt. 
J. Stuart to be Major. Garrisons—Col. 
Sir Arch. Christie to be Deputy-Governor 
of Stirling Castle. Royal Carmarthen 
Militia—Hon. G. Price Trevor to be Col. ; 
Capt. Walter Price to be Major. 


























Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Beaumaris—Sir R. B.Williams Bulkeley, Bt. 
Bletchingly—Sir W. Horne, Knt. 
Bossiney—Hon. J. Stuart Wortley. 
Dungannon— Hon. John James Knox. 
Helleston—Sir S. J. Brovke Pechell, Bart. 
Wexford (town)—Sir E. C. Dering, Bart. 
Windsor—Right Hon. E. G. S. Stanley. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 
John Cowan, esq. to be Alderman of Bread- 
street Ward. 
Michael Scales, esq. of Portsoken Ward. 
Rev. C. E. Chalklen, to be Master of Bletch- 
ingly Grammar School. 





EccrestastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T. H. Bonney to be Archd. of Leicester. 
Rev. P. Fraser, Preb. in Lincola Cath. 
Rev. J. Lowe, Preb. in York Cath. 
Rev. F, G. Burnaby, Barkston V. co. Leic. 
Rev. R. Cobb, Deptling V. co. Kent. 
Rev. L. Cooper, Mablethorpe R. co. Line. 
Rev. J. Dayman, Skelton R. co. Cumberland. 
Rev. J. G. Durham, Newport Pagtell V. 
co. Bucks. 
Rev. H. Fardell, Wisbech V. co. Cambridge, 
Rev. J. Gale, Corfe P. C. co. Somerset. 
Rev. N. W. Gibson, Ardwick Ch. Lance. 
Rev. O. S. Harrison, Stawley R. Somerset. 
Rev. G. P. Hollis, Doddington R. Somerset. 
Rev. J. L. Lugger, Tregony V. co. Cornwall. 
Rev. H. Nicholls, Goodleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. W. Rees, Talbenney R. co. Pembroke. 
Rev, C. B. Sweet, Sampford Arundell V. co. 
Somerset. 
Rev. E. P. Thomas, Aberdore, co. Glamorg. 
Rev. G. D. Whitehead, Hainton V. co, Linc. 
Rev. C. S. Wood, Drayton Beauchamp R. 
co. Bucks. 
Rev. G. O. Miller, Chap, to Lord Crofton. 
Rev. J. Rudge, D.D. Chap. to D. of Sussex. 


—_@— 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 21. At East Looe, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Farwell, Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Cornwall, a son. 24. At Frinsbury, near 
Bath, the wife of Capt. Bill Festing, R.N. 





a dau. 25. At Tenby, South Wales, the 
wife of Col. Masson Boyd, Bengal army, 
a son. 31. At Bath, the Right Hon. 
Spencer Churchill, a dau. 
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Feb.7. At the Ray, Berkshire, the wife 
of Capt.. Sir John Phillimore, C. B. a son. 
12. The wife of R. Barclay, esq. of 
Clapham-common, a dau. 12. At Arun- 
del, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Edw. 
J. Turnour, a dau., his fifteenth child—— 








15. In Bolton-street, the lady of Sir Philip 
Sidney, M. P. a dau. 16. The wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Bridges, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, a dau. 22. At 
Maize Hill, Greenwich, the wife of Stacey 
Grimaldi, esq. a son. 








—&—- 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 9. John George, esq. of Bythorn 
House, Hunts, to Ann, sister of the late 
Wm. Sanderson, esq. of Aldwinckle, co. 
Northt. 16. At Chigwell, Essex, Rich. 
Bright, esq. son of the Rev. John B. of 
Skeffington Hall, Leic. to Amy, eldest dou. 
of John A. Meaburn, esq. At Leicester, 
Peter Nicol, esq. of Belton Hall, Rutland, 
to Martha Weston York, only dau. of Mrs. 
Neele, wife of John N., esq. of Wardley, 
Rutland. Thomas Porch Porch, esq. 
B.A. of Glastonbury, Somerset, to Jane, 
only dau. of Edw. Barber, esq. of Barston, 
co. Warw. At Hampstead, by the Rev. 
Dr. White, Wm. Kay, esq. of Tring Park, 
to Helen, dau. of the late Jolin Edington, 
esq. of Shellies, Kent, and Hampstead, 
Middlesex. 
Jan. 22. At Jersey, Capt. Mark Evans, 
R. A. to Ann, relict of the late H. T. Ru- 
therford, esq. of Redford-green, Selkirk- 
shire. At Kennington, Tho. Neale, jun. 
esq. of Reigate, to C. Matilda, dau. of the 
late Capt. Benj. Bunn, E, I. C. 24. At 
Aylesford, B. H. Blake, esq. 4th L. Drag. 
to Caroline Eliz. youngest dau. of C. Mil- 
ner, esq. of Preston-hall, Kent. 25. At 
Bolton Abbey, John H. Fawcett, esq. to 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of Major Adams, 
Leeds. At Otterden, Kent, the Rev. C. 
Parkin, vicar of Lenham, to Harriet Anne, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. D. Goodyar. 
At St. George’s, Queen-square, the 
Rev. H. J. Shackleton, Vicar of Plum- 
stead, Kent, to Anna, only dau of S. Hal- 
lett, esq. of West Chelborough, Dorsetshire. 
At St. Paucras-church, Theo, Thomp- 
son, esq. M.D. of a IN Ruassell- 
square, to Eliz. Anna Maria Wathen, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Wathen, esq. of Hunter-st. 
Brunswick -square. At Bury St, Ed- 
mund’s, the Rev. H. T. Wilkinson, to Ca- 
roline, third dau. of John Le Grice, esq. 
27. At Bromley, Kent, Rich. Row- 
land, M.D., of Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
to Eliza, dau. of Mr. Taynton, surgeon. 
—29, At Great Stanmore, Geo. Lewis, 
esq. to Paulina Helena, fifth dau. of the late 
John Williams, esq. Commissioner of Cus- 
tons. At Gondhurst, Kent, the Rev. 
W. Harrison, Rector of Warmington, to 
Mary Anne, dau. of the Rev. W. B. Harri- 
son. At Waterford, A. F. Wainewright, 

~ esq. 50th Reg. to Helen, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Hojel. 












































Fel. 1.—At Milton, John G. Hutchinson 
Bourne, barrister, to Eliz. eldest dau. of J. 
R. Barrett, esq. At Southover Lewes, 
the Rev. Thos. Wheeler Gillham, to Har- 
riet, only dau. of late Rev. James Hurdis, 
D.D. Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. 2. At St. Marylebone church, 
G. H. Wood, esq., late 67th reg. son of the 
late Gen. Wood, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. Joseph Christian, of Wigmore- 
street. At Newcustle-upon-Tyne, the 
Rev. Wm. B. Kempson, to Eliz. dau. of the 
late Thos. Robertson, esq. of South Shields, 
Durham. 3. At Chelsea, R. Gunter, 
esq. of Earl’s Court, Kensington, to Fanny, 
dau. of the late W. Thompson, esq. of Dur- 
ham. At Islington, the Rev. W. West, 
Chaplain to the Settlements at Bathurst, on 
the river Gambia, to Maria-Ann, dau. of 
the late S. J. Wintle, esq. of Islington —— 
At St. Gluvias, Cornwall, the Rev. H. Todd, 
second son of the late G. Todd, esq. of Bell- 
size, Hampstead, to Rhoda Maria, dau. of 
the Rev. J. L. Bluett, B.A. of Penryn. 
At Aspley Guise, Beds, John Marshall, esq. 
of Coldham-house,Cambridgeshire, to Anne- 
Penelope, dau. of the late Rev. Edw. Orlebar 
Smith, of Aspley-house. 5. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, T. Smith Barwell, 
esq. to Amelia, dau. of the late Henry Cline, 
esq. of Lincolu’s-inn-fields. 6. At Roys- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. C.W. Chalk- 
len, of Bletchingly, Surrey, to Eliza, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Leman, of Huntingdon. 
8. At Blithfield, Staffordshire, the 
Rev. A. Bouverie, to Fanny, second dau. of 
the late W. Sneyd, esq. of Keel, Staffords. 
At Brixton, the Rev. Thos. Phillpotts, 
only son of J. Phillpotts, esq. M.P. to Mary 
Emma Penelope, only dau. of the late Ulysses 
Hughes, esq. of Grovesend, Glamorganshire. 
At Colton, Lancashire, J. I. Rawlinson, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Romney, of Whitestock-hall. 
9. At Colchester, the Rev. G. H. Nutting, 
to Margaret Eliza, dau. of Thos. Bridge, 
esq. of Harwich. At St. James’s, West- 
minster, Joseph, youngest son of H. Mauds- 
lay, esq. of Lambeth, to Auna-Maria, only 
dau. of R. Johnson, esq. of Golden-square. 
15. At Trinity Church, St. Maryle- 
hone, the Rev. Stair Douglas, only son of 
the late Rear-Adm. Stair Douglas, to Maria 
Edith, youngest dau. of Woodbine Parish, 
esq. Commissioner of Excise. 
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Pore Pius VIII. 

Dec. 3. At Rome, in his 70th year, 
his Holiness Pope Pius the Eighth. 

Francisco Xavier Castiglione was born 
at Cingoli, Nov. 20, 1761, made Bishop 
of Montalto in 1800, Cardinal in 1816, 
elected to the Popedom on the 3ist of 
March 1829, and crowned on the 5th of 
April following. He had succeeded, 
during the year anda half of bis wearing 
the triple crown, in gaining the good- 
will and respect of all classes ; and his 
administration was, on the whole, the 
result of goud sense and enlightened 
views. Not only did he bring the long- 
winded negotiations with the sovereign 
of the Netherlands to a successful ter- 
mination, but accomplished the difficult 
task of settling the affairs of the Catho- 
lic Americans. At his instance, the Ot- 
toman Court placed the Romish Church 
on the same footing with that of the 
Greeks, in point of civil and religious 
immunities, and allowed them to have 
a resident Patriarch at Constantinople. 
Both these measures were carried mainly 
through the instrumentality of Cardinal 
Capeliari, one of the best informed mem- 
bers of the conclave, now elected his suc- 
cessor. Great ameliorations, tending to 
lessen the public burthens, were also 
effected thoughout the Roman States 
during the late Pope’s transient career. 
He lent a zealous and liberal hand to 
the constructions proceeding on Mount 
Pincio, was an active patron of the ex- 
cavations in progress on the banks of 
the Tiber and in the Forum; and 
spared no expense in preserving the 
splendid remains of ancieut architecture 
with wWhici the imperial city abounds, 
Rome is indebted to his intimate ac- 
quaintance with numismaties for its pre- 
sent currency, which threw the mise- 
rable productions of Leo XIl.’s_ mint 
completely int» the shade, 

Before the Holy Father was confined 
to his bed, he occupied himself upon 
some indispensable affairs. He directed 
that all letters addressed to him on the 
actual state of things in France and 
Belgium, should be answered with the 
strictest punctuality by briefs, which he 
himself dictated, and which breathe a 
love of order and of peace. He has left 
so small a fortune for his family, that 
they will scarcely have wherewith to 
maintain their rank. 

At a congregation of the Cardinals 
assembled on Sunday the 5th of Decem- 
ber, M. Camilius di Petro was appuinted 
to deliver the funeral oration. After the 


congregation, the Cardinals proceeded 
to the Sextine chapel, where the body 
of the late Pope was lying in state; and, 
preceded by all the clergy of the church 
of St, Peter, accompanied the body into 
that church, where a magnificent tem- 
porary cenotaph was constructed under 
the direction of Valadier, Professor of 
Architecture to the Academy of St. Luke. 
On the Tuesday following a grand fune- 
ral service was performed, at which the 
whole of the diplomatic corps, and all 
the rank and wealth of Rome assisted ; 
others followed on Wednesday and 
Thursday; and on the last named day 
all the professors and pupils of the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, sulemnized funeral 
honours to his Holiness in St. Martin’s 
Church, in testimony of their sense of 
his attention to the fine arts, and his 
having consented that his name should 
be enrolled as one of their honorary as- 
sociates. 

On Friday the 14th of January a fu- 
neral service for his Holiness was per- 
formed at the Roman Catholic Chapel 
in Moorfields. A coffin, covered witha 
pall of black velvet edged with white, 
and bearing the arms of the Church, 
was placed on an open hearse, most 
magnificently plumed, before the altar. 
Several dignitaries of the CatholicChurch 
were present. 





LANDGRAVINE OF SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


Jan. 12. Aged 81, her Royal High- 
ness Louisa Landgravine of Schleswig 
and Holstein; aunt and mother-in-law 
to the King of Denmark, and first cousin 
to his late Majesty George the Third, 
King of Great Britain. 

She was born Jan. 30, 1750, a daugh- 
ter of Frederick the Fifth, King of Den- 
mark, and Louisa of Great Britain, the 
fifth daughter and youngest child of 
King George the Second. She was mar- 
ried Aug. 30, 1766, to the Landgrave 
Charles of Hesse Cassel, Field Marshal 
in the Danish army, and Governor of 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein ; 
by whom she had issue: 1. Maria- 
Sophia-Frederica, born in 1767, and 
married in 1790 to Frederick the Sixth, 
King of Denmark; 2. Prince Frederick, 
General of Iufantry in the Danish ser- 
vice, and Governor of Rendsborg; 3. 
Julia-Louisa-Amelia, Abbess of Itzehoe ; 
and 4. Louisa-Caroline, married in 
1810 to Frederick Duke of Holstein- 
Beck, and has a numerous family. 
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Sir Jonn PerrinG, Bart. 

Jan. 30. In Burton-crescent, aged 
66, Sir John Perring, Bart. Alderman 
of London, a Commissioner for issuing 
Exchequer Bills, and F.S.A. 

Sir John was the eldest son of Philip 
Perring, of Membland, co. Devon, Esq. 
by his wife Susanna, daughter, and 
eventually heiress of Richard Legassick, 
Esq. ; and his family was of considera- 
ble antiquity in that county. He was 
elected Alderman for Broad-street Ward 
in 1798; served the office of Sheriff of 
London in 1800, and was elected Lord 
Mayor in 1803. At the general election 
in 1806 be was returned to Parliament 
for Romney; and, having lost his seat 
at the dissolution in 1807, he was a few 
years after elected fur Hythe, which piace 
he represented in three parliaments until 
1820. He was raised to the dignity of a 
Baronet by patent dated Oct. 3, 1808. 

Sir John was for many years an emi- 
nent merchant and banker in the City 
of London. Shortly after the panic in 
1825, the banking-house in which he 
was a Sleeping, but the monied partner, 
suspended its payments; and the de- 
mands of the creditors could not be sa- 
tisfied without the sacrifice of Sir John’s 
fine estates. 

By his wife Dame Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Cowell, of Stratford, Esq. 
and who died Dec. 13, 1811, he bas left 
issue two sons and three daughters: 1. 
Sir John Perring, bis heir; 2. the Rev. 
Philip Perring, Rector of North Huish, 
Devonshire ; he married in 18253, 
Frances-Mary, only daughter of Henry 
Roe, Esq.; 3. Elizabeth, married in 
1822 to the Rev. John George Storie, 
Vicar of Camberwell; 4. Jane, and 5. 
Laura, both unmarried. 

Sir John possessed many noble quali- 
ties: a bigh sense of honour and inte- 
grity; great kindness and benevolence 
of heart ; and manners the most huspi- 
table and obliging. Huis remains were 
interred on the 1ith of February, in a 
vault beneath St. Pancras Church. 





Joun Baker, Eso. 

At Canterbury, aged 76, John Baker, 
Esq. for many years one of the repre- 
sentatives of that city in Parliament. 

This gentleman was a native of Can- 
terbury, where his family have long re- 
sided; his father, George Baker, Esq. 
who was a respectable practitioner of 
medicine and surgery there, left him a 
considerable fortune ; which he himself 
enlarged by marriage with Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. James Tattersall, 
~ Rector of St. Paul’s Covent-garden, and 
sister to the late Rev. W. D. Tattersall, 
M.A. F.S.A. of whom we gave a memoir 
in our vol. XciXx. pt. ii. p. 88. 


OsituaRy.—Sir J. Perring, Bart.—J. Baker, Esq. 
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Mr. Baker resided for a considerable 
time at Hawkburst Lodge, inthe Weald 
of Kent, a house built by bis uncle, John 
Baker, Esq. who was receiver-general 
for the county. Whilst there resident, 
he became one of the greatest hop- 
planters in that district ; he removed to 
St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, on es- 
tablishing the Union Bank there. 

In 1796, Mr. Baker became a candi- 
date to represent bis native city in Par- 
liament. He started on what was called 
the independent interest, together with 
John Sawbridge, Esq. a Major in the 
East Kent Militia, and son of the Lon- 
don Alderman of that name. On this 
occasion Mr. Baker stood at the head of 
the poll, having no less than 774 votes, 
while his colleague bad 744; but the 
election was declared void, on the peti- 
tion of Sir J. Honywood and Geo. Gipps, 
Esq. in consequence of the provisions of 
the Treating Act. 

At the second election, which took 
place soon after, they again had a ma- 
jority of votes, although not one public- 
bouse bad been vpened in their interest, 
nor a single cockade distributed. Buta 
protest having been entered against 
their eligibility, another Committee of 
the House declared Sir John Honywood 
and Mr. Gipps to be the sitting mem- 
bers. 

In 1802 Mr. Baker once more became 
a candidate, and was returned in con- 
junction with the late Hon. Geo. Wat- 
son, uncle to the present Lord Sondes, 
without any opposition, a circumstance 
very unusual in the electioneering his- 
tory of Canterbury. He was again re- 
turned at the general elections of 1806, 
1807, and 1812, and retired at that of 
1818. In politics he was always a con- 
sistent Whig. 

At the time of his marriage Mr. 
Baker, it bas been said, “‘ was one of the 
handsomest men in England. Although 
he is now (1805) become corpulent, and 
makes use of spectacles, yet he is still 
considered one of the best gentlemen 
billiard players in this county. He ex- 
cels still more at whist, being reckoned 
by some as equal to the late Mr. Alder- 
man Sawbridge, in his best days.’’ 

Mr. Baker has left two sons and two 
daughters: 1. George Baker, Esq. of St. 
Stephen’s, Canterbury, a barrister at 
law ; be married in 1812 Mary-Anne, 
daughter of the late Very Rev. Gerrard 
Andrewes, Dean of Canterbury ; 2. the 
Rev. Jobn Baker, Vicar of Thorp Arch, 
Yorkshire, and of West Bourne, Sussex ; 
he married his cousin Frances, daughter 
of the late Rev. John Tattersall, Vicar of 
Harewood, Yorkshire, and one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains ; 3. Elizabeth, mar- 
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ried Ist to the late Lieut.-Col, Taylor, 
and secondly, to Lieut.-Col. Munro, of 
the Royal Horse Artillery; and 4. Jane, 
unmarried, 





Lieut.-GENERAL SHANK. 

Oct. 16. At Glasgow, Lieut.-General 
David Shank. 

On the 4th June 1776 this officer was 
appointed Lieutenant in the Loyalists, 
ander the Earl of Dunmore, in Vir- 
ginia. He was present at the defence 
of Guyns Island, and other skirmishes ; 
and served as a volunteer in the battle of 
Long Island, Aug. 27, 1776. In March 
1777 be received a Lieutenancy in the 
Queen’s Rangers. He accompanied 
Gen. Howe’s army into New Jersey; 
and was engaged in the battle of Bran- 
dywine, Sept. 11, 1777, when out of 
twenty-one officers of that corps fourteen 
were killed and wounded. Lieut. Shank 
commanded the piquet of the regiment 
at the battle of Germantown, near Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 4th October, and had 
the goo:! fortune to check the column of 
the enemy that attacked the right of the 
army, for which be received the thanks 
of Major Wemyss, who at that time 
commanded the regiment, Lieut. Shank 
continued with the army on its retreat 
from Philadelphia, and was present at 
the battle of Monmouth. In October 
1778 he succeededto acompany. After 
the siege of Charlestown he returned to 
New York with Sir Henry Clinton, and 
was engaged in the skirmish at Spring- 
field. 

In August 1779 Capt. Shank was ée- 
lected by Lieut.-Col. Simcoe to com- 
mand a troop of dragoons, and he after- 
wards commanded the cavalry of the 
Queen’s Rangers in the expedition to 
Virginia, during which he was most 
actively employed, particularly in a se- 
vere action at Spencer’s Ordinary. 

At the close of the war Capt. Shank 
returned home, and in Oct. 1783, the 
corps being disbanded, was placed on 
half pay, on which he continued, till 
1791. His friend Col. Simcoe being 
then appointed Lieut.-Governor of Up- 
per Canada, with leave to raise a small 
corps of 400 rank and file, he was ap- 
pointed senior officer, and left, under 
the patronage of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, to raise the men in England, 
which having accomplished, this corps 
had leave to take again the name of the 
Queen’s Rangers, were equipped as a 
light infantry corps, and embarked for 
Canada in April 1792. He received the 
brevet of Major Ist March 1794. Major- 
Gen. Simcve, on his return to Europe, 
left Major Shank in command of the 
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troops in Upper Canada, in the summer 
of 1796. He received the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel Jan. 1, 1798, and in April the 
Licut.-Coloneley of his regiment. He 
returned to Eugland in 1799. 

From that time he continued at home, 
in the expectation of employment under 
Gen. Simcoe, until, at the peace of 
Amiens, the Queen’s Rangers were re- 
duced. On the 3d Sept. 1803 he was 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the Cana- 
dian Fencibles. He received the rank 
of Colonel in 1808, of Majur-Gen. 1811, 
and Lieut.-General 1821. 





Capt. Ricuarps, R.N. 

Dec. 27. In Paddington-street, Mary- 
le-bone, aged 70, Jobn Richards, Esq. 
K.C. a Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Capt. Richards entered the navy in 
Oct. 1775, under the patronage of Capt. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Thompson ; 
and was a Midshipman on board the 
Alcide 74, commanded by that gallant 
officer, in the several actions with the 
Comte de Grasse, off Martinique, the 
Chesapeake, and St. Kitt’s, in 1781 and 
1782. He was alse present at the defeat 
and capture of the same celebrated 
French Admiral, on the memorable 12th 
April, 1782. The Alcide returned to 
England in June, 1783 ; and from that 
time until Feb, 1786, Mr. Richards was 
attached tothe Triumph 74, the guard- 
ship at Portsmouth. During the Spanish 
armament he again served with Capt. 
Thompson, in the Elephant 74. His 
commission as a Lieutenant was dated 
Nov. 15, 1790. 

Lieutenant Richards was appointed to 
the Barfleur 98, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Adm. Faulknor, April 2, 1791. After the 
breaking up of the fleet which bad been 
equipped in consequence of the dispute 
with Russia, he successively joined the 
Falcon sloop and Assurance 44, Capts, 
Jas Bissett and V. C. Berkeley, under 
whom he was principally employed at 
the Leeward Islands; he thence re- 
turned home in the summer of 1794, as 
first of the Asia 64, Capt. John Brown. 
He had previously shared the severe 
duty required in operations against 
Martinique, during which he served on 
shore, in the seamen’s battery, with 
100 of his crew under his command. 

His next appointments were to the 
Fury sloop, employed in Channel ser- 
vice; and May 15, 1795, to the Alfred 
74. The latter formed one of the fleet 
which sailed from St. Helen’s, under 
Rear-Adm. Christian, in Nov. 1795; but 
she was twice obliged to put back in 
stress of weather, the latter time dis- 
masted. After refitting at Portsmouth, 
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she was placed under the orders of Vice- 
Adm. Cornwallis, with whom she finally 
took her departure for the West Indies, 
Feb. 29, 1796, and within a few days she 
captured Ja Favorite, French national 
ship of 22 guns, and re-took two of the 
convoy, which had been dispersed by a 
heavy gale, 

On her arrival at Barbadoes, the Al- 
fred joined ihe expedition then about to 
sail against St. Lucia ; and after assist- 
ing at the reduction of that island, she 
proceeded to Jamaica. On her way 
thither she captured la Renommée, 
French frigate, of 44 guns and 320 men; 
of which Lieut. Richards was appointed 
acting Captain by Capt. Drury, who 
accompanied bis report to Commodore 
Duckworth with very strong recommen- 
dations for bis further advancement. 
He was, notwithstanding, ordered to 
resume his former station; in which he 
continued for two years longer ; acting 
as Captain during the absence of Capt. 
Drury, in June, 1796; assisting at the 
reduction of Trinidad, in Feb. 1797; 
and again acting as Captain for Capt. 
Totty, in April that year. 

On the 16th Feb. 1798, Lieut. Rich- 
ards volunteered to bead the Alfred’s 
boats in an attack upon a French cor- 
vette, which had been sent to recone 
Noitre the Saintes, and when chased 
from thence had succeeded in getting 
within range of the batteries at Basse- 
terre, leaving the British ship becalmed 
some distance in the offing. Observing 
that the greater part of the enemy’s 
crew were employed in towing, he shoved 
off in a fast rowing gig, dashed along- 
side, and boarded her without waiting 
for any support. The Frenchmen who 
remained on board were fortunately so 
surprised at his audacity, and intimi- 
dated by the approach of other boats, 
that they ran below, and were secured 
under hatches without making any re- 
sistance. The prize proved to be le 
Scipio, of 20 guns. 

We next find Lieut. Richards in the 
Queen Charlotte, a first rate, bearing 
the flag of his early patron, Sir Charles 
Thompson; after whose demise (March 
17, 1799), he proceeded with Rear-Adm. 
Whitshed to the Mediterranean station, 
and was there promoted into la Cou- 
rageuse sloop, stationed as a receiving 
ship at Port Mahon, This appointment 
was confirmed by the Admiralty, Dec. 
26, 1799. 

On the 20th June, 1800, Capt. Rich- 
ards received an order to act as Captain 

.of the Culloden 74, which he brought 
home in a very leaky condition. His 
next appointment was to la Victorieuse 
of 12 guns; and in that vessel he went 
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back to the Mediterranean with de- 
spatches for the commander-in-chief, 
whom he rejvined in Marmorice bay, 
Jan. 7, 1801. During the Egyptian 
campaign la Victorieuse was principally 
employed in blockading Alexandria, off 
which port she captured several vessels 
laden with supplies for the French army. 
Capt. Richards likewise assisted at the 
reduction of Marabout Castle, which was 
situated about seven or eight miles frum 
that place, and protected one of the 
entrances of the western harbour. For 
his gallantry on this occasion he was 
presented with a gold snuff box and 
shaw] by the Capitan Pacha, and several 
other articles of value by different Turk- 
ish commanders. 

About the same period, the Peterel 
sloop and la Victorieuse having driven 
a French transport brig on shore, their 
boats, which were sent to save the 
enemy from being murdered by the 
Arabs, were, with one exception, stove 
during a sudden gale, and their crews 
consequently exposed to very great 
danger. At this trying moment the 
commander of la Victorieuse ordered 
two spare topmasts to be battoned to- 
gether, and boats’ mas\s stepped in the 
fid-holes; by which means the raft, 
having one man on it, was sailed on 
shore, and every person, both Engtish 
and French, rescued from destruction. 
On the 2ist August, 1801, the western 
bogaze having been discovered and ac- 
curately surveyed, la Victorieuse entered 
the port of Alexandria in company with 
three other British and the same num- 
ber of Ottoman sloops, for the purpuse 
of supporting the left flank of the troups 
under Major-Gen. Coote, in an attack 
upon the French posts. On this occa- 
sion the combined squadron was led by 
Capt. Richards, under the immediate 
orders of Capt. the Hon. Alex. Cochrane, 
then on board la Victorieuse. At the 
conclusion of the campaign, Capt. Rich- 
ards was presented with a Turkish gold 
medal, in common with his brother 
officers. He afterwards visited Cyprus, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, where he 
was invested with a pelisse by order of 
the Grand Seignor. He subsequently 
proceeded to Athens, Zante, Malta, Pa- 
lermo, Cagliara, Marseilles, Lisbon, 
Ceuta, and'Tangiers. 

In Nov. 1802, la Victorieuse made a 
second trip to the Bosphorus, for the 
purpose of landing Mirza Abvo Talib 
Khan, a distinguished Persian traveller, 
who had long been resident in London, 
and a narrative of whose travels, written 
by himself and translated by the Hon, 
East India Company’s Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages, was published in 1810. 
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. Capt. Richards’s next appointment 
was, July 1, 1804, to the Broderscarp 
sloop, stationed as a guardshipin Whit- 
stable Bay, where he continued until 
Oct, 1805. During that period he de- 
tained and made prize of a neutral ship, 
with a valuable cargo of hemp and tal- 
low, bound to a French port. On the 
18th Sept. 1806, he commissioned the 
Forester, a new brig of the largest class, 
in which he was employed escorting the 
trade to and from the Baltic, and occa- 
sionally cruising on the coast of Holland. 

In June, 1808, he was entrusted with 
the command of a small squadron sta- 
tioned off Goree ; and soon after sailed 
from Spithead, with 500,000 dollars on 
board for the use of the Spanish patriots, 
and seven sail of transports ; two, laden 
with ordnance stores, he left at Corunna, 
and the others, with provisions, he con- 
ducted to the West Indies. At Bar- 
badoes he joined Sir Alex, Cochrane, by 
whom he was successively employed in 
the blockade of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. In June, 1809, he removed, at 
Antigua, to the Abercrombie 74; but 
on Aug. 31 following, he left her in con- 
sequence of having been promoted to 
post rank, and appointed by the Ad- 
miralty to the Cyclops 28. He returned 
home by Halifax, and was allowed the 
expenses of his passage from thence to 
England in a packet. 





LievtT.-Cot, Twice. 

Dec. 17. In Kenton-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Twigg. 

Having served a twelvemonth in the 
Suffolk Fencibles, this officer was ap- 
pointed in 1795 Lieutenant in the 6th 
West India regiment, with the skeleton 
of which he proceeded to Martinique and 
Domingo, at which latter place the mor- 
tality of the officers was so great, that 
those of the 6th were appointed to do 
duty with other corps. Lieut. T. having 
narrowly escaped from repeated attacks 
of fever, was sent home invalided. At 
the close of 1798 he exchanged to the 
4th foot, in which he purchased a Cap- 
taincy in 1800. He was then appointed 
on the staff of the Lieut.-Governor of 
Portsmouth, where he remained until 
1802; when, to avoid reduction, he ex- 
changed into the 60th foot, the 6th bat- 
talion of which he joined in Jamaica, 
In 1805 he was appointed to the staff as 
Major of Brigade, and attached to Ma- 
jor-Gen. Carmichael, to whom he shortly 
after became military secretary. He 
was appointed to a Captaincy in the 
54th foot Jan. 19, 1809; and in June 
that year he accompanied the Major- 
General in the expedition to Domingo ; 
he was sent with the summons, and to 
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settle the basis of capitulation ; and on 
the reduction of the island, brought 
home the despatches. . 

In 1810 he returned to Jamaica; 
joined, and did duty with his regiment, 
until it was ordered home in 1811. He 
was then, by Lieut.-Gen. Morrison, se- 
lected to remain, and take the command 
of the 5th West India regiment, in con- 
sequence of the illness of its Major; on 
whose death he succeeded to the vacant 
Majority, July, 9, 1812, having received 
that rank by brevet Jan. 19 preceding. 
He continued in the West Indies until 
obliged, from ill health, to return to 
England. 

In Nov. 1814 he embarked with his 
regiment in the expedition against New 
Orleans, and commanded it in the at- 
tack on the American lines, January 8, 
1815. He afterwards proceeded with 
the regiment to Jamaica, and after some 
furtber service returned to England. 
He was promoted to be Lieut.-Colonel 
by brevet 1816, of York Chasseurs 1817, 
and of the 9th veteran battalion 1819. 





Captain KIpuine. 

Dec.2. At Barnard Castle, Captain 
Robert Kipling, late of the 43d light 
infantry. 

He enlisted into that regiment as a 
private in 1772, having previously served 
three years in the Durham militia. He 
was with the regiment at the battle of 
Bunker's Hill, and through the whole of 
the ten years’ American War. Having 
by his merits raised himself to the rank 
of Captain, he was allowed to sell bis 
commission ; but was appointed, at his 
wish, extra recruiting officer, which ser- 
vice he performed for many years. 

On his retirement, he received a sword 
with the following inscription on the 
blade and on the scabbard—*‘ To Capt. 
Robert Kipling, this sword is presented 
by his brother officers as a small token 
of their sincere regard, and of the high 
sense they entertain of his meritorious 
services during a period of thirty-five 
years, in the different ranks of Private, 
Corporal, Serjeant, Serjeant-Major, Ad- 
jutant, Ensign, Lieutenant, and Captain, 
in His Majesty’s 43rd Light Infantry 
regiment.” 





Tue Countess DF GENLIS, 


Dec. 31. At Paris, aged #4, the 
Countess de Genlis. 

This extraordinary woman, who dur- 
ing the greater part of a century bad 
excited so much attention, both as a 
politician and a savante, published a 
few years ago an autobiography, of 
which a translation, in eight volumes, 
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was published in England in 1825, and 
from which the substance of the present 
article will be principally derived. 

Her paternal name was St. Aubin, 
snd she was born near Autun. She in- 
herited no fortune; but being of a noble 
family, was received at the age of four 
years as Canoness of the noble Chapter 
of Aix; and after that time was called 
La Comtesse de Lancy. As she grew up 
she was distinguished for her general 
talents and accomplishments (and espe- 
cially that of music, playing exquisitely 
on the harp, which was then a rare ac- 
complishment) and a handsome person. 
These qualifications soon obtained ber 
admission into the best society. She 
had also many admirers; but chance 
appeared to decide her lot in marriage. 
A letter which she had written to one 
of ber acquaintance fell into the hands 
of the Count de Genlis, a young noble- 
man of considerable fortune and a good 
family, who was so charmed with the 
style that he aspired to acquaintance 
with, and afterwards became the hus- 
band of the fair writer, when she was 
only in the seventeenth year of her age. 
By means of this union Madame de 
Genlis had access to the family of the 
Duke of Orleans, whose son, then Duke 
de Chartres, bad a rising family, which 
he determined to place under her care 
for their instruction; this scheme was 
put in practice in 1782. Meantime the 
Count de Genlis had accompanied Ge- 
neral Lafayette to assist the Americans 
in their war against England; and 
shortly afterwards reports became pre- 
valent relative to an alleged liaison be- 
tween Madame de Genlis and the Duke 
de Chartres; which was subsequently 
strengthened into a general belief by 
the mysterious appearance of an adopted 
daughter, afterwards known by the 
name of Pamela. This foundling was 
educated with the children of the Duke, 
and experienced all the care of the most 
affectionate motber from the Countess 
de Genlis, who in ber own Memoirs 
gives, notwithstanding the calumny we 
have alluded to, a very distinct account 
of the birth of this girl, who was subse- 
quently married to the unfortunate Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and is now the wife 
of Mr. Pitcairn. She states that she 
was the daughter of a gentleman of 
high rank wamed Seymour, who married 
a low-born woman, and went off with 
her to Newfoundjand, where he died; 
that then his wife returved with ber in- 
fant to England, but bis family refusing 
to acknowledge her, she was reduced to 
great distress, and jaboured for her 
maintenance. A Mr, Forth was com- 
missicned by the then Duke of Orleans 
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to send over a young English girl to 
converse with his children, so that they 
might become acquainted with the lan- 
guage. Pamela was selected, and Ma- 
dame de Genlis became much attached 
to her, and adopted her as her daughter. 
There was a sufficient quantity of en- 
thusiasm about the Countess to render 
such a step on her part perfectly natural, 
and easily to he accounted for. 

It was during her engagement as pre- 
ceptress of the Duke de Chartres’s chil- 
dren that Madame de Genlis began her 
career as a writer, by works of educa- 
tion, which were soon found in the band 
of all fashionable mothers of families. 
“The Theatre of Education,” * Adela 
and Theodore,” ‘The Tales of the 
Castle,” and the ‘* Annals of Virtue,” 
of the Countess de Genlis, were among 
the most popular and most excellent 
works ever produced of their kind. But 
Madame de Genlis’s ambition was not 
to be satisfied hy the production of 
works on education merely; and the 
Parisians were astonished to see a reli- 
gious work proceed from the Palais 
Royal, the object of which was to prove 
that religion is the basis of all happiness 
and all philosophy. This work was, 
however, properly speaking, only edited 
by the accomplished Countess, and the 
Abbés Lamourette and Gouchat had 
contributed largely to the materials. 

The warmest admirers of Madame de 
Genlis must, however, acknowledge that 
her religion savoured tuo much of the 
French school, to be considered perfeetly 
pure either in principle or action. 

In 1791 she resigned the situation of 
governess of the Duke of Orleans’ cbil- 
dren, but she shortly after resumed it, 
in consequence of Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans being dangerously ill, She, how- 
ever, stipulated that she should immedi- 
ately depart for England with her pupil. 
Accordingly, in October 1791, she visited 
this ccuntry, and resided three months 
at Bath, nine months at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and made a tour through va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. In the 
history of her own life, which we have 
before alluded to, she makes many se- 
vere strictures on the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the English nation. 

In September 1792, in order that Ma- 
demoiselle d’Orleans should not be in- 
cluded in the decree of the National 
Convention against emigrants, Madame 
de Genlis hastily returned to Paris, and 
resigned her charge; but as on the fol- 
lowing day, she and her charge were 
declared to be emigrants, and were or- 
dered to quit France without delay, she 
bad determined to return again to Eng- 
land, when the Duke of Orleans en- 
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treated her to accompany his daughter 
to Tournay, and stay till he could en- 
gage a preper person to take the place 
of governess. To this Madame de Gen- 
lis consented; and as circumstanccs 
prevented the Duke of Orleans from 
procuring another governess for his 
daughter, she retained the situation. 

When the Austrians reconquered 
Flanders, Madame de Genlis withdrew 
with her pupil to Switzerland, and 
wished to settle at Zug, where they 
were juined by the Duke de Chartres, 
who always retained an affection, 
amounting to veneration, for his go- 
verness ; but the magistrates of the 
town would not permit their stay; and 
General Montesquieu, who had emi- 
grated to Bremgarten, provided for 
these exiled and wandering females an 
asylum in the Convent of St. Clair. 
The Princess of Orleans shortly after 
quitted Madame de Genlis, and went to 
reside under the care of her aunt, the 
Princess of Conti, who at that period 
resided at Friburgh. 

Madame de Genlis herself quitted the 
Convent of St. Clair in May 1794, and 
went to Altona, whence she removed to 
Hamburgh. There a Monsieur Revoral 
attacked her with her own weapons— 
wit and humour, but she defended her- 
self bravely. She next retired to a 
farm-house at Silk, in Holstein, where 
she wrote her works entitled ‘ The 
Knight of the Swan,” “Rash Vows,” 
“¢ The Rival Mothers,” and ‘ The Lit- 
tle Emigrants.” She also published “A 
Refutation” of the calumnies which had 
been heared upon her for her conduct 
during the Revolution. 

In the year 1800, Madame de Genlis 
obtained leave to return to France, and 
Napoleon gave her apartments in the 
Arsenal, and a pension. Since that pe- 
riod her pen has been constantly active ; 
her works are as numerous as those of 
Voltaire. The “ Theatre of Education” 
is considered much the best of them; 
all, however, are written in a very 
graceful style, with much ingenuity, and 
disp!ay an active mind and an elegant 
fancy. 

Ever since the return of Louis-Phil- 
lippe of Orleans (the present King) to 
France, after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, great kindness has been 
shown to this accomplished writer by 
his family, up to the last moment of ber 
life. For two days previous to her death 
she had, as usual, been occupied with 
ber literary and other labours until a 
late hour. Up to twelve at night, she 
was dictating to her attendant, after 
which she commenced arranging a let- 
ter to the King. Scarcely a day passed 


in which some of the royal family did 
not give her some token of kind re- 
membrance. To a letter, offering for 
her acceptance splendid apartments in 
the palace of the Thuilleries, where the 
present reigning family of France are 
expected in a short time to take up their 
own abode, the Countess was engaged 
in writing a grateful denial, and her 
reasons fcr it, to his Majesty, until 
nearly three o'clock in the morning of 
her decease. At that hour she was put 
to bed, and at ten o’clock she was found 
acorpse. The wife of General Gerard 
was her grand-daughter, and was in her 
house when it was made known that 
the distinguished lady was no more. 





James HumpuRreys, Eso. 


Nov. 29. In Upper Woburn-place, 
James Humphreys, Esq. barrister, of 
Lincoln's Inn ; author of “ Observations 
on the English Laws of Real Property.” 

He was a native of Montgomeryshire, 
and was introduced to the study of the 
Jaw as an articled clerk to the late Mr. 
Richard Yeomans of Worcester. At an 
early age, however, he relinquished that 
branch of the profession, entered him- 
self of Lincoln’s Inn, and became a 
pupil of Mr. Butler, who was even then 
a conveyancer of considerable celebrity, 
After Mr. Humphreys had himself com- 
menced practice, he obtained a respect- 
able business, derived mostly from the 
West of England and Wales; but he 
was seldom employed in large London 
transactions, nor did he ever, for extent 
of practice, rank in the first class of con- 
veyancers, From his first arrival in 
town be professed the most ‘liberal’ 
opinions ; and was intimate with many 
of the popular leaders, from Fox and 
Romilly down to Cliffurd and Horne 
Tooke. He was also a member of the 
Fox Club, and of Brovkes’s. 

It is not ascertained what credit is 
due to the assertion that his famous 
work was originally undertaken at the 
suggestion of Fox ; but the plan of it 
was certainly conceived many years be- 
fore its completion. Its publication 
took place in 1826; and the public at- 
tention was speedily attracted to it by 
an article in the Quarterly Review from 
the pen of his old master, Mr. Butler. 
A long and acrimonious controversy en- 
sued ; in the course of which Mr. Hum- 
phreys published his ‘* Letter to Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden,” and a “ Letter to the 
Editor of the Jurist.” The main parti- 
culars of the controversy will be found 
in the first volume of ‘The Law Ma- 
gazine,”"—from the last number of 
which publication we glean the facts 
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related in the present article. The ex- 
cessive interest which Mr. Humphreys 
took in the dispute may be judged from 
the fact that, not content with Baron 
Falck’s assurance that the Code of the 
Netherlands was not in operation when 
he wrote, be actually hurried over to the 
continent to ascertain the truth by per- 
sonal inquiry of M. Von Maanen. Mr. 
Humphreys was the writer of the article 
** Devise,” in the Supplement to Viner’s 
Abridgment; and he delivered a limited 
number of lectures at the London Uni- 
versity. At the height of his fame it 
was proposed to call him and Mr. Butler 
to the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn ; an ho- 
nour seldom, if ever, conferred on a 
stuff-gown conveyancer, The motion 
originated, it is believed, with Lord 
Brougham and Sir Thomas Denman ; 
and was opposed, and eventually thrown 
out, by Sir Edward Sugden and the pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Humpbreys’ 
equability of temper, varied knowledge, 
and fund of anecdote, made him ex- 
tremely popular in society ; and he had 
considerable taste in architecture and 
sculpture. 





Henry Mackensiez, Eso. 


Jan. 14. At Edinburgh, aged 85, 
Henry Mackensie, Esq. author of ‘*' The 
Man of Feeling.” 

He was the son of Dr. Joshua Mac- 
kensie ; and after receiving a liberal 
education, devoted himself to the law, 
and in 1766 became an attorney in the 
Court of Exchequer at Edinburgh. Ul- 
timately his practice in that court pro- 
duced him about 800/. a year; he be- 
came comptroller-general of taxes for 
Scotland, with a salary-of 600/. a year, 
and altogether his annual income was 
upwards of 20007. He married in 1767 
Miss Pennel Grant, daughter of Sir 
James Grant, of Grant, by whom he had 
a family of eleven children. 

When very young, Mr. Mackensie was 
the author of numerous little pieces in 
verse; and, though of a kind and gentle 
temper, the credit which he enjoyed for 
wit induced him occasionally to attempt 
the satiric strain. It was, however, in 
tenderness and simplicity—in the plain- 
tive tone of the elegy—in that charming 
freshness of imagery which belongs to 
the pastoral, that be was seen to most 
advantage. He next aspired to the sen- 
timental and pathetic novel; and, in 
1768 or 1769, in his hours of relaxation 
from professional employment, he wrote, 
what has generally been considered his 
masterpiece, The Man of Feeling. At 
first the booksellers declined its publi- 
gation, even-as a gratuitous offering; 
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bat difficulties were at length sur- 
mounted—the book appeared anony- 
mously—and the warmest enthusiasm 
was excited in its favour. The ladies of 
Edinburgh, like those of Paris on the 
appearance of La Nouvelle Héloise, all 
fancied themselves with the author, 
But the writer was unknown; and a 
Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergyman, 
was desirous of appropriating the fame 
to himself. He accordingly was at the 
pains of transcribing the entire work, 
and of marking the manuscript with 
erasures and interlineations, to give it 
the air of that copy in which the author 
had wrought the last polish on his piece 
before sending it tothe press. Of course 
this gross attempt at deception was not 
long successful. The Man of Feeling 
was published in 17713 and the éclat 
with which its real autbor was received, 
when known, induced him, in the same, 
or following year, to adventure the pub- 
lication of a poem entitled The Pursuit 
of Happiness. 

Mr. Mackensie’s next production was 
The Man of the World; a sort of second 
part of The Man of Feeling, but, like 
most second parts, inferior to its pre- 
decessor. Dr. Johnson, despising and 
abborring the fashionable whine of sen- 
sibility, treated the work with more as- 
perity than it deserved. 

Julia de Roubigné, a novel, in the 
epistolary fourm, was the last work of 
this class from the pen of Mr. Mac- 
kensie. It is extremely elegant, tender, 
aud affecting; but its pathos has a cast 
of sickliness, and the mournful nature 
of the catastrophe produces a sensation 
more painful than pleasing on the mind 
of the reader. 

In 1773 Mr. Mackensie produced a 
tragedy under the title of The Prince of 
Tunis, which, with Mrs. Yates as its he 
roine, was performed with applause for 
six nights at the Edinburgh Theatre. 
Of three other dramatic pieces by Mr. 
Mackensie, the next was The Shipwreck, 
or Fatal Curiosity. This was an altera- 
tion and amplification of Lillo’s tragedy 
of Fatal Curiosity, suggested by a per- 
usal of Mr. Harris’s Philological Essays, 
then recently published. Some new 
characters were introduced with the 
view of exciting more sympathy with 
the calamities of the Wilmot family. 
Rather unfortunately, Mr. Coleman had 
about the same time taken a fancy to 
alter Lillo’s play. His production was 
brought out at the Haymarket, in 1782; 
and Mr. Mackenzie’s at Covent-Garden, 
in 1783 or 1784. The Force of Fashion, 
a comedy, by Mr. Mackenzie, was acted 
one night at Covent-Garden Theatre, in 
1789; but, from its failure, it was never 
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printed. The White Hypocrite, another 
unsuccessful comedy by Mr. Mackensie, 
was produced at Covent Garden in the 
season of 1788-9. 

* Some years afterwards he and a few of 
his friends, mostly lawyers, who used to 
meet occasionally at a tavern kept by 
M. Bayll, a Frenchman, projected the 
publication of a series of papers on mo- 
rails, manners, taste, and literature, 
similar to those of the Spectator. The 
society, originally designated the Taber- 
nacle, but afterwards the Mirror Club, 
consisted of Mr. Mackensie, Mr. Craig, 
Mr. Cullen, Mr. Bannatyne, Mr. Mac- 
leod, Mr, Abercrombie, Mr. Solicitor- 
General Blair, Mr. George Home, and 
Mr. George Ogilvie; several of whom 
afterwards became Judges in the su- 
preme Courts of Scotland, Of these, 
Mr. now Sir William Bannatyne, a ve- 
nerable and accomplished gentleman of 
the old school, is the only survivor. 
Their scheme was speedily carried into 
effect ; and the papers, under the title 
of the Mirror, of which Mr. Mackenzie 
was the editor, were published in weekly 
numbers, at the price of three pence per 
fulio sheet. The sale never reached 
beyond three or four hundred in single 
papers ; but the succession of the num- 
bers were no sooner closed, than the 
whole, with the names of the respective 
authors, were republished in three duo- 
decimu volumes, The writers sold the 
copy-right; out of the produce of which 
they presented a donation of 1001. to 
the Orphan Hospital, and purchased a 
hogshead of claret fur the use of the 
Club, 

To the Mirror succeeded the Lounger, 
a periodical of a similar character, and 
equally successful, Mr. Mackensie was 
the chief and most valuable contributor 
to each of these works, 

On the institution of the Royal Society 
of. Edinburgh, Mr. Mackensie became 
one of its members ; and, amongst the pa- 
pers with which he enriched the volumes 
of its Transactions, are, an elegant tri- 
bute to the memory of bis friend Judge 
Abercromby, and a Memoir on German 
Tragedy. For this memoir he had pro- 
cured the materials through the medium 
ef a French work; but desiring after- 
wards to enjoy the native beauties of 
German poetry, he took lessons in Ger- 
man from Dr. Okely, who was at that 
time studying medicine in Edinburgh. 
The fruits of his attention. to German 
literature appeared further in the year 
1791, in a small volume of translations 
of two or three dramatic pieces. In 
1793, Mr. Mackenzie edited a quarto 
volume of “ Poems by the late Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Blacklock, together with an 
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Essay-on the Education of the Blind,” 
&ec. In political literature he was the 
author of a Review of the Proceedings 
of the Parliament which met first in the 
year 1784, and of a series of Letters 
under the signature of Brutus. In all 
those exertions which, during the war 
of the French revolution, were found 
necessary to support the government 
and preserve the peace of the country, 
no person was more honourably or more 
usefully zealous. 

Mr. Mackenzie was remarkaby fond 
of rural diversions, of fowling, hunting, 
and fishing. In private life his conver- 
sation was ever the charm and the pride 
of society. 

Tuomas Davison, Esq. 

Dec. 28. In Bedlord-row, aged 65, 
Thomas Davison, Esq. the eminent 
printer, of Lombard-street, Whitefriars, 

Mr. Davison was a native of Durham, 
and was brought up as a printer. 
About forty years ago he commenced 
business in the metropolis ; and by his 
talents and perseverance greatly contri- 
buted to the rapid improvement made in 
the typographic art during his time. 
The beauty and singular correctness of 
his works soon obtained for him a con- 
nection with Mr. Murray, Messrs Long- 
man, and Co., and most of the success- 
ful publishers of the day. His skill in 
the manufacture, and especially in the 
drying of inks, a secret of which he 
had for some time the exclusive posses- 
sion, greatly aided him in holding so 
distinguisbed a rank among his compe- 
titers. Out of many others we may se- 
lect as specimens of his art Whitaker’s 
History of Richmondshire, the new Edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s Monasticon, innume- 
rable editions of Lord Byron’s works, 
Roger’s Italy, &c. &c. These works, by 
their great accuracy and elegance, will 
carry down the name of Davison to 
posterity, amongst the most eminent of 
the English typographers. 

In private life Mr. Davison was highly 
esteemed by a numerous circle of friends, 
to whom his easy and agreeable man- 
ners made him always welcome; and 
those who have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing bim sing, will never forget his ex- 
quisite taste, or the sweetness of a voice 
which retained to the last all the com- 
pass and freshness of that of a young 
man. To his social qualities was added 
a generosity not often exceeded, care- 
less of self and prompt in answering 
every call of friendship or distress. His 
death will, therefore, be truly lamented, 
and his memory long fondly cherished, 
not only by his family, but by a wide 
and respectable acquaintance, 
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RicwHarD Crank, Esg. F.S.A. 

At Chertsey, in his 92d year, Richard 
Clark, E-q. Chamberlain of London, 
Treasurer of the Royal Hosp:tels of 
Bridewell and Bethlem ; Vice-President 
of the Hyspital for Swali Pox and Vacci- 
nation; of the London Dispensary, 
Spisalfields ; the City Dispen-ary, Gro- 
cers’ Hall-court ; the Rupture Suciety 3 
the City of London Schuol, Aldgate, &c. 

Mr. Clark was born and baptised in 
the parish of St, Botolph without Ald- 
gate, in March 1739; and amoung his 
earliest recollections was that of having 
been present at the execution of Lord 
Lovat in 1746. He was brought up to 
the profession of a solictor, in which he 
attained to a very considerable practice. 
He was elected Alderman of the Ward 
of Bread-street in 1776, (on the resigna- 
tion of Benj. Hopkins, Exq., who had 
been elected Chamberlain); and served 
the office of Sheriff in 1777. In 1781 he 
was a candidate for a seat in Parliament 
for the City, then vacant by the death 
of Alderman Kirkman; he was oppused 
by Sir Watk-n Lewes, then Lord Mayor, 
who was successful by a majority of 
2685 to 2387. In 1783 Mr. Alderman 
Clark was elected Treasurer of the 
Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Beth- 
lem, which office he retained until bis 
death. In 1784 he was elected Lord 
Mayor ; and on the 19th of May 1785, 
during his Mayoralty, he was elected 
President of Christ’s Hospital, on the 
resignation of Alderman Alsop. This 
post was resigned on his becoming 
Chamberlain, and was subsequently 
filled by the late Sir William Curtis. 
At the close of his mayoralty, he re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of his 
brethren, * for his constant attention to 
the duties of his office, and to the rights 
of his fellow-citizens ; fur supporting 
the honour and dignity of the corpora- 
tion; and for the wise, steady, and firm 
administration of public justice, during 
the whole course of his mayoralty.” 

On the death of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 
Clark was, by the almost unanimous 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens, elected 
Chamberlain of London, in January 
1798, and in consequence resigned his 
scarlet gown. On every Midsummer- 
day since that period be has had the sa- 
tisfaction of receiving the unanimous 
suffrages of the livery of London; and 
his unwearied attention to the duties of 
the office, his general complacency of 
manners, and the judgment and good 
taste with which he addressed either the 
~ juvenile freemen on their_ admission, or 
the distinguished characters to whom 
the City from time to time presented 
their public thanks, have ever elicited 


the admiration, and conciliated the af- 
fectivn, of all the numervus individuals 
who witnessed bis faithful and protracted 
services, 

Mr, Clark was elected a Fellow of the 
Suciety of Antiquaries in 1785. He had 
a taste for Inersry company and literary 
aneedotes ; of which we have proof in the 
fullowing interesting passage, which we 
have been allowed to copy from bis own 
manuscript in the invaluable album be- 
longing to Mr, Upeott, of the London 
Institution :— 

** le was Mr. Clark’s good fortune, at 
about the age of fifteen, to have been 
introduced by Sir John Hawkins to the 
acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
whose friendsh:p he enjoyed tu the last 
year of bis life. By the Doctor's invita- 
tion he attended his evening parties at 
the Mitre Tavern in Fleet-street, where, 
among other literary characters, were 
Dr. Percy afterwards Bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Dr. Hawkesworth, &c. 3 
a substantial supper was served up at 
eight o’cluck, and the party seldom se- 
parated till a late hour; and Mr. Clark 
recullects that at an early period ut the 
mourning he with one of the party ac- 
companied the Doctor to his house, 
where he found Mrs. Williams, then 
blind, who was prepared to give them 
tea—which she made and poured out 
with a degree of elegance. Frequently 
has Mr. Clark visited this great and 
good man at his house, and met him 
often at dinner parties ; and the last 
time he enjoyed the company of this 
great and good man was at the Essex 
Head Club, of which, by the Doctor's 
invitation, he became a member. 

‘© Mr. Clark’s occasional retirement, 
when his public duties will permit, is 
the Porch House at Chertsey, Surrey, 
the last residence of that excellent poet 
and good man Abraham Cowley. 

“R. C, 12 Feb. 1824." 

Of Mr. Clark’s residence we find the 
following description in Mauning and 
Bray’s History of Surrey :—‘* In Guild- 
ford-street (Chertsey) is the house 
which Cowley the poet made his resi- 
dence, and where he died, [t is now 
the property and residence of Richard 
Clark, Esq. Chamberlain of London, 
who has built some additional rooms, 
but has religiously preserved all the old 
ones and the staircase, the banisters of 
which are of solid oak, rather rudely 
ornamented. One of the bedchambers 
is wainscoted with oak in pannels. His 
study was a small closet. It ubtained 
the name of the Porch House from a 
porch which projected considerably into 
the street, to the inconvenience of the 
passengers ; Mr. Clark has removed this 
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porch, and on the outside of the room 
in which Cowley died has placed the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘ The porch of this 
house, which projected ten feet into the 
highway, was taken down in the year 
1786, fur the safety and accommodation 
of; the public. — ‘ Here the last accents 
flowed from Cowley’s tongue.’” A folio 
plate of this house, in its original state, 
was published by Barrow. A plate con- 
taining both back and front views was 
contributed by Mr. Clark to Manning 
and Bray’s History of Surrey, as was a 
folio engraving, by Basire, of a portrait 
of Cowley at the age of twenty, from 
the original in his possession, considered 
curious as an early specimen of crayon 
painting. 

** At the end of the town, going to the 
bridge, (it is mentioned in another page,) 
were two small almshouses; sume few 
years back Mr. Clark removed them, 
with consent of the parish, to the end of 
Guildford-street, where he built two 
neat, substantial brick tenements. The 
parish has since added four more, two 
on each side of the building, and which 
being one story high, form two wings.” 

In the same work, under the parish of 
St. Thomas in Southwark, it is remarked 
that “the history of the two famous 
hospitals will comprise that of the pa- 
rish, the whole of which, except what 
belongs to Richard Clark, Esq. Cham- 
berlain of London, is the property of the 
two foundations.” 

The first volume of * Anecdotes,’’ by 
Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Clark, “* because,” she tells 
him, “you are the oldest friend of my 
family, and because you will be found 
largely a contributor to the amusement 
of the reader. I flatter myself that I 
shall deserve the reader’s thanks for res- 
cuing part of the stores of your retentive 
memory from waste, since ! find it im- 
possible to prevail on you to commit 
them to writing.” 

We have not been able immediately 
to turn to any other anecdote in which 
Mr. Clark is persunally concerned, ex- 
cept one (p. 235) of his going to a musi- 
cal party, in order to meet the Duke of 
Leeds, the very night he was tu take 
possession of the Mansion-house, on en- 
tering his Mayoralty. His Grace en- 
deavoured to detain ‘ bis Civic Lord- 
ship’ over the bottle; but, Mr. Ciark’s 
habitual temperance remaining firm, be 
*€ at length rose, and good-humouredly 
said—* Well, I see it will not do; you 
are too much on your guard for me. 
Do you recollect we are sitting on the 
identical spot where stood the house of 
Sir Robert Viner, when he filled your 
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present situation, and Charles the Se- 
cond dined with him? I confess | had 
some ambition to reduce you to the 
state in which Sir Robert was, when he 
so reluctantly parted from bis royal 
guest, and to have sent you to take pos- 
session of the Mansion-house as merry, 
but I see you have out-manceuvred me 
—so I am at your service.”’ 

Mr. Clark married Margaret daughter 
of John Pistor, esq. by whom he has left 
twosons, Richard Henderson Clark, Esq. 
and the Rev. John-Crusby Clark. His 
personal property has been sworn under 
45,0002. but it is understood that much 
of his property is vested in trust. 

There are several portraits of Mr. 
Clark ; one in the European Magazine 
for May 1806, from a picture by Mather 
Brown, Esq.; one in the New European 
Magazine for May 1823, painted by 
Lady Bell; and, lastly, a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, for which the Corpo- 
ration paid 400 guineas, and which is 
now suspended in the Court of Common 
Council. A fine engraving of it has also 
been published at the expense of the 
City. A bust of Mr. Clark, by Sievier, 
was likewise placed in Guildhall by sub- 
scription raised by the City officers. 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 10. At his mother’s, Camden- 
terrace, Kensington, the Rev. B. C. Kennett. 
Mr. Kennett was eccentric for many years, 
but the French Revolution, and the incen- 
diary system in this country, excited him so 
much, that he became monomaniacal, or 
insane on a particular subject. He fancied 
that there was a conspiracy against him, 
and that heshould be seized as ‘* Swing.” 
To evade the harpies that were in pursuit of 
him, he went into Mr. Lucett’s establish- 
ment, but soon fancied that Mr. L. also was 
in the conspiracy. Dr. Johnson visited him 
by desire of the friends. They then deter- 
mined to remove him, under a proper 
keeper, to his own house. Mr. Kennett 
gladly came away, and fancied himself very 
cunning iu persuading Mr. Lucett to come 
with him, as he determined to deliver him 
into the hands of justice as a conspirator 
against his own life. When Mr. Lucett 
left him, at his mother’s, he ran out, saying 
he should now be ruined, as the chjef ewemy 
had escaped! It was in the agony of this 
disappointment that he committed suicide, 
by wounding the carotid artery with a sharp 
pair of scissors, which were lying on the 
table. 

Dec. 18. At Wisbech St. Peter’s, in 
his 85th year, the Rev. Abraham Jolson, 
D.D. Vicar of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trin, coll. Camb., where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1772, being the 11th Wrangler 
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of that year, M.A.1775, D.D. 1810. He 
resigned his Fellowship in 1776 for the 
vicarage of Wimeswould, in Leicestershire. 
He was next presented, through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Brudenell, to the Crown living 
of Belton cum Wardley in Rutland; anid to 
the patronage of Dr. Yorke, Bishop of Ely, 
in whose diocese he had been a laborious 
curate for upwards of twenty-eight years, 
he was indebted in 1803 for the living of 
Wisbech. He was there distinguished by 
extensive charities, particularly in support 
of the National and Sunday schools, and a 
munificent contribution of property-te the 
value of between 8000/, and 90001. to the 
endowment and erection of a chapel of ease. 
His remaining fortune, which, through his 
simple and frugal habits, early formed and 
not easily relinquished, is understood to be 
considerable, devolves in nearly equal por- 
tions to numerous relations. 

Dec. 14. Aged 75, the Rev. Charles 
Gardiner, D.D. Rector of Sutton, Surrey, 
to which he was presented in 1830 by Miss 
Watford. 

Dec. 21. At Compton, Hants, aged 90, 
the Rev. Philip Williams, Prebendary of 
Winchester and Rector of Compton. He 
was of New coll. Oxf. M.A. 1767; was col- 
lated to Compton in 1781 by Dr. North, 
then Bishop of Winchester, and to his stall 
in 1797, by the same patron. 

Jan, 12. At Stamford, aged 75, the 
Rev. John Butt, Rector of St. Michael’s in 
that town, and Vicar of Leake, near Boston. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Camb., B.A. 
1780, being the 12th Wrangler of that 
year, M.A. 1783. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed to the Mastership of Uppingham 
School, on the resignation of the Rev. Je= 
remiah Jackson; in which situation he ob- 
tained the esteem and regard, as well of his 
numerous pupils as of the Governors. He 
resigned the Mastership in 1811, when he 
was presented by the Governors of Oakham 
and Uppingham Schools to the Vicarage of 
Leake, and by the Marquis of Exeter to his 
church in Stamford. Mr. Butt was a sound 
divine, an affectionate husband and parent, 
and an amiable man. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon .anb 1Ts Vicinity. 

Aug.24. At Herne-hill, aged 97; Meses 
Cohen, esq- His remains were followed to 
the grave by his sons, Hyman and Judah 
Cohen, esqrs. late of Jamaica, and a nu- 
merous circle of their children and grand- 
children. 

Aug. 25. In London, aged 43, George 
Ricketts Nuttall, M.D. Physician to the 
Westminster General Dispensary, a native 
~of Jamaica. He was well known as a Jec- 


turer, and had written some medical works 
of merit. 


Nov. 6. In his 4th year, Gamaliel, eldest 
son of Wm. Horton Lloyd, esq. of Bedford- 
place, Bloomsbury. 

Nov. 17. At Woolwich, Lieut. Drew, 
R, Tuv. Art. 

Lately. At Woolwich, John Percivall, 
esq. late Senior Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Royal Artillery. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-sq. Charlotte, wi- 
dow of Capt. Martin, R. M., and sister of 
the late General ani Admiral Peters. 

Thomas Wildman Goodwyn, esq. He 
married, Aug. 17, 1809, Elizabeth, 2d dau, 
of Alderman Sir Charles Flower, Bart. and 
has left nine children. 

Dec. 8. At Somers-town, by suicide, 
Mr. W. Chambers, engraver, of Graften- 
street, Soho. He had a wife and nine chil- 
dren, and, two by a female with whom he 
cohabited. 

Dec. 9. Aged 25, Edward Spencer Mills, 
esq. a law student, and formerly of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge; son of a gentleman 
of large possessions at Sydney, New South 
Wales. Ina state of insanity, attributed to 
excessive study, he terminated his life by a 
razor. 

Dec. 23. In Hyde-park-place, Mrs. 
Ford, relict of Commodore Johnstone, and 
mother of the Duchess of Cannizzaro, late 
Countess St. Anthonio; who, by the will, 
receives upwards of £30.000, and an an- 
nuity of £1000, independent of the princely 
fortune of her late brother, James John- 
stone, esq. by whom she was appvinted sole 
legatee. A cunsiderable annuity settled on 
Mrs. Ford, reverts to the family of Commo- 
dore Johnstone. 

Dec. 30. In King-street, Covent-gar- 
den, aged 65, Mr. William Maughan, eldest 
son of the Rev. Wm. M. formerly Master 
of the Free Grammar School at Moulton, 
co. Lincoln. 

Dec. 31. In Throgmorton-st. Thomas 
Crokatt, esq. 

Jan. 1. Louisa-Susanna, wife of Aneas 
Barkly, esq. of Highbury-grove. 

In West-sq., aged 68, Zachariah Spot- 
tiswood Browne, formerly of Wymondham, 
Norfolk. 

In Holles-st., Hannah, wife of Rev. Edw. 
Bowlby, Rectory, Little Ilford, Essex. 

Jan. 2. In Grosvenor-sq., the Most 
Hon. Henrietta-Maria Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury. She was the eldest dau. of Noel 1st 
and late Lord Berwick; was married April 
10, 1793, and has left two sons and four 
daughters. 

Louisa, youngest dau. of Joseph Jellicoe, 
esq. Upper Wimpole-st. 

Jan. 3. In Walcot-terrace, Lambeth, 
aged 63, John Lowden, esq. 

In Nottingham-pl. Thomas Gore, esq. 

Jan. 4. In Wimpole-st. Amy-Anne, wife 
of Adam Askew, esq. 

Jan. 5. The son of Thomas Fletcher 

esq. of Highbury-terrace. 
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Jan. 6. At Hackney, aged 42, Mary- 
Ann, wife of James Parratt, esq. R. Art. 

Aged 89, Mary, wife of Chas. Pleydell 
Jones, esq. 

At Kensington, in his 70th year, John 
Alexander, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Gloucester Villa, Regent’s- 
park, aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of Matthew 
Scoles, esq. 

At Alpha-cottages, aged 75, Capt. Edw. 
Smith. 

Jan.9. In New Broad-st. in his 53d 
year, Mr. Nich. Phené. 

At Kensington, aged 76, Elizab.-Emma, 
wife of Robert Barlow Pratt, esq. 

Aged 72, Ann, wife of W. Hobson, esq. 
of Markfield, Stamford- hill. 

At Hackney, Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Fisher, D.D. 

Jan.10. At Putney, aged 78, Benjamin 
Bovill, esq. 

At Stockwell-common, aged 68, Mrs. 
Vandiest. 

Jan. 11. Alice, wife of Wm. Pounsett, 
Stamford-hill. 

Jan, 11. At Clerkenwell, aged 83, Wm. 
Robertson, esq. 

Jan. 12 Aged 72, Richard Baggallay, 
esq. of Camberwell. 

At Pentonville, aged 82, Joshua Dale 
Bower, esq. 

Aged 80, George Whitelocke, esq. 0 
Melbury-terrace, Dorset-sq. He was son 
of Major John Carleton Whitelocke, of 
Priors Wood, near Dublin, and grandson of 
Carleton Whitelocke, esq. of London and 
Surrey, counsellor-at-law, the sixth son of 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, of Fawley-court, 
co. Bucks, Keeper of the Great Seal of the 
England, and by the Protector styled Lord 
Whitelocke. 

Jan. 13. At the Charterhouse, Richard, 
second son of the Rev. C. R. Pritchett. 

At Hoxton, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Jonathan Garnham, of Bunhill-row, 
cousin-german of the late Francis Meager, 
esq. of White Horse Farm, Croydon. 

Jan. 14. Mary-Louisa, wife of Mr. J. 
D. Niemann, of Islington, dau. of late E, 
P. Bridel, LL.D. 

At Chelsea, in his 40th year, Mr. Wm. 
Quentary, schoolmaster. 

Jan. 15. Aged 83, at her son’s in Wo- 
burn-place, Mrs. Allcock. 

Jan. 16. In Mornington-crescent, the 
relict of John Carden, esq. of Barnane, Tip- 
perary, Ireland. 

At Kensington, aged 71, M. Pellatt, esq. 

Jan, 17. In Berkeley-square, Ellen, wife 
of Thomas Legh, esq. M.P. of Lyme Hall, 
Cheshire—late Miss Turner, for the abduc- 
tion of whom the Wakefields were tried aud 
imprisoned (see vol. xcvil. i. 360, 550.) 

Jan.18. Aged65, Abraham Mann, esq. 
late of Clapham, 

Jan.19. Aged 77, at his son’s in Feu- 
church-street, John Symes, esq. formerly 


Distributor of Stamps for the Western Di- 
vision of Somerset. 

Jan. 24. Iu the New Kent-road, aged 
78, Mary, widow of Rev. R. Johnson, Rec- 
tor of St. Antholin’s, Watling-st. 

Jan, 25. At Hampstead, aged 79, J. 
Merivale, esq. late of Exeter. 

At Hampstead, aged 80, James Boudon, 
esq. many years clerk of the Chamber of the 
City of London. 

Jan. 26. In Upper Brook-st., Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Moore Disney, 
K.C.B. 

Jan. 31. At Peckham, aged 60, Edw. 
Upcher Brockway, of Colchester. 

Aged 73, Jacob Priddy, esq. Stamford- 
hill. 

Feb. 1. At Turnham-green, aged 92, 
Mrs. Collett, relict of Richard Collett, esq. 

Feb. 3. In Salisbury-sq. Rebekah, relict 
of Gilbert Jones, esq. 

Feb. 4. Aged 23, Eliz.-Mary-Morice, 
eldest dau. of Jonathan Birch, esq. of Up- 
per Gower-st. 

Feb. 5. At Guildhall, Mary-Medley, 
only dau. of Henry Woodthorpe, esq. LL.D. 
Town Clerk of the City of London. 

Feb. 9. At Chelsea, in her 20th year, 
Eliz. widow of John Darbon, esq. 

Feb.10. In Brompton-sq. aged 20, He- 
len Eliz. eldest dau. of W. Harvey, esq. and 
granddau. of late Adm. Sir H. Harvey, K.B. 

Feb. 12. Aged 76, John Williams. esq. 
of Queen Elms, Chelsea, and the Marine 
Parade, Brighton. 

Feb. 13. In North Audley-street, aged 
75, Mrs. Mary Hebard. 

Feb. 14. At Balham-hill, aged 64, James 
Powell, esq. 

At Hornsey, Eliza, widow of W. Paley, 
esq., barrister. 

Feb. 15. At Lambeth, Henry Maudslay, 
esq. the celebrated engineer. 

Feb. 16. In Francis-st. Bedford-sq. aged 
63, Wm. Tucker, esq. 

In Harley-st. aged 77, Lady Earle, widow 
of Sir James Earle, of Hanover-sq. knt. 
F.R.S. Surgeon Extraordinary to King 
George III. Her Ladyship was one of the 
daughters of the late Percivall Pott, sur- 
geon; and sister of the Ven, Archd. Pott. 

Berxs.—Feb. 1. Aged 24, Charles- 
Sydney, youngest son of Tho. Greenwood, 
esq. of Priory House, Wallingford. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 28. Advanced in age, 
Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Farrer, esq. of 
Cold Brayfield House. 

Devon.—Jan. 20. At Bishop’s Hull, 
aged 76, Wm. Cox, esq. 

Jan. 22. At Devonport, aged 69, Diana- 
Byron, relict of Capt. Phil. Somerville, R.N. 

Jan. 28. At Exeter, in her 20th year, 
Lucy Anne Theresa, fourth dau. of R. W. 
Elliston. 

Lately. At Oaklands, near Okehampton, 
aged 47, Albany Savile, esy. an active Ma- 
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gistrate, and formerly M.P. for that borough. 
He was highly beloved by his neighbours, 
and upwards of 600 persons of all ranks at- 
tended his funeral. 

Feb. 2. At Exeter, Augustus Von Gra- 
vett, esq. an officer in the Prussian service. 
He arrived at the New London Inn, on the 2d 
of Aug. having lately arrived from Lisbon ; 
and, seized with illness, he never again passed 
the threshold. His brother, sister, and his 
two children, left him at Falmouth to pro- 
ceed to Germany, but the packet was lost 
fom the bursting of the steam-boiler, and 
all perished. 

Feb. 3. At Hudsutt, Christiana-Philippa- 
Maria, youngest sister to Lord Rolle. 

Feb. 4. At Dawlish, the widow of John 
Waymouth, esq. 

Fel. 7. At Ringmore, aged 51, Joseph 
Whiteway, esq. 

Feb.18. At Southernhay, near Exeter, 
aged 72, Shirley Woolmer, esq.a frequent and 
esteemed correspondent of this Miscellany ; 
of whom we hope to give some biographical 
notices hereafter. 

Dorset.—Feb. 5. George David, only 
child of Rev. G. D. Davis, of Cerne Abbas. 

Feb. 7. Aged 12, Hubert-John, eldest 
son of John Hussey, esq., of Nash-court, 
Marohull. 

Essex.—Jan. 24. At Abbess Roding, 
aged 13, Emma Armine Dyer, niece of the 
late Rev. W. C. Dyer, Rector. 

Feb. 10. At St. Osyth, aged 85, John 
Golding, esq. 

Groucester.— Jan. 23. At Bristol, 
aged 86, Isaac Nickolls, esq. of Barbadoes. 

Lately. At Clifton, Mary-Anne. eldest 
dau. of late Rev. James Howell, Rector of 
Clutton, Somerset. 

At Bristol, Wm. Pickford, esq., youngest 
sun of late Tho. Pickford, esq., of Islington. 

Jan_ 25. At Bristol, aged 65, Capt. 
John Gardiner Herbert, late 3d R. Vet. Bat. 

Jan.29. At Newnham, aged 66, Tho. 
Edw. Barker, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Badminton, aged 22, Lady 
Isabella-Ann, wife of Thomas Henry Kings- 
cote, esq. and sixth dau. of the Duke of 
Beaufort. She was married April 8, 1828, 

Feb. 5. At Boddington, near Chelten- 
ham, Ann, wife of the Kev. J. Neale, Vicar, 
and Rector of St Mary-le-Port, Bristol. 

Fel. 7. At Cheltenham, Sarah, widow 
of James Forbes, esq. late of Hutton Hall, 
in Essex, aud of Kingerlock, in Argyllshire. 
Her remains were conveyed to the family- 
vault at Hutton. This is the fourth of the 
same family, whose death has been recorded 
in this Obituary, within two years. 

Feb. 8. At Clifton, in her 80th year, the 
relict of Thomas Houghton, esq. of Kilma- 
nock House, ca. Wexford. 

At Bristol, aged 72, Mrs. Eugenia Pelly, 
of Brook Lodge, near Wrington, relict of 
Rev. John Pelly, Rector of Weston Sub- 
edge, whither her remains were carried, 
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Feb. 9. At Clifton, aged 18, Mr. Alex. 
Gordon Pringle, youngest sou of late John 
Pringle, esq. Agent to E.1.C. at Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of late Lawrence Oliphant, esq. of 
Gask, co. Perth. 

Feb. 13. At Newent, aged 70, George 
Reed, esq. of Dochfour, Demerara, formerly 
of Barbadoes. 

Feb. 15. At Gloucester, aged 71, David 
Walker, esq. for upwards of 30 years pro- 
prietor of the ** Gloucester Journal,” and 
during the greatest portion of that period a 
zealous and useful member of the Corpo- 
ration, 

Hants.—Fel. 6. At Southampton, aged 
72, Katharine, relict of Admiral Sir Richard 
Grindall, K.C.B. who died in 1819. 

Feb.6. At the residence of Lady Murray, 
Andover, Fanny-Caroline, wife of Capt. 
Sidney Widdrington, 53d regt. and dau. of 
late Thomas Strickland, esq. of Kendal. 

Herts.—Feb. 11. At Hemel Hempstead, 
Mr. George Hewett, late of the firm of 
Hewett and Cooper, bankers, Heuley. 

Hererorp.—Jan. 22. Aged 35, Thomas 
Hampton Symons, esq. of Mynde Park. 

Fel. 9. At Eastnor Castle, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Countess Somers. 
She was the only dau. and heiress of the 
Rev. Treadway Russell Nash, D.D. F.S.A., 
the historian of Worcestershire ; was mar- 
tied March 19, 1785, and has left two sur- 
viving sons and a daughter. 

Kent.—Jan. 28. At East Malling, Lt.- 
Col. Walter Syms, of the 80th foot, bro- 
ther to the late G. W. Syms, esq. of Ox- 
ford. He was appointed Lieut. 89th foot 
1797, Captain 1803, Major 69th foot 1810, 
brevet Lt.-Colonel 1811. In 1809 he 
served as Assistant Quartermaster-gen. on 
the Home staff; and in 181} was present at 
the capture of Java, for which service he 
wore a medal. 

Jan. 30, Aged 76, at Tunbridge-wells, 
Dorothy, relict of C. Jacomb, esq. of Guild- 
ford-street. 

Feb.4. At Woolwich Common, aged 60, 
Lady Robe, widow of Col. Sir William 
Robe, K.C.H., K.C.B., and K.T.S., a dis- 
tinguished officer in the Artillery during the 
Peninsular War. He died Nov. 1, 1820. 

Feb.13. At Greenwich, Elizabeth, wife 
of Lieut. W. Mayott, R.N. 

LancasuirE.—Jan. 26. At Liverpool, 
on his arrival from Bombay, aged 19, George 
Hadden, esq. E.I.C. civil service, second 
son of Alex. H. esq. of Nottingham. 

Lately. At Liverpool, Thomas Dunbar, 
esq. son of the late Sir George, and brother 
of the present Sir Willizm Rowe Dunbar, 
of Mockrum, Bart.; M.A. of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Mr. Dunbar was Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, from 1815 to 
1822. He took his degree of M.A. in 
1808, , 
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LeIcesTERSHIRE.— Jan. 80. At Leicester, 
aged 72, Jane, widow of John King, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Hinckley, Robert Chessher, 
esq. who, for upwards of forty years, distin- 
guished himself in every branch of the me- 
dical profession, but particularly in the 
successful treatment of deformities of the 
human frame. The great number of wealthy 
patients committed to his care contributed 
greatly to the welfare of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. On the 9th Feb. his remains 
were attended to Peckleton church by eight 
mourning coaches and four, and a long train 
of gentlemen’s carriages. 

Linco.nsuire.—Jan. 14. At Gainsbro’, 
aged 20, William, eldest son of Mr, A. 
Stark, bookseller. 

Jan. 15. At Lincoln, aged 78, Thomas 
Money, esq. for many years Captain and 
Paymaster of the North Lincoln Militia. 

Jan, 18. At Louth, aged 81, Samuel 
C. Pettener, esq. surgeon. He was the se- 
nior member of the Corporation, and filled 
the office of Warden, or chief Magistrate, 
seven times. 

Jan. 20, Aged 34, Mr. M. Errington, 
Clerk of the Works to the Witham Naviga- 
tion Company, Lincoln. 

Jan. 30. At Sudbrook Park, aged 13, 
Harriet-L.ouisa, second dau. of Right Hon. 
Robert Wilmot Horton. 

Feb.5. At Louth, aged 76, Adam Eve, 
esq. About thirty years ago he established 
a carpet manufactory at Louth, the first in 
the county, and by unremitting attention 
brought it to such perfection, that his goods 
are heid in the highest estimation, not only 
in this kingdom, but in America, where, for 
several years, lre had an extensive contract. 

Feb. 8. At Sleaford, aged 72, Frances, 
relict of John Turner, esq. of Gainsbro’. 

Mippiesex.—Feb. 3. At Chiswick, aged 
84, Ann, widow of John Harwood, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Isleworth, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Mary James, formerly of Russell- 
house, Streatham. 

NortTHAamPTon.—Jan. 30. At Cosgrove 
Priory, Maria, youngest child of C, R. 
Moorsom, esq. Capt. R.N. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Oct, 28. At New- 
castle, aged 49, Sir Thomas Heron, Bart. 

Fel.4. Aged 73, John Steavenson, esq. 
Alderman, and Collector of Customs, at 
Berwick. 

Fel) 11. At Newcastle, aged 75, George 
Pickersgill, brother to the late John Pick- 
ersgill, of Leemiug-lane, and uncle to Fran- 
cis and Richard Pickersgill, carriers from 
Newcastle to Leeds, &c. 

Oxon.—Jan. 27. At Oxford, 
the widow of S. W. Bishop. esq. 

Feb. 5. Aged 46, Eliza, wife of Rev. 
Walter Brown, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
and Rector of Stonesfield. 

Rutianp.—Jan. 18. At South Luffen- 
ham, aged 83, Capt. James Thomas, for- 
merly of E. I. C.’s naval service, 
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Sator.—Jan. 7. At Hales-Owen, aged 
87, Catherine, widow of Mr. John Walker, 
of Lea Hall, Yardley. 

Jan. 21. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of late 
Thomas Vaughan, esq of Burlton Hall. 

Feb. 2. At Bridgnorth, age ! 74, Sarah, 
relict of Rev. Thomas Crane Johnstone, 
Rector of Aston Botterell, and Vicar of 
Worfield. 

Somerset.—Jan. 28. At Bath, aged 81, 
Samuel Taunton, esq. a very old and highly 
respected inhabitant. 

Feb. 8. At her son’s, in Bath, Mary, 
widow of John Hill, esq. late of Freemantle, 
near Southampton. 

‘eb. 9. At Bath, aged 54, Henry Bul- 
lock, esq. late of Overton House, Wilts., 
leaving a wife and eleven children. 

Feb. 18. At Cricket St. Thomas, aged 
85, the Right Hon. Mary Sophia Dowager 
Viscountess Bridport. She was the only 
dau. and heiress of Tho. Bray, esq. ; became 
the 2d wife of Adm. Lord Vise. Bridport, 
June 26, 1788, and was left his widow, 
without issue, May 3, 1814. Her contri- 
butions to all works of benevolence and 
utility were always on the most liberal scale, 
and her private charities very extensive. 

StaFrorDsHIRE.—Jan. 7. At King’s 
Bromley, aged 9 months, Albert-William, 
2d son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Newton 

ne. 

Jan. 8. Mrs. Sarah Wetton, widow, of 
Moss Pit, near Stafford, in her 100th year. 

Feb. 9. At Harborne, aged 68, George 
Simcox, esq, long known as an active magis- 
trate, and a zealous promoter of the reli- 
gious and civil welfare of Birmingham. 

Surro.x.—Jan. 23. Aged 73, George 
Bloomfield, of Bury St. Edmund's, shoe- 
maker. He was the elder brother of Robert 
Bluomfield, the author of ** The Farmer’s 
Boy,” and held at one time much correspon- 
dence with the distinguished patrons of his 
brother. For some years past he had been 
in a state of dependence on the kind and 
humane attentions of a few friends. 

Jan. 30. Aged 73, Susan, wife of An- 
drew Hunter, of Bury St. Edmund's, 

Feb. 10. At Chelsworth, in his 63d year, 
Vincent John Shortland, esq. formerly of 
Oxford. 

Surrey.—Jan. 13. Aged 71, William 
Malbon, esq. of Milford Cottage, near God- 
alming, for many years a Clerk in the Se- 
cretary’s office, East India House, and bro- 
ther of the late Capt. Micaiah Malbon of the 
Royal Navy. 

Feb.7. At Wimbledon, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Ralph Allen, esq. of Bathampton. 

Fel. 8. At Hale House, the seat of Lee 
Steere, esq. Eliza-Jane, youngest dau. of 
late J. K. Watson, esq. of Hull. 

Feb, 15. Aged 76, Benj. Paterson, esq. 
of Durnsford-lodge, Wimbledon. 

Sussex.—Jan. 27. At Brighton, Capt. 
Hare, of the Royal Sussex Militia. 
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Jan. 29. At Chichester, aged 82, Dr. 
Mackie ; of whom we hope 'to -give a me- 
moir hereafter. 

Fel. 6. At Hastings, in his 21st year, 
the Hon. Frederick William Robinson, only 
surviving son of Lord Grantham. By this 
event his uncle Lord Viscount Goderich has 
become heir presumptive to the Barony of 
Grantham, and (after Lord Grantham) to 
the Earldom of de Grey; but the Barony 
of Lucas, created in 1663, with the singular 
remainder that on the failure of heirs male 
(which occurred in 1740) it was to descend 
*©as other indivisible inheritances by the 
common law of this land,” will devolve on 
the eldest of Lord Grantham’s two surviving 
daughters. This is the only English title 
of Peerage so closely resembling the order 
of succession to the Crown. 

Feb.7. At Hastings, Elizabeth, wife of 
W.R.L. Sergeantson, esq. of Camp-hill, 
Yorkshire, eldest dau. of late Henry Daw- 
kins, esq. of Standlynch, Wilts. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Miss Susannah 


ie. 

Feb. 13. At Brighton, aged 11, Sophia 
Sarah, youngest dau. of John Cocam, esq. 
of Windsor. 

At Arundel, aged 17, Hugh, third son of 
the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, F.S.A. 

Warwick.—Jan.15. Aged 72, Samuel 


Whitwell, esq., senior Alderman of Coven- 
try, and thrice Mayor of thaticity, inj1800, 
1828, and 1829. 

Feb. 6. At Atherstone, suddenly, Tho- 
mas Frear, esq. He had just returned from 
the death-bed of Mr. William! Keay, a 
highly respectable farmer at Durdon, and 
very old friend.” 

Jan. 23. At Birmingham, Richard Bird, 
esq. 
Feb. 7. At the Poplars, near Birming- 
ham, aged 55, Thomas Mole, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Toft, aged 62, John; Dray- 
son, esq. 

WestmoreLann.—At Kendal, aged 41, 
Mr. Richard Lough, printer and proprietor 
of the Westmoreland Advertiser and ‘Ken- 
dal Chronicle. 

Witts.—Jan. 29. At. Bradford, ‘aged 
61, Ann, relict of Charles Timbrell, esq. 

Feb. 3. John Pearse,‘ esq. of Chilton 
Lodge, M.P. for Devizes. 

Worctestersuire.—Fel. 7. At Kidder- 
minster, Richard Jones, esq. M.D. 

Yorx.—Lately. At Whixley-hall, near 
Kuaresborough, aged 67, Mr. Thos. Upton, 
brother to James Upton, esq. of Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Jan. 4. At an advanced age, Nathaniel 
Fowler, esq. of Pontefract, and formerly of 
Wakefield. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 26 to Feb. 22, 1831. 


Christened. 
Males - 1178 . 
Females - 1152 #890 Females- 1205 

Whereof have died under two years old 


Buried. 





SEE REEREeEEiEl 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 1 308 $2978 


2Qand 5 279|50and 60198 
5and10 93] 60and 70 223 
10 and 20 53|70and 80 196 





755 


Between 


30 aud 40 166 | 90 and100_ 8 


20 and 80 126 | 80 and 90 81 
40 and 50 202 





CORN EXCHANGE, Feb. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
es @, s. d. 3. @. 
78 #O 46 0 80 0 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
. = i & s. d. 
384 0 42 0 48 0 








PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 21. 


Kent Bags.....-...... 41. Os. to 11/. 0s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 92. Os. to 141. Os. 


SamweK nccrccscectecee Zl. Os. to Sl. Os. 
TNR icsnesetnscsevace 7l. 10s. to 101. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ...... 15l. Os. to 201. Os. 


Kent Pockets ..... .... 9l. Os. to14/. Os. 
SN enna 8l, Os. to 91. Os. 
ERIE 8l. Os. tolld. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 21. 10s. to 41. 0s. Straw 1. 16s. to 2/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. 


DE issciisscresiccunce Bhs: OL to Si OF: 
Mutton.......cccscssoeee 38 Cd. to 5S. Od. 
eee 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d. 


| en a ee ae 


Clover 31. 3s. to 51. 5s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 
ene Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market . Feb. 21: 


OO een 2,269 Calves 100 
Sheep and Lambs 14,590 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 21, 28s. 6d. to 34s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od, 


SOAP.— Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 84s.——CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, February 21, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham. . 
Barnsley 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry ~ 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby . 
Dudley . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire_ . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union. . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon. 
Lancaster . 
Leeds and Liverpool R 
Leicester . . ‘ 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . 


Mersey and Irwell ; 


Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath ... ‘ 
Oxford . i 
Peak Forest . . 
Regent’s . . - 


Rochdale 
Severn and Wre . 
Shrewsbur — 
Staff. and 


Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea . 

Thames & Sevenn, Sled 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey(}sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 


DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s . . 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India | (Stock) 
Commercial ape 
Bristol . . . 

BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark. . . 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . . . 
Waterloo . .. . 
Ann. of 8l. . 
—, Ann. ef 71, . 





- \£.80 








Price. 


100 
210 
270 
105 
103 


coocoooo 


250 


229 


ececooce 


490 
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on 

° 
ececoooooco 


135 
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i) 
ecoooooco 


125 
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cooooooouvoo 


_ 
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os 


ecoonmoo°o 
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\| Ditto, 2d oless ° 











| 


RAILWAYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|/£45 O 
Manchester & Liverp.| 176 0 
Stuckton&Darlington | 205 0 

WATER-WORKAS. 
East London » 0 18 @O 
Grand Junction . .|- 484 
Kent 42 0 
kone & Salford 434 
South London. . .| 85 0O 
West Middlesex . .| 72 0 
INSURANCES. 

Albion . . we 75% 
Alliance. . . sz 
Atlas " ° 9% 
British Commercial . 54 
County Fire . 37 0 
Eagle -. . « « 53 
Globe. . 3s eo 1425 
Guardian . . . .| 25 O 
Hope Life. . . 53 
Imperial Fire . . 964 
Ditto Life... . 10 0 
Protector Fire. . 2 9 
Provident Life . .| 19% 
Rock Life . . . 34 

| Rl. Exchange (Stock) 190 0 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican . 29 0 
Bolanos ‘ -| 170 O 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 56 0 
British Iron 9 0 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 38} dis. 
Hibernian 44 
Irish Mining Comp? 4 0 
Real Del Monte. .{ 40 0 
United Mexican . 10} 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 52} 
Ditto, New 105 
i’ « s+ © 191 0 
Ditto, New . 120 0 
POM + + “» 3 pm 
British . . . 14 dis 
rs re 31 0 
Birmingham . . 100 0 
Birminghamé Staford 61 pm 
Brighton . . . 94 
Beistal... « © « «| 40:6 
Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 
Lewes . i es 18 0 
Liverpool . . . -| 3800 
Maidstone . —— _ 
SS ae 88% 
Rochdale . _ 
Sheffield ‘ 60 0 
Werwiek... . « « 49 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) | 12}dis. 
Auction Mart . 18 0 
Annuity, British . . 16 0 
Bank, Irish Provincial | 24 0 
Carnat. Stock, istclass | 914 


804 








‘Div. p. an. 
£.2 10 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strano, 

















From Jan. 26 to Feb. 24, 1831, both inclusive. 





























































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 th! ra} I] |S 8D a | 
wm £1/8.8| g 1S ee A =| 2 if 3 | 
os ; £| g 22 | [Besom. Weather. |, ~ 3 E £) § =3} Barr. Weather. 
PS OSs © “te jin. pts. lr Sles| s o"tr|in. pts. 
Az <= =z || a= of | InzZ | 
Jan. ° ° ° | Feb.| ° a 
26 | 30 | 34 | 28 || 30, 06 fair 10 | 54 | 61 | 50 || 30, 17/\fair 
27 | 33 | 39 | 388 | 29, 50) lsnow & rain || 11 52 | 59 | 51 > 18)fair 
28 | 34 | 37 | 31 > 64 fair 12 | 54 | 54 | 49 9 24 Icloudy 
29 | 33 | 35 | 31 | » 93 \cloudy 13 | 47 | 49 | 47 ||, 17\do. & rain 
30 | 30 | 32 | 26 ||, 80\cloudy 14| 46 | 50/47 ||, 20/fair 
31 | 31 | 36/27 || ; 68 snow 15 | 44 | 48 | 47 || 30, Oolfair 
F.1 | 84 | 86 | 34 || 5 10) snow 16 | 47 | 53 | 45 || 29, 90|cloudy 
2/385 | 88|30)| , 15) iely. & rain || 17 | 43 | 49 | 40 || 30, 04/fair 
8 | 35 | 39 | 40 > 80)rain 18 | 41 | 48 | 41 ||, 15}cloudy 
4 | 46 | 40 | 85 | . 08 do.& hi.wind 19 | 42 | 46 | 44 ||, O3|rain 
5 | 38 | 40 | 34 ||, 70\cloudy 20 | 40 | 42 | 35 | 29, 90\cloudy 
6 | 34] 38] 47) , 80\do. & snow || 21 | 38 | 43 | 38 | 30, O0|clowdy 
7 | 49 | 54 | 50 » 52 \cloudy 22 | 89 | 41 | 38 ||; O6ldo. & rain 
8 | 53 | 56 | 54 |} , 86 ido, & rain 23 | 40 | 45 | 39 ||, 34/fair 
9 59 61 | 55 || 30, 10 fair | 24] 43 47 | ||» 10\cly. & rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Jan. 28, 1830, to Feb. 24, 1831, both inclusive. 
= | 
= eee a ae iar FA | 4 ie | 
ming} OF | Oe OSE 28 Sal ws 3) 2 2) py Bits 
a as 52 53 Sa\S= Zs ~o;s 2/98 Poa} le 8 ) 
sn) 3) a5 S71 S9 212-1 seg] s lisa 10002. 
Sf "| ad o> fe s=| F |e </ "3 3 
28/2004 /814 4/s0f {| 904] 90 sgt 4) 993| 174|——)_ 13 pm. | oof 33 32 pm. 
29203 |814 $805 4) 903) 90G/s93 §) 99%) 17313 15 pm. i——| 33 32 pm. 
81! a a ee eer 
1203 |81§ 4/81 80g) 90§| 90§\s93 4) 993) 174/——14 16 pm.| 90%) 32 33 pm. 
2'___'81§ 280% 1} 904} 90g!s9 3:—| 173 14 15 pm. | 32 33 pm. 
3)\——|814 {804 $, 904) 904\894 4——) 17})212 (15 16 pm. 82 34 pm. 
4,202 |814 480g § 90 | 90 |s9z 4) 993 173) 212 116 15 pm.——| 33 34 pm. 
5i——i814 |sod 4——| 90 |g9$ 4 993! 174——| 15 pm. |——| 33 34 pm. 
7'200 |81$ |s0%4 4 90 90%\s94 4) 994) 174 — 14 15 pm. 33 34 pm. 
82025814 3/80§ 4 90§) 90%\s95 3! 994| 174; ——14 15 pm.| 903! 33 34 pm. 
9——|81§ %80§ §| 90 | 90¢/s93 3 994) 174-15 14 pm.|——} 33 34 pm. 
10.201 isid 4ls0g #| 90§| 90 |jsog § 994) 174|/——|15 14 pm.|———; 84 35 pm. 
11200 |81 80%/80; %| 90 | 99 |s94 § 99 | 174/210 [15-14 pm. ——! 35 33 pm. 
12 200 80g 1 |793803| 89%! 90 |ssz 94| 994) 173! |15 13 pm. 35 34 pm. 
14 2014 81 j80 | 89%, 90 jsozd g 99% 174—'14 15 pm. ——} 34 35 pm. 
15,202 |81$ 1 |80f 4) 904) 904/894 4 993) 174 \15 14 pm.|——} 35 34 pm. 
16. 814803|80g 4) 90 | s9gisos 4) 994, 173——14 15 pm. | 34 35 pm. 
17,/2023/80% 14/80% 3 90 | 90 is9¥ $| 994; 17%|\——|14 15 pm.| 904; 35 33 pm. 
18/202 |80g 1 [80% ¥! 89% 90d/sot §@! 99§| 174 ——|15 14 pm. | 33 34 pm. 
192014|804 4|s0479——| sgi|s94 4] 994] 174/——|13 12 pm.| 90 | 33 30 pm. 
21/1994/80$793|79§ 4——| 89 |ssg 4| 984| 173 ——| | 30 95 pm. 
22199 |78% 4|79$ 8i| 88g 88§/ssk 73! 984) 17 | 7 5 pm.|——| 26 20 pm. 
23;\——|79§ 83/783 4) 884] 88% 87k 4| 97% 163/207 | 4 6 pm.——! 20 22 pm. 
24/199 79 84/7 | | 874|87% é 97% =e 2 4pm..——/ 19 17 pm. 
| 


New South Sea Ann. Feb. 1, 80$; 2, 808; 


Old South Sea Ann, Feb. 2, 814; 21, 79%; 22, 79. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goop.uck, and Co, 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRERT. 


17, 80$; 23, 784. 











